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CHAPTER   I 

There  are  few  personages  in  history  who  can 
boast  of  such  varied  attainments  as  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  combining  as  he 
did  the  roles  of  Courtier,  Naval  Commander, 
Statesman,  Philosopher  and  Scientist.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  came  to 
such  an  untimely  end  on  the  scaffold  for  his 
complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ;  his  mother 
was  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William 
Mulsho  of  Gothurst  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was 
scarcely  three  years  old  when  his  father  met  his 
tragic  end.  The  exact  day  of  his  birth  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  dispute  amongst  the  various 
authorities — in  all  probability  it  was  on  the  nth 
of  June,  1603.  Ben  Johnson  alluding  in  verse 
to  Digby's  Naval  Victory  at  Scanderoon,  writes  : 

"  Witness  thy  action  done  at  Scanderoon 
Upon  thy  birthday  the  eleventh  of  June."* 

*  Aubrey,  in  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons,  in  reference  to 
this  verse  of  Ben  Johnson  quotes  Mrs.  Elias  Ashmole  whom 
he  says  "assured  him  that  from  two  or  three  Nativities  by  Dr. 
Napier,  that  Ben  Johnson  was  mistaken  and  did  it  for  the 
rhyme  sake.  In  Dr.  Napier's  papers  of  Nativities  I  find  Sir 
K.  Digby  natus  July  nth  5h  40'  a.m.  1603." 
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The  family  to  which  Kenelm  Digby  belonged 
is  an  ancient  one,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  lands  at  Tilton  in  Lincolnshire  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  A  Sir 
Everard  Digby  of  Tilton  with  three  of  his 
brothers,  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Towton, 
fighting  for  the  unfortunate  King  Henry  VI.  in 
1440.  Sir  Everard  was  Sheriff  and  M.P.  for 
Rutland ;  he  left  issue  by  his  wife  Jaquetta, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  EUys,  seven  sons  and  a 
daughter.  All  his  seven  sons  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  in  the  Lancastrian  cause  against 
Richard  IIL  The  eldest  son  was  also  a  Sir 
Everard,  and  the  second,  Simon  of  Coleshill,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Digby.  Sir 
Everard  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  ill-fated 
Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

In  spite  of  the  attainder  passed  upon  his 
father,  Kenelm  succeeded  in  securing  a  large 
portion  of  the  family  estates,  two  of  Sir  Everard's 
manors  as  well  as  his  wife's  property  having  been 
entailed,  the  Crown  was  unable  to  make  good  its 
claim  to  the  possession  of  them. 

Lady  Digby  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  but  her 
son  was  at  an  early  age  taken  from  her  care  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
then  Dean  of  Gloucester.  Between  the  tutor 
and  pupil  sprang  up  a  lasting  friendship. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  Digby  ever  really 
renounced  the  faith  of  his  parents,  though 
Anthony  Wood  says  that  he  had  been  trained  up 
in  the  Protestant    Religion    when    he    went    to 
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Oxford,  which  was  In  his  fifteenth  year.  He  was 
not  formally  reconciled  to  the  Roman  Church  till 
about  the  year  1638,  though  in  his  private 
Memoirs  he  speaks  of  his  being  a  Catholic  as 
early  as  1623.*  However  that  may  be,  in  161 8,  at 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
and  entered  Gloucester  Hall  as  a  Gentleman 
Commoner.  There  he  studied  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Allen,  one  of  the  most  learned 
scholars  of  the  time  and  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  scientist  ;  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  early 
influence  of  this  learned  man  that  he  acquired 
that  love  of  philosophy  and  science  which  lasted 
him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Aubrey  mentions  that  Allen  was  reputed  the 
best  astrologer  of  his  time,  and  that  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  made  use  of  him  for  casting  nativities. 
The  same  biographer  also  tells  a  story  of  him 
which  shows  the  superstitious  awe  in  which  men 
of  science  were  held  at  that  time.  Being  on  a 
visit  to  the  Scudamores  at  Holm  Lacy,  he 
happened  to  leave  his  watch  (a  great  rarity  in 
those  days)  in  the  chamber  window.  "  The  maids 
came  in  to  make  the  bed,  and  finding  a  thing  in  a 
case  cry  tick,  tick,  presently  concluded  that  that 
was  his  Devil,  and  took  it  by  the  string  with  the 
tongs,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window  into  the 
moat  (to  drown  the  Devil).  It  so  happened  that 
the    string    hung   on    a  sprig    of  an    elder    that 

♦Aubrey  in  his  Lives  says,  "that  in  163 —  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  received  the  Sacrament  in  the  Chapel  at  Whitehall  and 
professed  the  Protestant  religion  which  gave  great  scandal  to 
the  Roman  Catholics." 
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grew  out  of  the  moat,  and  this  confirmed  them 
that  this  was  the  Devil.  So  the  good  old  gentle- 
man got  his  watch  again."  On  the  learned 
doctor's  death  in  1632,  at  the  ripe  age  of  90,  he 
bequeathed  to  Digby  his  valuable  library,  which 
Digby  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford. 

Digby  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  according  to  Aubrey 
he  understood  ten  or  twelve.  He  further  tells  us 
that  *'  he  was  not  only  master  of  a  good  and 
graceful,  judicious  style,  but  he  also  wrote  a 
delicate  hand." 

In  appearance  he  was  remarkably  handsome  and 
of  a  fine  physique  ;  to  quote  Aubrey  again,  "  He 
had  so  graceful  elocution  and  noble  address,  that 
had  he  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  in  any  part 
of  the  world  he  would  have  made  himself  re- 
spected." 

He  left  the  university  without  matriculating 
in  1 62 1  to  travel  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
returning  to  England  in  1623. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  at  this  point  to  introduce 
the  lady  who  was  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
his  subsequent  career.  Venetia  Stanley  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley  of  Tonge  Castle 
in  Shropshire,'  Knight  of  the  Bath,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  younger  son  of  Edward,  third 
Earl  of  Derby.  Her  mother  was  Lucy,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Thomas  Percy,  seventh  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  died  when  she  was  a  few 
months  old. 

Venetia  Stanley  is  thus  described  by  Aubrey  : 
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"  She  had  the  most  lovely  sweet-turned  face, 
delicate  dark  brown  hair.  Her  face,  a  short  oval, 
dark  brown  eye-brows,  about  which  much  sweet- 
ness, as  also  in  the  opening  of  her  eye-lids.  The 
colour  of  her  cheeks  were  just  that  of  the  damask 
rose,  which  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  pale.  She 
was  of  a  just  stature,  not  very  tall."  Her  father, 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  though  a  negligent  husband 
during  his  wife's  lifetime,  at  her  death  was  so 
afflicted  that  he  retired  completely  from  the  world, 
and  that  he  might  be  left  the  more  undisturbed 
he  sent  his  daughter  Venetia  to  be  brought  up  by 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  relations,  who  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  his  fantastic  memoirs,  (from  which  the 
greater  part  of  this  history  is  taken)  calls  the  Lady 
Artesia.  Her  house  was  near  that  of  Lady  Digby, 
Kenelm's  mother  :  this  led  to  frequent  inter- 
changes of  visits  between  the  two  families,  and 
thus  grew  up  from  their  early  childhood  that 
strong  attachment  between  Kenelm  and  Venetia, 
which  Sir  Kenelm  has  narrated  in  his  "  Private 
Memoirs,"  and  which  lasted  all  their  lives. 

Aubrey  in  his  "  Brief  Lives  "  says  of  her  that, 
*'  She  was  a  most  beautiful  and  desirable  creature  ; 
and  being  matura  viro  was  left  by  her  father  to 
live  with  a  tenant  and  servants  at  Euston  Abbey 
(his  land  or  the  Earl  of  Derby's)  in  Oxfordshire  ; 
but  as  private  as  that  place  was,  it  seems  her 
beauty  could  not  be  hid."  The  "  tenant " 
mentioned  by  Aubrey  would  appear  to  be  the 
kinswoman  of  her  father  mentioned  in  the 
*'  Memoirs."  Digby  thus  describes  the  early 
affection  of  the  two  children,  thus  thrown  so  early 
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in  each  other's  company.  He  says :  *'  They 
would  mingle  serious  kisses  among  innocent 
sports  ;  and  whereas  other  children  of  like  age  did 
delight  in  fond  plays  and  light  toys,  these  two 
would  spend  the  day  in  looking  upon  each  other's 
face,  and  in  accompanying  these  looks  with  gentle 
sighs,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  much  sorrow 
was  laid  up  for  their  more  understanding  years  ; 
and  if  at  any  time  they  happened  to  use  such  re- 
creations as  were  suitable  to  their  age,  they  de- 
meaned themselves  so  prettily  and  so  affectionately, 
that  one  would  have  said,  love  was  grown  a  child 
again  and  took  delight  to  play  with  them." 

Between  Kenelm's  mother  and  Venetia  Stanley's 
father  a  difference  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  clear,  but  it  was  the  cause 
of  Lady  Digby's  opposition  to  a  union  between 
her  son  and  Venetia. 

After  a  few  years  had  passed,  Sir  Edward 
Stanley,  growing  weary  of  a  solitary  life,  sent  for 
his  daughter  to  live  with  him.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Count 
Palatine  took  place,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
Court  to  attend  the  wedding  festivities.  He 
brought  Venetia  with  him  to  London,  where  "  her 
beauty  and  discretion  did  soon  draw  the  eyes 
and  thoughts  of  all  men  to  admiration." 

One  evening  while  at  a  Masque,  a  young  noble- 
man of  the  Court,  whom  Digby  calls  Ursatius, 
and  a  complete  stranger  to  Venetia,  spoke  to  her 
thus  :  *'  Fair  lady,  I  shall  begin  to  endear  myself 
to  your  knowledge  by  taxing  you  with  that  with 
which  I  am  confident  you  cannot  excuse  yourself 
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of;  for  if  by  the  exterior  lineaments  of  the  face 
...  we  may  conjecture  the  frame  and  temper  of 
the  mind,  certainly  yours  must  be  endowed  with 
such  perfections  that  it  is  the  greatest  injustice  and 
ingratitude  that  may  be,  for  you  to  imprison  your 
thoughts  in  silence,  and  to  deny  the  happiness  of 
your  conversation  to  those  whose  very  souls  de- 
pend upon  every  motion  that  you  make." 

This  fulsome  speech  much  astonished  Venetia 
to  whom  the  young  man  was  quite  unknown  save 
by  name.  She  replied  to  his  rhodomontade  very 
civilly,  but  in  an  equally  florid  style  to  the  effect 
that  if  "  nature  had  bestowed  any  exterior  re- 
commendations "  on  her  of  which  she  was  quite 
unaware,  she  was  so  conscious  of  other  weaknesses 
that  she  felt  obliged  to  undeceive  him.  Her 
admirer  began  another  effusive  address  which 
fortunately  was  cut  short  by  the  arrival  of  a 
partner  to  take  her  to  dance,  and  so  she  left  her 
unwelcome  admirer  with  a  disdainful  look. 


CHAPTER  II 

Venetia  was  greatly  in  request  as  a  partner  that 
night  and  it  was  late  before  she  returned  home. 
Before  retiring  to  bed  she  recounted  to  her 
governess,  (called  Faustina  in  the  Memoirs)  all 
that  had  passed  between  her  and  "  Ursatius  ; " 
the  governess,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the 
enamoured  nobleman,  was  profuse  in  his  praise, 
she  described  him  as  being  '*  the  discreetest,  the 
most  courteous,  and  the  most  generous  nobleman 
in  the  Kingdom."  These  eulogies  however  were 
unavailing  in  diverting  Venetia's  affections  from 
Kenelm  ;  she  replied  to  them  thus  :  "  Dos't  thou 
then  think  that  any  of  these  considerations  can 
make  me  false  to  that  affection,  that  in  respect  of 
me  had  no  beginning,  for  my  memory  reacheth 
not  to  that  time,  and  which  I  am  resolved  shall 
die  with  me." 

Faustina  then  begins  by  praising  Venetia*s 
usual  discretion,  but  goes  on  to  assure  her  that  in 
this  instance  she  is  acting  unreasonably  in  *'  casting 
away  love  upon  one  who  is  insensible  of  it  ; "  and 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  Kenelm  has  been  now 
absent  four  years  without  her  hearing  from  him. 

Venetia  hotly  defends  Kenelm  :  *'  True,"  she 
says,  "  four  years  have  passed  since  1  have  seen 
him,  or  have  heard  from  him,  but  call  not  that 
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his  fault,  which  is  caused  only  by  the  rigour  of 
our  cruel  parents  ;  you  know  it  is  so  long  since 
the  time  of  their  unhappy  falling  out,  who  ever 
since  have  had  so  watchful  eyes  over  us,  that  it 
hath  been  impossible  for  us  young  lovers  to  find 
out  any  means  to  communicate  their  passions  ;  and 
therefore  I  see  that  it  is  ordained  in  heaven  that  I 
must  harbour  no  other  flame  within  my  breast, 
since  this  long  absence  and  so  many  other 
oppositions  have  not  been  able  to  smother  this." 

Faustina  then  tries  to  persuade  her  how  far 
more  advantageous  a  match  with  Ursatius  would 
be,  "  who  in  splendour  of  nobility,  abundance  of 
riches,  and  favour  with  his  prince  is  eminent 
above  all  others,"  than  with  Theagenes  (Digby), 
"  who  hath  hardly  escaped,  by  his  mother's 
extreme  industry,  with  the  scant  relics  of  a  ship- 
wrecked estate,  and  from  his  father  hath  inherited 
nothing  but  a  foul  stain  in  his  blood  for  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  fatal  revolution   in  this  state." 

"  Methinks,"  replies  Venetia,  "  you  speak  in  his 
prejudice  with  more  passion  than  you  can  accuse 
me  of  in  loving  him ;  besides,"  she  continues, 
"  to  speak  a  little  on  his  father's  behalf,  all  men 
know  that  it  was  no  malicious  intent  or  ambitious 
desires  that  brought  him  into  that  conspiracy, 
but  his  too  inviolable  faith  to  his  friend,  (Catesby) 
that  had  intrusted  him  with  so  dangerous  a  secret, 
and  his  zeal  to  his  country's  ancient  liberties, 
which  being  misled  by  those  upon  whose  advice 
he  relied,  was  the  cause  of  overthrowing  the  most 
generous,  discreet,  worthy  and  hopeful  gentleman 
that    ever    this    country     brought     forth.     And 
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for  his  estate,  although  it  were  much  less  than  it 
is,  yet  it  would  be  plentiful  enough  for  me  who 
loveth  him  for  his  better  part,  which  is  his  mind, 
besides  that  I  am  so  much  beholden  to  fortune, 
that  I  am  myself  mistress  of  so  much  as  may 
satisfy  a  heart  that  can  content  itself  with  con- 
venience, more  than  which  is  excess  and 
superfluity  which  is  too  mean  and  abject  a  thing 
to  enter  into  the  lowest  thoughts  of  one  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  divine  light  of  a  noble  and 
hcroical  love,  as  mine  is.  Therefore  1  am 
resolved  I  will  no  longer  be  a  patient  martyr  ;  but 
will  speedily  use  some  means  that  he  may  hear 
from  me,  and  I  have  news  of  him.  Faustina 
perceiving  her  lady  to  grow  more  passionate  by 
contradiction,  and  the  guiltiness  of  her  conscience 
making  her  doubt  that  Venetia  saw  too  far  into 
her  heart,  thought  it  more  expedient  for  the 
present  to  give  way  to  her  lady's  vehemence  ; 
which  she  did  by  promising  her  best  and  faithful 
service  to  procure  her  content,  now  that  she 
perceived  clearly  which  way  it  was  resolutely 
bent."  As  soon  as  Venetia  had  gone  to  bed, 
"  wishing  her  good  rest  and  joyful  dreams,  with  a 
low  curtsey  she  took  her  leave  and  went  into  her 
own  chamber."  The  treacherous  governess  spent 
a  troubled  night  devising  a  plan  by  which  she 
might  lure  her  unsuspecting  charge  into  the 
hands  of  Ursatius,  and  thus  win  the  heavy  bribe 
he  had  oflfered  her  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  design. 
A  few  davs  later  Faustina  informed  Venetia  that 
hearing  that  Kenelm  had  arrived  in  the  town  the 
night  before,  she  had  sent  a  messenger  to  him  by 
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whom  an  arrangement  was  made  that  Kenelm 
should  meet  Venetia  about  sunset  the  next  day  in 
*'  the  park  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city." 
This  was  probably  what  is  now  Hyde  Park. 

Venetia  was  overjoyed   at  the  glad  news,  and 
'*  after    passing  the  night    and  part  of  the    next 
day  in  much   unquietness,"    the   long-anticipated 
moment  at  last  arrived,  when   "  the  declining  sun, 
that  was  ready  to  plunge  himself  into  his  lover's 
bosom,  summoned  her   to  begin   her  journey  to 
hers."     Faustina  had  taken  the  precaution  "  for 
less  notice   sake,   not   to  make  use   of  her   own 
coach  but  to  hire  one  ;  so  that  under  this  pretence 
the  coachman   of  Ursatius  in  a  disguised  livery, 
with  his  horses  but  a  hired  coach,  was  there  to 
begin  the  first  act  of  the  ensuing  tragedy."     Thus 
Venetia   set   out  alone   on  her   eventful  journey. 
"  She  was  scarce  gone  half  way  to  the  appointed 
place,  when  five  or  six  horsemen,  well-mounted 
overtook  the  coach  ;  who  speaking  to  the  coach- 
man, that  was  instructed  what  to  do,  he  stayed 
his  horses,  and  two  of  them  alighting,  came  into 
the  coach  to  her,   and  drawing   their  poignards, 
threatened   her  with   death   if  she   cried   out   or 
made  any   noise,  assuring   her  withal,  that  from 
them  she  should  receive  no  violence,  if  she  would 
sit   quietly  ;    and   therewithal   drew    the   curtains 
that  none  might  see  who  was  in  the  coach  as  they 
passed   by."      The   poor   girl,   "  in   an   agony   of 
distracted    thoughts,"    and,    "  fearing    the    worst 
that  might  happen  to  an  undefended   maid  that 
was    fallen    into    rude   hands,"    travelled    on    till 
the  dawn  disclosed   "  a  fair  lodge  that  stood  in 
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the  middle  of  a  pleasant  lawn  environed  with  rich 
groves."  Here  the  coach  drew  up.  Venetia  was 
received  at  the  entrance  by  an  "  ancient  woman," 
who  reassuring  her  by  comfortable  speeches,  led 
the  way  to  a  richly  adorned  chamber,  advising 
her  to  repose  herself  after  so  tedious  and  trouble- 
some a  night  as,  of  necessity,  she  must  have 
passed.  Wearied  out  with  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  the  night,  Venetia  soon  fell  asleep. 
Towards  evening  she  was  awakened  by  hearing 
someone  stumble  on  entering  the  room. 
Thoroughly  alarmed  she  sprang  up  in  bed,  when 
"  by  the  glimmer  of  the  light  that  stole  in 
between  the  chinks  of  the  drawn  curtains,  she 
perceived,  as  he  came  near  her,  Ursatius,"  the 
gentleman  whose  attentions  at  the  ball  had  been 
so  unwelcome  to  her.  After  kneeling  down  at 
her  bedside  he  began,  "  Before  I  came  into  your 
presence,  fairest  Venetia,  I  had  proposed  to 
myself  many  things  that  I  would  say  to  you,  to 
excuse  my  deceiving  you  in  getting  you  hither  ; 
but  that  divinity  that  is  about  you  doth  so 
astonish  me  that  I  forgot  all  studied  eloquence, 
and  am  forced  to  betake  myself  to  the  naked  and 
simple  expression  of  a  faltering  tongue,  that 
speaketh  but  the  over-boilings  of  a  passionate 
heart.  What  error  I  have  committed  is  caused 
by  love  ;  he  was  my  guide,  and  hath  brought  me 
to  that  pass  that,  without  it  be  requitted  by 
yours,  I  cannot  live." 

'*  Alas,"  replied  Venetia,  "  how  ill  your  deeds 
and  words  sort  together !  You  mention  love, 
but  perform  the  effects  of  extreme  hatred  !     You 
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sue  to  me  for  life,  and  in  a  treacherous  manner 
have  brought  mine  into  your  power  ;  but 
howsoever,  at  least  I  have  this  content  remaining, 
that  I  shall  find  out  sundry  ways  to  death,  if  you 
attempt  anything  upon  my  honour,  the  loss  of 
which  I  am  resolved  never  to  outlive  ;  and  then 
my  injured  ghost  shall  be  a  perpetual  terror  to 
your  guilty  soul,  which  I  will  so  pursue,  that  I 
will  make  you  fly  to  hell  to  save  you  from  my 
more  tormenting  vengeance." 

**  Ursatius  was  so  amazed,  that  he  was  a  long 
time  before  he  replied  anything  to  her  resolute 
answer  ;  '*  at  last  "  he  called  his  spirits  together, 
and  strove  what  he  could  to  lessen  the  error  he 
had  committed,  laying  much  of  the  fault  upon 
Faustina's  instigations,  and  telling  her  how 
she  had  been  the  plotter  of  all,  and  that  for  his 
part,  his  intent  was  never  to  have  used  violence  ; 
but  that  he  gave  way  to  this  action,  seeing  how 
negligent  her  father  was  of  her,  that  left  her  so 
long  and  in  the  tuition  of  so  false  a  servant,  to 
live  by  herself  in  a  dissolute  age."  He  assured 
her  that  he  desired  nothing  but  to  win  her  love, 
and  that  by  proving  his  devotion  to  her,  she 
would  finally  consent  to  marry  him.  In  the 
meantime  '*  he  besought  her  to  consider  herself 
mistress  of  all  that  he  had." 

Venetia  had  little  doubt  that  "  this  was  but  a 
cunning  invention  of  his,  to  try  first,  if  he  could 
win  her  consent  by  fair  means,  thought  it  her 
best  course  not  to  overthrow  his  hopes  altogether, 
but  so  to  suspend  them  that  she  might  gain  time, 
wherein    only    consisted    the    possibility    of    her 
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safety."  Accordingly  "  she  answered  him,  that 
in  the  state  she  was  in,  and  considering  how  he 
had  injured  her,  she  could  not  believe  that  he 
intended  really  what  he  said  ;  but  when  by 
experience  she  should  find  him  to  love  her  as 
worthily  as  he  professed,  that  might  be  an 
inducement  to  her  to  think  better  of  him  than 
yet  she  did." 

While  they  were  still  talking,  the  woman  who 
had  received  Venetia  on  her  arrival,  brought  in 
supper,  but  left  them  immediately  she  had  placed 
the  meal  on  the  table.  Ursatius  himself  waited 
upon  her.  When  supper  was  over,  he  led  her 
'*  down  the  stairs  into  a  garden,  that  her  chamber 
window  looked  into,  all  the  several  parts  of  which 
she  narrowly  observed.  At  length,  the  sun  setting 
and  a  summery  dew  beginning  to  fall,  Ursatius 
asked  her  if  she  was  not  tired  with  walking,  which 
intimation  of  retiring  she  taking  hold  of,  they 
returned  again  to  her  chamber,  that  by  this  time 
was  dressed  up,  and  the  bed  made  to  receive  her. 
Then  Ursatius,  perceiving  that  she  had  a  desire 
to  betake  herself  to  rest,  pretending  that  she 
laboured  yet  of  her  late  toil,  he  took  his  leave 
and  wished  her  a  quiet  and  happy  night, 
commanding  the  old  woman  to  attend  diligently 
upon  her  ;  who  having  helped  her  to  bed  retired 
herself  into  an  inner  chamber." 

When  left  alone,  Venetia  began  to  consider  by 
what  means  she  might  escape  from  her  captor,  in 
whose  fair  words  she  had  very  little  confidence. 
While  walking  in  the  garden,  she  had  noticed  an 
arbour    on    the    top    of  a   mound    which    over- 
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looked  the  wall,  "  and  by  that  place  she  deemed 
that  she  might  most  fitly  take  her  flight. 
Wherefore,  when  by  her  loud  snoring,  she  per- 
ceived that  her  guardian  was  fast  asleep,  she  rose 
with  as  little  noise  as  she  could,  and  tying  her 
sheets  together,  made  one  end  fast  to  a  bar  in  the 
window,  and  by  that  let  herself  down  so  gently, 
that  she  came  to  touch  the  ground  without  any 
hurt ;  and  then  going  straight  to  the  arbour,  she 
got  down  the  wall  by  making  use  of  her  garters, 
as  before  she  had  done  of  her  sheets,  and  then 
finding  herself  at  liberty  in  the  park,  she  directed 
her  course  one  certain  way  until  she  came  to  the 
pales,  which  with  some  difficulty  she  climbed 
over  ;  and  then  she  wandered  over  wild  fields 
and  horrid  woods,  without  meeting  any  highway 
or  sign  of  habitation."  After  wandering  about 
all  night  until  towards  morning,  thoroughly 
wearied  out,  she  sat  down  to  rest  herself,  thinking 
that  by  this  time  she  had  left  the  house  of  her  late 
captor  sufficiently  far  behind.  Suddenly  from 
out  of  the  wood  rushed  "  a  hungry  wolf,"  "  and 
perceiving  her  by  the  increasing  twilight,  ran  at 
her  with  open  mouth,  whom  as  soon  as  she  saw, 
fear  made  her  run  away  ;  but  to  little  purpose, 
for  he  had  soon  overtaken  her,  and  having  got 
her  down,  would  have  made  her  his  prey." 

Fortunately  her  cries  for  help  were  heard  by  a 
young  nobleman  who  had  been  out  all  night 
harbouring  a  stag  ;  he  quickly  rushed  to  her 
assistance,  and  blowing  his  horn,  summoned  his 
servants  and  dogs,  "  So  that  among  them,  they 
quickly    made  an    end   of  the    unhappy    beast." 
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Poor  Venetia  was  lifted  from  the  ground  almost 
dead  with  fear ;  she  had  received  wounds  in 
several  places  from  the  "  wolfs  merciless  teeth  "  ; 
"  the  pain  of  which  and  loss  of  blood,  and  her 
wearisome  journey,  made  her  almost  faint ;  so 
that,  resting  upon  a  green  bank,  she  told  Mardon- 
tius*  who  she  was,  and  part  of  the  adventures  that 
had  befallen  her  ;  and  he  having  requited  her  by 
informing  her  of  his  name  and  quality,  stood  as 
one  amazed,  sucking  into  his  veins  the  fire  of 
love  which  was  kindled  at  that  beauty  that  yet 
shined  with  admirable  majesty  through  her 
bleeding  wounds."  She  presently  interrupted 
his  pleasant  contemplation  by  inquiring  what  castle 
it  was  whose  turrets  could  be  seen  rising  above 
the  trees.  He  answered  her  "  that  an  old  lady, 
famous  for  her  virtue  and  zeal  in  religion,  dwelt 
there,  whose  name  was  Artesia."  "  What !  "  replied 
Venetia,  "  Artesia,  the  widow  of  Auridonio  ?  " 
Mardontius  answered  in  the  affirmative.  *'  Then," 
said  Venetia,  *'  I  see  that  amidst  my  miseries. 
Heaven  hath  not  abandoned  all  care  ot  me,  for 
this  is  the  place  of  all  others  I  should  have  wished 
to  be  in,  Artesia  being  my  kinswoman,  and  one 
that  I  am  sure  will  compassionate  my  disasters. 
Therefore,  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  ashamed  since  fortune 
hath  made  me  owe  my  life  unto  you,  to  beg  the 
favour  of  you  to  conduct  me  thither."  "  Fairest 
lady,"  answered  Mardontius,  "  I  must  lament  my 


*The  name  by  which  the  young  nobleman,  who  was 
possibly  the  Earl  of  Dorset  or  his  brother,  Edward  Sack- 
ville,  is  known  in  the  Memoirs. 
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evil  fortune  that  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  you 
thither,  for  there  is  some  private  cause  which 
makes  it  very  unfit  for  me  to  come  to  that  house, 
but  my  servants  shall  wait  upon  you  and  see  you 
safe  there  ;  and  1  hope  in  some  other  place,  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  express  the  much  respect  I 
bear  unto  you  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  from  this 
hour  forwards,  I  vow  myself  unto  you  in  the 
strictest  ties  of  a  humble  and  affectionate  servant." 
Venetia  thanked  him  for  all  the  kindness  he  had 
shown  her,  and  concluded  by  telling  him  that  she 
would  evermore  be  his  debtor.  Mardontius  then 
took  his  leave,  ordering  two  of  his  servants  to 
conduct  her  to  Artesia's  house. 


CHAPTER  III 

Venetia  was  kindly  received  by  her  relative, 
who  insisted  on  her  making  the  house  her  home 
for  the  present.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
wolf  were  soon  healed  by  careful  treatment. 
One  day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  garden, 
Venetia  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  Lady  Artesia  of  Lady  Digby,  knowing  what 
strong  friendship  existed  between  them,  her 
object  being  to  gather  news  of  Kenelm.  Lady 
Artesia  was  only  too  ready  to  talk  about  her  old 
friend  "  extolling  with  what  an  admirable  wit 
and  understanding  she  was  endued,  and  now 
being  left  a  widow  in  the  flower  of  her  youth, 
accompanied  with  a  flourishing  beauty  and  a 
plentiful  estate,  yet  she  was  so  much  wedded  to 
her  dear  husband's  love,  that  she  neglected  all  the 
advantageous  offers  of  earnest  and  great  suitors, 
that  she  might  with  the  more  liberty  perform  the 
part  of  a  careful  mother  to  the  dear  pledges  of 
their  virgin  affections."  "  For  by  him,"  continued 
the  Lady  Artesia,  "  she  had  two  children,  who 
now,  by  her  industry  in  bringing  them  up  in  all 
qualities  and  virtuous  exercises,  correspondent  to 
their  birth,  do  give  assured  hopes  that  they  will 
not  degenerate  from  their  father's  worth,  nor  give 
their  mother  cause  to  think  that  her  great  care  in 
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their  education  was  ill  bestowed."  She  then  went 
on  to  describe  the  two  brothers  in  glowing  terms 
and  to  say  how  fond  she  had  always  been  of  their 
mother,  and  that  it  had  been  the  dearest  wish  of 
her  heart  to  unite  the  two  families  ;  '*  for,"  she 
continued,  "  I  have  laboured  long  and  Arete 
(Lady  Digby)  hath  not  been  wanting  on  her  part, 
to  join  in  marriage  her  oldest  son  and  my 
grandchild  that  you  see  here  ;  who,  if  partiality 
deceive  me  not,  besides  that  she  shall  inherit  a 
great  estate  ot  her  father's,  is  so  much  beholden 
to  nature,  that  she  may  show  her  face  among  the 
fairest,  when  you  are  away,  I  mean." 

This  speech,  to  Venetia,  seemed  as  though 
"  death  had  shot  her  heart  through,"  but  impatient 
to  know  the  worst,  she  revived  "  her  fainting 
spirits,"  and  enquired  what  it  was  that  hindered 
the  effecting  of  it,  *'  since  you  two,"  she  said, 
•'  that  are  the  guiders  of  it,  are  equally  affected 
with  the  desire  thereof."  "  It  is,"  answered 
Artesia,  '*  the  backwardness  of  Kenelm,  of  which 
his  mother  one  day  complaining  to  me,  told  me 
what  an  answer  he  had  made  to  her  a  little  before, 
as  she  had  solicited  him  to  condescend  to  her  just 
desire,  it  being  so  much  to  his  advantage. 
*  Madam,'  quoth  he,  '  the  greatest  obligation 
that  I  have  to  you,  and  wherein  you  express  your 
love  most  to  me,  is  the  liberty  that  you  have  left 
to  me  in  this  main  business  of  marriage,  upon 
the  good  or  evil  success  of  which  dependeth  one's 
future  happiness  or  misery  ;  besides,  to  have  it 
complete  in  all  respects,  the  first  motives  of  it 
should  not  be  sordid  wealth  or  other  conveniences. 
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but  a  divine  affection,  which  may  make  their  souls 
one  as  the  other  bond  doth  their  bodies  ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  though  I  know  this  gentle- 
woman do  everyway  deserve  better  fortune  than  I 
can  bring  her,  I  feel  not  yet  that  flame  in  me 
towards  her,  which  is  indeed  only  a  gift  of  heaven. 
Therefore  as  long  as  the  weakness  of  our  estate 
obligeth  you  not  to  sell  me  to  repair  that,  I 
beseech  you  give  me  leave  to  look  a  little  while 
about  me,  and  to  please  myself  awhile  with  flying 
abroad  before  I  be  put  into  the  mue.'  Yet 
because  I  have  nothing  unattempted.  Arete  (Lady 
Digby)  and  myself,  when  I  last  saw  her,  resolved 
that  she  should  bring  him  hither,  to  try  if  my 
grandchild's  silent  beauty  can  persuade  him  to 
what  yet  he  hath  ever  been  averse  ;  so  that  taking 
the  offered  occasion  of  my  son's  coming  hither, 
who  will  be  here  to-morrow,  to  communicate  with 
my  nearest  friends,  my  content  of  seeing  so  dear 
a  son  that  hath  been  long  absent  from  me,  I  have 
invited  her  to  my  house,  who  I  expect  will  be 
here  within  these  two  or  three  days,  together 
with  Kenelm." 

This  announcement,  coming  after  the  ill  news 
contained  in  the  first  part  of  Lady  Artesia's 
speech  was,  to  Venetia,  "  like  a  gentle  gale  of 
wind,  that  in  a  burning  day  creepeth  over  sweet 
and  flowery  meads." 

Venetia,  when  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Digby, 
had  to  disguise  her  feelings  towards  Kenelm,  for 
his  mother  kept  an  ever  watchful  eye  upon  them 
during  their  visit  ;  nevertheless  Kenelm  soon 
found  out  a  way  to  make  love  to  the  companion 
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of  his  childhood,  who  had  now  grown  into  such 
a  beautiful  woman.  An  opportunity  occurred  one 
day  when  Venetia  accidently  let  her  glove  fall. 
Kenelm,  who  was  standing  by,  quickly  picked  it 
up  and  placed  inside  it  a  letter  he  had  written  the 
day  before,  "and  kissing  it  gave  it  her,  who 
putting  her  hand  into  it  to  pull  it  on,  felt  a  paper 
there,  which  conceiving  how  it  came  there,  she 
kept  safe  till  night  ;  and  then  after  she  was  in 
bed,  and  had  dismissed  the  servants,  she  read  it 
by  the  help  of  the  watch-light,  which  stood  burn- 
ing by  her,  and  being  thereby  instructed  how  she 
should  govern  herself  when  the  occasion  was 
presented  to  procure  a  fit  and  secure  meeting, 
sleep  stole  upon  her  as  she  was  entertaining  her 
pleased  thoughts  with  the  hope  of  that  blessed 
hour,  which  happened  to  be  the  next  day  :  for 
Artesia  and  her  son,  and  all  the  company  that  was 
at  her  house,  were  invited  to  hunt  a  stag  in  the 
forest  that  was  near  adjoining  ;  when  being  in  the 
midst  of  the  chase,  and  everyone  attentive  to  the 
sport,  Venetia,  staying  to  be  the  hindermost, 
turned  her  horse  down  a  riding  that  led  another 
way  to  where  the  hounds  had  gone,  which  she 
did  in  such  a  manner,  as  those  that  were  near  her 
might  conceive  she  would  have  taken  him  up,  as 
being  weary  with  a  long  chase,  and  not  desirous 
to  follow  it  further,  but  that  he  being  hot 
and  impatient  of  the  fit,  did  perforce  carry  her 
that  way  when  he  was  diverted  from  the  other." 
Kenelm  likewise  lost  the  hounds,  and  joined 
the  lady  ;  the  two  rode  on  together,  "  till  being 
too  far  got  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  in 
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such  a  wild  place  could  not  find  them  out,  they 
alighted  and  led  their  horses  into  a  thicket." 
The  two  lovers  sat  down  side  by  side  while  their 
horses  "  grazed  by  them."  Venetia  was  the  first 
to  open  the  conversation. 

"  The  confidence  that  I  have  of  your  respect," 
she  said,  *'  my  dearest  Kenelm,  in  thus  exposing 
my  honour  into  your  hands,  is,  without  any  other, 
a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  love  I  bear  you  ;  yet 
because  the  remembrance  of  past  sorrows  is  the 
mother  of  present  joy,  and  that  the  relation  of 
what  I  have  suffered  for  being  constant  to  you, 
may  make  me  in  some  measure  seem  worthy  of 
the  return  of  your  affection,  I  will,  as  briefly  as  I 
can,  run  over  the  widow  hours  that  leaden  feet 
have  crept  over  me,  since  I  had  the  blessing  of 
seeing  you." 

"  You  would  do  too  great  a  wrong,  fairest 
Venetia,"  interrupted  Kenelm,  "  to  my  clear 
flame,  if  at  least  any  injustice  can  proceed  from  so 
divine  a  hand,  in  thinking  that  there  were  need  of 
any  other  motive  for  me  to  love  you  but  yourself." 

When  he  had  continued  this  outburst  of 
eloquence  for  some  time,  Venetia  replied,  "  I 
must  yield  in  the  manner  of  expression,  to  you 
that  have  the  advantage  of  wit  and  learning  to 
clothe  your  conceptions  in  the  gracefullest  attire  ; 
but  in  reality  of  love  I  will  never  yield^to  you." 
After  more  conversation  in  this  strain,  and  further 
protestations  of  love  on  the  part  of  Kenelm, 
Venetia  proceeds  with  the  story  of  her  past 
troubles,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Kenelm  in 
return  tells  her  his.     He  concluded  by  recounting 
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how  his  mother  daily  urged  him  *'  to  match 
himself  "  with  Artesia's  grandchild,  and  that  how 
at  last,  in  order  to  escape  from  further  persuasion, 
he  prevailed  on  his  mother  to  allow  him  to 
travel  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  by  which 
time  he  would  be  old  enough  to  be  his  own 
master  ;  "  then,"  said  he,  "  shall  1  come  home 
free  from  those  fears  that  now  hold  my  soul  in 
continual  anguish  ;  and  enjoying  your  favour, 
shall  in  one  short  hour  recompense  all  the 
torments  that  I  have  already  suffered,  and  till 
then  shall  suffer  for  your  sake  ....  but  oh," 
continued  he  with  a  deep  sigh,  '*  something 
within  me  whispers  to  my  soul  and  biddeth  me 
take  heed  how  I  build  the  hopes  of  my  future  joy 
and  bliss  upon  the  continuance  of  a  woman's 
affection  during  a  long  absence." 

"  It  is,"  replied  Venetia,  "  some  wicked  fiend 
sent  from  the  envious  enemy  of  mankind,  that 
would  kindle  the  tormenting  fire  of  jealousy 
within  your  heart  ;  if  any  such  fear  as  you  speak 
of  do  breathe  there  therefore,  confidently  pluck 
him  out  from  thence,  for  that  sun  that  is  now 
declining  in  the  west  shall  alter  his  course,  and 
rise  where  soon  he  will  set,  and  his  beams,  which 
are  now  the  authors  of  life  and  vegetation,  shall 
dart  cold  poison  and  destruction  upon  the  world, 
before  I  suffer  my  clear  flame  to  grow  dim,  or 
the  heat  that  is  in  my  breast  to  grow  fainter,  but 
who  alas  !  can  ascertain  me  that  the  delights  which 
you  are  going  unto,  and  the  variety  of  great 
actions  which  will  daily  take  up  your  thoughts, 
and  the  rare  beauty  of  accomplished  and  ingenious 
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ladies  which  you  shall  see,  may  not  in  time  make 
you  forget  your  love,  your  faith,  to  a  poor  maid 
that  hath  nothing  to  plead  for  her,  but  her 
infinite  love  to  you,"  with  the  last  of  which 
words  her  declining  lids  did  let  fall  some  drops  of 
crystal  upon  her  modest  cheeks,  which  showed 
like  the  morning  dew  upon  a  bed  of  roses  that 
seem  to  weep  because  the  sun  maketh  no  more 
haste  to  display  their  beauty,  which  Kenelm  drying 
with  his  lips  was  some  time  before  he  could  frame 
this  answer.  "  Dearest  lady  and  mistress,  from 
the  knowledge  of  yourself  you  may  have  entire 
certainty  of  my  love  and  faith  ;  for  since  the 
world  hath  nothing  of  greater  perfection  than  you 
are,  you  need  not  doubt  that  the  sight  of  a  fairer 
object  can  ever  dispossess  you  of  your  right." 
Kenelm  continued  in  this  high-flown  strain  for 
some  time,  till,  in  fact,  "  the  setting  sun  going 
down  in  a  cloud,  seemed,  as  being  careful  in  their 
behalfs,  to  be  angry  at  their  so  long  stay  there." 

Such  pleasing  conversation  had  made  the  time 
fly  quickly  by,  and  seeing  how  late  it  was,  they 
made  haste  to  remount  their  horses.  They  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  found  that  they  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  forest  ;  however  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  a  keeper  who  put 
them  on  the  right  road.  Lady  Digby  was  by  no 
means  pleased  when  she  found  that  her  son  and 
Venetia  Stanley  had  lost  themselves  for  half  a  day  in 
a  wood ;  therefore,  though  before  she  had  been  loth 
for  her  son's  departure  abroad,  now  she  hastened 
on  his  intended  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  was  to 
study  for  some  time  at  the  university  there. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Venetia  was,  after  this  episode,  treated  with 
marked  coldness  by  her  hostess,  she  therefore 
shortly  took  her  leave,  "  having  first  made  her 
a  noble  present  of  a  jewel  that  would  manifoldly 
countervail  her  expenses  in  entertaining  her  ;  and 
from  thence  went  to  '  London  '  where  she  might 
hope  best  to  receive  news  of  her  '  Kenelm  '  and 
to  have  means  to  convey  hers  to  him." 

They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  bidding  each  other  a  last  farewell 
before  the  departure  of  Kenelm,  "  when  they 
both  renewed  the  protestations  of  their  affections 
and  vows  of  constancy,  and  Kenelm  presented  her 
with  a  diamond  ring  which  he  used  to  wear, 
entreating  her,  whensoever  she  did  cast  her  eyes 
upon  it,  to  conceive  that  it  told  her  in  his  behalf, 
that  his  heart  would  prove  as  hard  as  that  stone 
in  the  admittance  of  any  new  affection."  She  in 
her  turn  gave  him  a  long  lock  of  her  hair,  which 
she  desired  him  to  wear  for  her  sake.  "  With 
this  precious  relic  about  his  arm,"  Kenelm  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  France.  He  stayed  some  time 
in  Paris,  till  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and  the 
plague  which  was  raging  there  at  that  time,  drove 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  less  populous  city  ;  he 
accordingly  retired  to  Angers,  which  he  describes 
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in  the  Memoirs  as  a  city  "  inferior  to  none  in  all 
that  country  for  wholesomeness  of  air,  abundance 
of  provisions,  and  courtesy  of  persons  of  quality 
that  inhabit  there." 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  threw  all  France  into  a 
state  of  civil  war,  for  Henry's  son  and  successor, 
Louis  XIII.  being  still  a  minor,  the  Regency  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  Mother,  Marie 
de  Medici.  The  Queen  placed  the  government 
of  the  country  practically  in  the  hands  of  her 
favourite,  a  compatriot  of  hers,  a  Florentine 
named  Concini,  whom  she  created  Marquis 
d'Ancre.  This  man,  by  his  overbearing  manner, 
became  intensely  unpopular  with  the  French 
nobility,  and  the  young  King  was  persuaded  by 
some  of  the  more  powerful  nobles  to  cause  the 
Marquis  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  mother,  the 
Queen,  to  be  imprisoned  at  Blois.  The  Queen 
soon  contrived  to  escape  from  her  prison  by  the  aid 
of  some  of  her  supporters,  and  retired  to  Angers, 
there  awaiting  the  arrival  of  further  assistance 
from  her  friends.  While  at  Angers,  the  Queen 
"  entertained  herself  with  masques,  feasts,  music, 
and  such  other  recreations  as  might  make  time 
slide  more  pleasingly  by  her."  One  night,  at 
a  masque-ball  at  Court,  Kenelm  was  dancing  with 
a  lady  whom  he  had  met  before  in  Paris.  The 
Queen,  observing  "  the  gracefulness  of  his 
gesture  .  .  .  felt  at  the  first  sight  of  him  a  secret 
love,  which  soon  grew  so  violent  that  it  made  her 
forget  her  own  greatness,  and  compelled  Kenelm, 
in  order  to  preserve  his  constancy  for  Venetia  to 
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quit  the  Court."  He  therefore  caused  a  report 
to  be  spread  about  that  he  had  been  murdered  in 
the  tumult  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  Queen 
having  disbanded  her  forces  upon  her  reconciliation 
with  the  King,  her  son,  after  the  battle  of  Angers. 
Soon  after  he  left  France  and  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  for  some  time. 

He  took  up  his  abode  in  Florence,  whence  as 
soon  as  he  had  settled  down  he  hastened  to  write 
to  Venetia  informing  her  of  his  health,  in  case  the 
rumour  of  his  death  should  have  reached  her  ears. 
Unhappily  it  befell  that  his  letters  miscarried  and 
never  reached  poor  Venetia.  Evil  news  so  often 
travels  quicker  than  good,  and  the  tidings  of  her 
lover's  death  reached  Venetia  in  London.  The 
blow  was  overpowering,  and  overcome  with  grief 
she  longed  for  death  to  release  her  from  her 
misery. 

"  Alas,"  would  she  say,  '*  wherein  have  I 
offended  Death  that  he  should  thus  cruelly  rob 
me  of  my  dearest  jewel.''  Yet,  since  thy  stroke 
is  never  to  be  recalled,  I  will  pardon  thee,  and 
henceforward  call  thee  courteous,  if  thou  wilt 
level  at  me  thy  leaden  dart,  so  that  I  may  be 
exempted  from  all  the  miseries  of  this  life  which 
remain  to  me,  and  follow  my  joys  that  are  gone 
before  me  into  the  other  world." 

In  a  flow  of  passionate  words  she  expresses  a 
sudden  longing  to  bring  her  life  to  an  end,  there 
and  then,  so  that  she  may  be  for  ever  united  with 
her  lover.  "  There,"  she  continues,  *'  shall  our 
happy  spirits  wander  in  the  Elysian  fields,  and  be 
united  together  with  the  holy  fire  of  divine  love 
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in  that  immense  and  glorious  flaming  light,  which 
comprehendeth  all  things."  The  thought  however 
is  quickly  dispelled  as  the  sin  of  self-destruction 
is  borne  in  upon  her  mind.  *'  But  ah  !  me,"  she 
continues,  *'  whither  do  my  wandering  fancies 
carry  me  into  a  night  of  error  ?  I  know  alas  !  1 
know  too  well,  that  the  gates  which  lead  souls 
into  the  region  of  bliss,  are  shut  against  them  that 
lay  violent  hands  against  themselves  ;  and  good 
reason  it  is  that  they  should  be  tormented  in 
eternal  darkness,  who  through  self-love  give  up 
without  order  or  have  the  custody  of  that  fort 
which  God  and  nature  put  them  in  to  maintain, 
and  looking  with  the  light  of  truth  and  not  of 
passion,  what  is  it  but  self-love  that  maketh  me 
thus  wish  to  die .''  He  that  I  lament  is  doubtless 
enthroned  in  happiness  among  the  blessed  angels 
that  in  this  life  he  resembled,  and  is  labouring  to 
get  me  to  him.  Shall  I  then,  with  immature  haste, 
overthrow  those  joys  which  I  have  reason  to  hope 
for .?  No,  wretched  heart,  live  on  till  he  call  thee 
to  a  better  state,  and  in  the  meantime  my  life 
shall  be  a  continual  martyrdom,  which  I  hope 
may  purge  and  refine  such  defects  as  are  natural  in 
me,  and  make  me  worthy  of  that  seat,  which  I  am 
sure  he  will  provide  me." 

For  several  days  Venetia  mourned  for  the 
supposed  death  of  her  lover  ;  feigning  indisposition 
she  saw  no  one  except  "  Mardontius,"  the  young 
man  who  had  saved  her  from  the  wolf.  No 
sooner  had  she  left  the  Lady  Artesia's  house  and 
repaired  to  London,  than  this  ardent  admirer 
followed    her    thither.     All    his   passionate   pro- 
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testations  of  love,  however,  were  repulsed;  Venetia 
told  him  that  if  he  ever  used  such  language  to  her 
again  "  she  should  estrange  herself  from  his  sight 
and  friendship,"  that,  because  out  of  gratitude  to 
him  for  having  saved  her  life  she  had  always  for 
him  such  goodwill  as  a  sister  might  bear  to  a 
brother,  but  further  than  that  she  could  not  go, 
as  she  had  already  plighted  her  affection  wholly 
and  irrevocably  to  Kenelm  Digby.  Mardontius 
being  a  man  of  the  world,  saw  that  it  was  futile  to 
strive  to  win  Venetia's  affections  by  further 
solicitations,  but  contented  himself  for  the  present 
with  ingratiating  himself  as  much  as  possible  in 
her  esteem,  hoping  that  time,  and  the  absence  of 
Kenelm,  and  many  other  accidents,  might  one 
day  convert  it  into  affection.  Thus,  little  by 
little,  by  the  exercise  of  much  tact  and  judicious- 
ness, he  contrived  to  win  her  regard. 

In  the  meantime  scandal  was  rife,  putting  the 
worst  construction  upon  their  intimacy.  Venetia 
thus  harassed,  and  believing  Kenelm  to  be  dead, 
reluctantly  consented  to  Mardontius's  suit,  "  who 
then  immediately  took  care  to  provide,  with  much 
splendour  and  magnificence,  all  things  necessary  to 
give  an  honourable  solemnity  to  their  nuptials." 
In  the  meantime  he  had  begged  and  obtained  her 
leave  to  have  her  portrait  painted  for  him  by  a 
well-known  artist,  which  he  subsequently  showed 
"  as  a  glorious  trophy  of  her  conquered  affections." 

To  return  to  Digby.  All  the  letters  which  he 
had  written  to  "  the  goddess  of  his  devotions," 
failed  to  reach  their  destination  ;  the  first  mis- 
carried, and  the  rest  he  tells  us  were  intercepted 
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by  his  mother,  who  was  still  very  averse  to  their 
suit,  no  doubt  this  was  heightened  by  the  rumours 
concerning  her  conduct.  At  length  the  news 
reached  him  of  Venetia's  approaching  marriage, 
through  a  gentleman  recently  arrived  from 
London,  who  recounted  the  scandals  concerning 
her,  "which  went  much  to  the  prejudice  of  her 
honour."  All  the  philosophy  and  self-control, 
upon  which  Kenelm  prided  himself,  forsook  him, 
on  learning  these  evil  tidings,  and  he  gave  way  to 
an  unrestrained  fit  of  rage  and  disappointment, 
railing  against  the  perfidy  of  the  whole  sex. 
"  Thus  much  will  I  swear,"  exclaimed  he,  "  and 
call  heaven  to  witness,  that  for  the  future  I  will 
have  irreconcilable  wars  with  that  perfidious  sex  ; 
and  so  blaze  through  the  world  their  unworthiness 
and  falsehood,  that  1  hope  their  turn  will  come 
to  sue  to  men  for  their  love,  and  being  denied, 
despair  and  die."  Ending  this  passionate  out- 
burst, with  a  wish  that  his  injured  spirit,  when 
parted  from  his  body  might  for  ever  haunt  the 
faithless  Venetia,  he  drew  from  his  arm,  the 
bracelet  of  hair  she  had  given  him,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  throwing  himself  on  his  bed, 
*'  sighed  out  the  deep  anguish  of  his  tormented 
soul  all  that  day  and  night  and  the  next." 

In  the  meantime,  Mardontius,  who  had  gone 
down  to  the  country,  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
a  new  rural  beauty.  On  hearing  this,  Venetia 
refused  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  him,  and 
all  his  subsequent  efforts  to  regain  her  esteem 
proved  futile,  and  the  engagement  was  for  ever 
broken  off. 


CHAPTER   V 

James  I.  had  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta  ;  he  sent 
as  his  ambassador  a  cousin  of  Kenelm's,  Sir  John 
Digby,  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Bristol. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  Robert  Digby  of  Coleshill 
— ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Digby.  Sir  John 
had  heard  favourable  reports  of  the  ability  of  his 
young  kinsman,  and  when  he  had  learnt  that  the 
report  of  his  death  was  without  foundation,  he 
much  rejoiced  at  the  news  and  invited  him  to 
come  to  Madrid,  where  he  would  be  able  to  put 
him  in  the  way  of  benefitting  himself.  Kenelm 
received  this  friendly  invitation  with  pleasure  and 
at  once  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  On  his 
way  he  happened  to  meet  an  Indian  Brahmin,  who 
was  travellinp"  in  the  same  direction  as  he  was. 
Digby,  "  whose  mind  yet  was  not  altogether  out 
of  love  with  intellectual  notions,"  found  the 
learned  conversation  and  philosophic  speculations 
of  the  Indian  much  to  his  taste,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  the  journey  they  grew  much  inter- 
ested in  each  other's  society.  One  day  as  they 
rode  together  behind  the  rest  of  the  company, 
the  Brahmin  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I  have 
found,  worthy  Kenelm,  so   much   nobleness  and 
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generousness  in  you,  accompanied  with  such 
friendliness  to  me  that  I  have  reason  to  thank  my 
stars  when  first  they  made  me  fall  into  your 
company ;  but  withal  I  have  upon  occasions 
observed  so  much  sadness  and  deep  conceived 
grief  to  sit  upon  your  brow,  that  my  dear 
affection  to  you,  which  I  hope  will  excuse  my 
presumption,  hath  oft-times  called  upon  me  and 
now  at  length  forceth  me  to  beseech  you,  if  you 
may,  to  communicate  the  cause  of  it  unto  me  ; 
that  knowing  it,  if  my  advice  or  endeavours  may 
avail  to  do  you  service,  I  may  employ  them  ;  or 
at  least,  if  I  cannot  help  you,  I  may  condole  with 
you  your  misfortunes."  "  Reverend  Sir,"  replied 
Kenelm  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  anything  concerning 
me  is  not  worthy  your  thoughts  which  are  always 
employed  in  divine  and  high  speculations  ;  but 
since  you  descend  so  low  as  to  take  notice  of  the 
outward  apparel  of  my  afflicted  mind,  1  will  give 
you  thus  much  satisfaction  herein,  as  to  tell  you 
that  my  misfortunes  are  such  as  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  remedy  them."  "But," 
replied  the  Brahmin,  "  if  you  will  not  acquaint 
me  with  the  particulars,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you 
in  general,  that  no  accident  can  be  so  bad  in  this 
life,  but  that  the  celestial  bodies  have  power  to 
turn  it  to  good  ;  and  when  men  bear  their 
adversities  with  temperate  and  constant  minds,  it 
doth  in  a  manner  challenge  of  justice  that  they 
reward  his  patience  with  that  blessing."  Kenelm 
replied  in  a  pessimistic  strain,  "  If  those  superior 
lights  had  the  rule  of  men's  actions  and  fortunes, 
then  should  not  I  that  have  deserved  the  best  of 
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goods  ....  be  now  rewarded  with  the  worst  of 
evils  ;  but  it  is  blind  chance  that  governeth  the 
world,  which  mingleth  and  shuffleth  men's  good 
and  bad  actions,  and  their  condign  retributions  in 
fatal  darkness  and  then  distributeth  them  with 
promiscuous  error."  *'  You  cannot  be  a  competent 
judge,"  rejoined  the  Brahmin,  "  in  your  own  cause, 
therefore  if  you  will  let  me  know  what  it  is  that 
thus  afflicteth  you,  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  you 
evidently  see  the  error  of  what  you  now  said  and 
confess  that  not  chance  but  the  heavens  and  stars 
govern  this  world,  which  are  the  only  books  of 
fate,  whose  secret  characters  and  influence  but 
few,  divinely  inspired,  can  read  in  the  sense  that 
their  Creator  gave  them."  Digby  replied  that  he 
was  glad  "  of  any  diversion  to  draw "  his 
"  thoughts  from  the  corrosive  object  that  night  and 
day  they  feed  upon,"  and  that  as  the  Brahmin's 
discourse  "  offered  a  means  not  only  of  doing 
that,  but  also  to  inform  his  ignorance  "  he  besought 
him  to  "  mention  no  more  that  which,"  he  *'  was 
happy  to  forget  ; "  but  he  disagreed  with  the 
Brahmin's  theory  that  "  the  stars  are  the  books  of 
fate  ;  which  seemeth  to  imply  such  a  necessity  in 
human  actions  as  well  as  in  other  natural  ones 
that  it  overthroweth  quite  the  liberty  of  the  will." 

They  then  embarked  upon  a  lengthy  psycho- 
logical discussion.  Digby  denied  the  possibility 
of  any  communication  with  departed  spirits,  or 
that  "  the  stars  were  the  books  of  fate." 

To  these  objections  the  Brahmin  replied  :  "  It 
is  in  my  power,  as  I  said  to  you  before,  to  show 
you  by  lively  and  undeniable  experience  that  what 
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you  Impugn  is  true  ;  which  I  the  more  freely  offer 
unto  you  because  methought  you  said  you  had 
long  in  vain  sought  to  satisfy  yourself  herein,  but 

yet  never  could so  that  do  tell  me  what 

you  desire  to  be  informed  of,  be  it  never  so 
remote,  or  in  what  form  you  would  have  a  spirit 
appear  unto  you,  and  your  wish  will  be  un- 
doubtedly accomplished." 

Digby  replied,  "  Your  authority  and  credit 
weigheth  as  much  with  me  to  beget  belief  in  me, 
as  my  senses  can,  therefore  I  will  no  longer 
question  the  possibility  of  these  things ;  with 
which  credence  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  us  both 
to  rest  satisfied,  since  I  conceive  such  an  experi- 
ment as  you  speak  of  will  require  long  time  to 
perfect  it,  and  many  troublesome  preparations, 
and  be  dangerous  in  the  effecting  it,  through  the 
rebellious  contumacy  of  the  infernal  spirits,  which 
only  I  conceive  to  be  at  man's  command,  if  any 
be." 

The  Brahmin  replied,  "  It  is  true  that  all 
these  things  which  you  mention  do  happen 
when  there  is  no  ground  laid  beforehand  for  such 

an   experiment when  after  much  patience 

and  by  abstracting  my  thoughts  from  sensual 
objects,  and  raising  my  spirit  up  to  that  height 
that  I  could  make  right  use  of  these  powerful 
names  which  this  art  teacheth  me,  I  get  a  real  and 
obedient  apparition  as  I  desired  ;  then  by  virtue 
of  the  same  names,  I  found  the  spirit  in  a  hallowed 
book  which  I  had  prepared  of  purpose,  and  always 
carry  about  with  me,  but  he  presently  obeyeth 
whatsoever    I  command  ;  and    this    without   any 
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unlawful  pact  or  wicked  means,  a  man  cometh  to 
have  him  his  slave  and  servant,  who  of  his  own 
nature  is  his  chiefest  enemy.  Therefore,  now  I 
have  told  what  I  can  do,  there  remaineth  but 
that  you  express  your  will,  and  I  will  see  it 
fulfilled." 

"  The  horror  of  the  thought  to  have  any 
communication,  though  at  never  so  great  distance 
with  infernal  spirits,"  made  Digby  at  first  pause, 
but  at  length  the  desire  to  know  that  which  for 
so  long  had  greatly  disturbed  his  mind,  over- 
came his  scruples,  and  he  thus  replied  to  the 
Brahmin  : 

*'  This  last  obligation,  reverend  Sir,  in 
communicating  with  me  the  most  recluse 
mysteries  of  your  profound  sciences  exceedeth  my 
possibility  of  thanks  ;  but  you  may  judge  what  a 
deep  sense  I  have  of  it,  since  that  alone  shall  draw 
from  me  the  confession  of  what  formerly  your 
much  urging  me  could  not,  and  which  nothing 
but  my  solitary  pillow,  continually  wet  with  my 
abundant  tears,  or  some  sequestered  desert  place, 
have  heard  me  tell  ;  I  mean  the  sad  cause  of  my 
eternal  sorrow,  which  though  I  strived  to  disguise 
yet  you  straight  observed." 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  to  the  Brahmin  a 
full  account  of  his  relations  with  Venetia,  and  her 
supposed  treachery.  He  ends  up  by  saying  : 
"Now  my  desire  is,  since  you  do  not  confine  it 
within  bonds,  that  I  may  be  particularly  informed 
of  all  passages  concerning  her  since  I  last  saw  her  ; 
so  that  I  may  either  from  the  truth,  which  yet 
may  be  disguised  or  overshadowed  to  me,  draw 
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some  ground  of  comfort,  at  least  of  less  sorrow, 
or  else  have  a  perfecter  knowledge  of  her 
unworthiness  and  my  misery,  since  suspended  and 
uncertain  thoughts  is  the  greatest  anguish  that  can 
happen  to  the  mind.  This  then  is  the  cause  of 
my  sorrow,  and  the  sum  of  that  I  desire." 

He  had  no  sooner  finished  speaking  than  "  the 
magician  drew  out  of  his  bosom  a  little  book 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  cover,  the  leaves  of  it  made 
of  the  thin  and  membraneous  skins  of  unborn 
lambs  which  were  inscribed  with  various  figures, 
and  pentacles  and  sigils  of  sundry  colours." 
Opening  the  book,  he  said,  "  Now  I  will  confirm 
what  I  have  spoken,  and  give  you  complete 
satisfaction  in  what  you  request,  whereunto  all 
circumstances  are  propitious,  the  day  being  clear 
and  serene,  the  sun  having  got  the  victory  of  all 
the  obscure  clouds  that  this  morning  would  have 
darkened  his  beams,  and  the  place  where  we 
chance  now  to  be  in  so  opportune,  that  we  cannot 
wish  a  better." 

They  then  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and 
went  some  distance  from  the  path  into  a  wood, 
all  the  time  the  Brahmin  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  magic  book,  "  and  murmuring  to 
himself  words  of  a  strange  sound."  They  had 
not  gone  far  when  Kenelm  suddenly  stopped, 
pointing  to  an  object  in  front  of  him.  It  was  the 
figure  of  a  lady  sitting  upon  the  trunk  of  a  dead 
tree  ;  she  was  sitting  "  in  a  pensive  posture,  so 
that  but  part  of  her  face  was  discovered  to  them. 

....     Her  radiant  hair  hung  dishevelled  upon 
her  white  shoulders,  and  together  with  them,  was 
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covered  with  a  thin  veil  that  from  the  crown  of 
her  head  reached  to  the  ground." 

Kenelm  Digby  remained  for  awhile  '*  as  in  a 
trance  through  astonishment  at  this  unexpected 
and  fair  sight  ;  "  till  the  magician  coming, 
disturbed  the  meditations  of  the  "  melancholy 
lady."  She  rose  up  suddenly,  and  then  Digby  at 
once  recognised  the  face  of  his  once  beloved 
Venetia,  "  which  seemed  to  be  overclouded  with 
grief,  but  so  that  sorrow  there  looked  more  lovely 
than  joy  could  do  in  any  other  place." 

"'  He  then  felt  a  strange  conflict  within 
himself,  between  love  and  disdain."  But  in  the 
end  love  gained  the  victory,  and  unable  longer  to 
contain  himself,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  her, 
and  was  about  to  take  her  hand  in  his,  and  was 
commencing  to  speak  to  her,  when  he  found  that 
he  grasped  nothing  but  air !  "  The  Brahmin 
coming  up  to  him  and  raising  him  up,  told  him 
how  this  was  nothing  but  a  vision  procured  by  his 
art,  and  that  the  spirit  should  answer  him  to 
whatsoever  he  demanded  ;  and  that  he  chose  this 
form  to  make  him  appear  in,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  judge  by  the  true  resemblance  of  her 
countenance  and  posture,  the  quality  and  temper 
of  her  mind  ;  which  he  said  to  have  been  really 
such  ever  since  the  news  of  his  death,  and  that 
the  greatness  of  her  sorrow  was  the  origin  and 
cause  of  her  misfortune  and  his  affliction." 
Kenelm  then  exclaimed  :  "  I  now  believe  that 
infernal  spirits  can  transform  themselves  into  the 
appearance  of  angels  of  light  ;  since  you  would 
take  upon  you  the  shape  of  such  an  one,  you  have 
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done  discreetly  to  choose  hers  that  is  the  perfect- 
est  work  that  God  hath  created." 

Then  he  asked  the  spirit  a  number  of  questions, 
and  received  in  answer  the  account  of  Venetia 
Stanley's  past  experiences,  as  already  narrated. 

"  After  he  had  satisfied  himself  in  every 
particular,  and  that  he  could  bethink  himself  of 
no  more  to  ask,  he  felt  his  heart  swell  with  a 
tender  passion  which  ever  melted  it,  and  made  him 
as  one  drunk  with  joy,  and  understanding  that 
her  soul  was  pure  and  her  mind  the  same  that  he 
had  ever  believed  it  to  be."  However,  "  the 
edge  of  his  joy  was  taken  off  when  he  considered 
who  it  was  that  gave  him  this  revelation."  He 
hesitated  "  irresolute  which  way  his  belief  should 
sway,"  when  the  spirit  as  if  divining  his  thoughts, 
thus  addressed  him  :  "  Although  it  be  denied 
both  to  blessed  angels  and  to  us,  to  know  the 
secrets  of  hearts  and  the  simple  meditations  of 
the  soul  within  itself,  yet  when  the  thoughts  go 
beyond  these  bounds  and  make  any  of  the  interior 
senses  the  seat  of  their  agitations,  then  they  are 
plain  and  manifest  to  us,  so  that  I  now  read  in 
thy  fantasy  and  know  thy  doubts  and  fears  as 
well  as  thyself  It  might  satisfy  thee  to  know 
that  those  powerful  exorcisms  that  bound  me 
where  I  am,  do  also  bind  me  to  obedience  and 
truth  ;  but  thou  shalt  have  a  more  material 
testimony  to  witness  for  me  that  I  know  and 
speak  truth,  and  that  within  a  few  days,  therefore, 
when  thou  shalt  find  thyself  in  the  midst  of  a 
troop  of  armed  men,  and  having  no  other  weapon 
but  thy  sword,   shalt  wound  most  of  them,  and 
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save  thy  own  self  by  killing  two,  the  principal  of 
them  ;  then  remember  that  I  have  foretold  thee  of 
it,  and  believe  what  I  have  said  of  Venetia  Stanley's 
integrity,  and  in  despite  of  all  oppositions  and 
both  your  strongest  resolutions,  you  two  must  be 
joined  in  one  sacred  knot  ;  for  none  can  change, 
though  awhile  they  may  struggle  with  fate." 
Saying  these  words  the  apparition  suddenly 
vanished  out  of  sight ;  the  Brahmin,  seeing  that 
Digby  had  no  further  questions  to  ask,  closed  his 
book  and  removed  the  spell  which  had  bound  the 
spirit  to  earth. 


CHAPTER  VI 

As  soon  as  Digby  had  arrived  at  Madrid  he 
hastened  to  '*  kiss  the  hand  of  his  kinsman,"  Lord 
Bristol.  He  had  sent  his  servant  on  in  advance, 
who  had  taken  a  convenient  house  for  his  master 
close  to  the  Embassy,  so  on  arrival  he  found 
everything  ready  for  him. 

The  Ambassador  received  his  kinsman  with 
great  kindness,  and  asked  him  to  stay  to  supper. 
When  Kenelm  took  his  leave  to  return  to  his 
lodgings  for  the  night,  his  kind  host  sent  his 
son  "  with  many  servants  and  torches,"  to  see 
him  safely  home.  It  was  late  when  Kenelm  took 
his  departure  ;  the  conversation  between  the 
Ambassador  and  his  cousin  had  been  so  interesting 
that  the  time  had  slipped  away  without  their 
being  aware  of  it,  and  by  this  time  the  streets 
were  quite  deserted.  The  moon  was  near  the 
full,  and  the  night  perfectly  clear,  so  that  it  was 
almost  as  light  as  day  ;  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  servants  carrying 
torches,  therefore  they  caused  them  to  stay  behind. 
Kenelm  sent  his  servant  before  him  to  his  lodgings, 
while  he  and  Bristol's  son  and  another  gentleman 
followed  on  slowly,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the 
night,  which  was  most  refreshing  after  the  heat  of 
the  day,  it  being  then  the  beginning  of  summer. 
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While  they  were  thus  enjoying  their  walk 
**  and  entertaining  themselves  in  some  gentle 
discourse,"  their  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  rare  voice  accompanied  by  a  sweet 
instrument.  While  they  were  looking  to  see  who 
the  fair  singer  was,  they  saw  "  a  gentlewoman  in 
a  loose  night  habit,  that  stood  in  an  open  window 
supported  like  a  gallery  with  bars  of  iron,  with  a 
lute  in  her  hand,  which  with  excellent  skill  she 
made  to  keep  time  with  her  divine  voice,  and 
that  issued  out  of  as  fair  a  body,  by  what  they 
could  judge  at  that  light,  only  there  seemed  to 
sit  so  much  sadness  upon  her  beautiful  face,  that 
one  might  judge  she  herself  took  little  pleasure  in 
her  own  soul-ravishing  harmony."  The  three 
young  men  stood  entranced  at  "  this  fair  sight 
and  sweet  music."  Lord  Bristol's  son  was  the 
only  one  who  knew  who  the  lady  was,  and  as  he 
took  a  step  nearer  to  the  window,  suddenly 
fifteen  men  all  armed,  as  the  moonbeams  shining 
on  their  bucklers  and  coats  of  mail  clearly  showed, 
rushed  out  upon  him  with  drawn  swords.  He 
instantly  drew  his  sword  and  gave  the  foremost  of 
his  assailants  such  a  blow  on  the  head  that  had  it 
not  been  for  his  steel  cap,  it  would  certainly  have 
killed  him.  The  force  of  the  blow  was  so  great 
that  the  man  reeled  backwards.  Unluckily 
''  Leodivius's  "  sword  broke  in  pieces  and  only  the 
hilt  remained  in  his  grasp. 

*  (Leodivius  was  the   name  given  by    Kenelm 
Digby    to  Lord    Bristol's  son   in  the   Memoirs). 

*  This  was  probably  Lord  Bristol's  stepson  by  the  Countess's 
first  husband,  Sir  John  Dyves  of  Bramham,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford. 
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Finding  himself  thus  disarmed,  "  Leodivius " 
thought  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
betake  himself  off  with  all  speed  to  his  father's 
house  and  seek  assistance  for  his  kinsman  and  his 
other  friend.  The  same  misfortune,  curiously 
enough,  happened  to  the  latter  as  had  happened 
to  Leodivius,  his  sword  also  was  broken,  but 
while  Bristol's  son  had  considered  discretion  to 
be  the  better  part  of  valour,  his  friend  resolutely 
stood  his  ground,  defending  himself  with  the 
piece  that  still  remained  in  his  hand,  being 
ashamed  to  leave  Digby  alone  against  such  odds. 

However,  he  was  soon  left  alone,  as  the  others 
pressed  on  Digby,  who  now  found  himself  in  a 
very  tight  corner,  for  having  retired  to  a  narrow 
part  of  the  street,  so  that  he  might  keep  his 
assailants  in  front  of  him,  the  overhanging 
balconies  took  away  the  light  of  the  moon,  while 
his  enemies  had  little  lanterns  attached  to  their 
bucklers,  which  threw  the  light  in  front  of  them 
while  keeping  themselves  in  darkness,  thus 
dazzling  Digby.  For  some  time  he  continued 
this  unequal  contest,  beating  down  his  enemies' 
swords  and  wounding  many  of  them.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  him  that  as  he  had  done  nothing  to 
offend  anyone  in  Madrid,  having  only  just 
arrived  there,  he  must  have  been  mistaken  for 
someone  else  ;  accordingly,  when  the  fury  of  his 
assailants'  attack  began  to  lessen  a  little,  and  he 
was  able  to  collect  his  thoughts,  "  he  spoke  to 
them  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  to  make 
himself  understood  in  a  tongue  that  he  was  well 
master   of,   and  asked  what  moved  them  to  use 
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him  so  discourteously  that  was  a  stranger  there, 
and  was  not  guilty  of  having  injured  any  of  them  ;  " 
to  which  one  who  seemed  to  be  "  of  the  best 
quality  among  them,  for  he  was  dressed  in  a 
cassock  embroidered  with  gold  which  he  wore 
over  his  jack  of  mail,"  answered  him  thus  : 
*'  Villain,  thou  liest,  thou  hast  done  me  wrong 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  less  than  thy  life  ; 
and  by  thy  example  let  the  rest  of  thy  lascivious 
countrymen  learn  to  shun  those  gentlewomen 
where  other  men  have  interest,  as  they  would  do 
houses  infected  with  the  plague,  or  the  thunder 
that  executeth  God's  vengeance."  These  words 
roused  Digby's  ire,  "  so  that  now  he  dispensed 
his  blows  rather  with  fury  than  art  ;  but  his  hand 
was  so  exercised  in  the  perfectest  rules  of  true  art, 
that  without  his  endeavours  or  taking  notice,  it 
never  failed  of  making  exactly  regulated  motions, 
which  had  such  force  imported  to  them  by  a  just 
anger,  that  few  of  them  were  made  in  vain." 

And  now,  finding  their  enemy  too  much  for 
them,  some  of  the  party  made  a  circuit  and  going 
down  a  little  lane,  fell  upon  him  from  behind  ; 
the  first  man,  however,  to  strike  him  did  it  with 
so  trembling  a  hand  that  he  merely  grazed  him, 
doing  him  no  hurt  but  only  giving  him  a  timely 
warning.  Finding  himself  beset  on  every  side, 
Digby  made  a  quick  thrust  at  the  nearest  man 
accompanying  it  "  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
body,"  (and  he  was  a  heavily  built  man),  "  the 
other's  jack  not  giving  way,  and  his  sword  not 
yielding,  he  bore  him  down,  and  running  over 
him,  made  him   serve  for  a  bridge  to  cross  the 
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kennel."     He  was  now  able  to  beat  an   orderly 
retreat    towards    the     Ambassador's    house,     but 
walking  backwards  all  the  time  keeping  his  face 
turned    towards    the    enemy  ;    but   one  of  them, 
coming  upon  him  unawares,  lifted  his  sword  to 
strike  him,     Kenelm  avoided  the  blow,  "  with  a 
gentle    motion  of  his  body  and    gave  him    such 
a  strong  reverse  upon  the  head  that,    finding  it 
disarmed,  for  he  had  lost  his  iron  cap  with  much 
stirring  in  the  scuffle,  it  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
and  his    brains  flew   into  his    neighbour's    face." 
Digby   then   turned   on  the  other  man  who  was 
half  blinded  with  this  horrible  bespattering,  and 
putting    his  foot    on  his    sword,    disarmed    him, 
"and  with  his  own  did  run  him  into  the  belly 
under  his  jack,  so  that  he  fell  down,  witnessing 
with  a  deep   groan    that  his  life  was  at  her  last 
minute."     This    man    was    no    other    than     the 
master    for    whose    quarrel    the    rest    fought,    so 
seeing  him  grievously  wounded  they  all  left  Kenelm 
to  attend  to  their  wounded  lord.     He  was  however 
past   all   help   and   died  in   their   arms.     Kenelm 
Digby,  now  no  longer  molested,  was  able  to  walk 
back   leisurely  to  the  Ambassador's    house.     On 
his  way  he  met  a  party  of  armed  men,  who  on 
the  alarm  being  given  by  Lord  Bristol's  son,  now 
were    hastening  to  the  rescue  ;    the   reason   they 
arrived    too  late    being  that  it  was  a  long    time 
before  Bristol's  son  could  get  the  gates  opened, 
for  all  the  people  in  the  house  were  asleep. 

The  next  day  the  reason  of  the  attack  was 
ascertained  :  a  Spanish  nobleman  who  "  had  an 
interest   in  a  gentlewoman,"    and    lived    not   far 
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from  the  British  Embassy,  was  jealous  of  Lord 
Bristol's  son  who  had  shown  too  great  a  regard 
for  the  lady  in  public  ;  "  so  that  this  night  he  had 
forced  her  to  sing  in  the  window  where  Leodivius 
saw  her,  hoping  by  that  means  to  entice  him  to 
come  near  to  her,  and  while  he  lay  in  ambush  .  .  . 
to  take  his  life  from  him."  With  what  results, 
we  have  just  seen. 

This  exciting  incident  fulfilled  to  the  very 
letter  the  prophecy  delivered  to  Kenelm  Digby  but 
a  short  time  before  by  the  Brahmin's  familiar 
spirit.  Of  course  the  fame  of  Digby's  prowess  in 
this  encounter  was  spread  far  and  wide  throughout 
Spain,  and  the  next  morning  he  woke  to  find 
himself  quite  a  celebrity.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  news  found  its  way  to  London,  and  in  this 
way  Venetia  Stanley  for  the  first  time  learned 
that  Kenelm  was  not  dead.  "  If  before  she 
lamented  the  loss  of  him,"  she  "  had  now  as 
much  reason  to  renew  the  lamentations  of  her 
own  misfortunes,  which  she  feared  would  make 
her  eternally  to  lose  him,  though  his  other  friends 
had  found  him  again  ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  of 
their  joy,  she  alone  remained  in  clouds  of 
sorrow." 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  day  after  Kenelm  Digby's  adventure,  an 
event  of  great  importance  occurred  ;  this  was  the 
arrival  in  Madrid  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Prince  Charles.  The  Duke  was  very  jealous 
of  Lord  Bristol's  successes  in  conducting  the 
delicate  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  marriage 
between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta. 
The  all-powerful  favourite  therefore  prevailed 
upon  King  James  to  send  him  to  Madrid  on  a 
special  mission  to  practically  supersede  Bristol. 
He  was  invested  with  full  power  to  do  what  he 
thought  fit  in  the  matter.  The  position  of  Lord 
Bristol  became  more  and  more  difficult,  he  was 
thwarted  by  Buckingham  at  every  turn.  With 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince,  the  question  of  religion 
was  raised.  Lord  Bristol  thought  that  his  kins- 
man, Kenelm  Digby,  would  be  the  most  suitable 
person  to  negotiate  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  Primate  of  Spain,  as  he,  Kenelm, 
had  now  professed  himself  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
formally  entered  the  Roman  Church  till  a  later 
date.  Bristol  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  his  cousin  had  conducted  himself. 
*•  It  is  a  very  great  comfort  to  me,  my  beloved 
cousin,"  he  said  to  him,  *' to  see  that  I  have  a 
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kinsman  to  whom  I  am  tied  by  so  many  bonds  of 
affection  and  respect  as  I  am  to  you  ...  I  will 
only  accuse  fortune  that  hath  given  you  your 
education  in  a  religion  that  is  contrary  to  what 
now  reigneth  in  Great  Britain  ;  which  little  region 
to  us  that  are  born  there  is  of  larger  extent  and 
of  more  weight  than  all  the  world  besides.  I 
have  ever  been  an  enemy  to  use  persuasions  in 
matters  of  faith,  or  to  seek  by  argument  to  bring 
anyone  to  the  belief  of  mine  ;  since  that  in  this 
matter  where  reason  falleth  so  far  short,  it  is 
easier  to  raise  scruples  than  to  quiet  them  .  .  . 
but  if  my  prayers  to  God  may  take  effect,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  be  long  in  different  opinions, 
knowing  how  much  to  your  advantage  it  would 
be  for  you  to  conform  yourself  to  these  times,  in 
which  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  is  likely  to  go 
beyond  you  in  having  honourable  and  great 
employments  from  your  Prince,  whereby  you 
may  win  yourself  great  honour  and  illustrate  our 
whole  family,  if  that  only  consideration  do  not 
prove  an  impediment." 

Kenelm  replied  that  he  had  but  little  taste  for 
Courts  and  politics,  that  he  had  "  conversed  the 
most  part  of  his  time  with  the  gentler  Muses,  and 
that  the  disquiets  that  accompany  an  active  life" 
were  not  in  his  line.  In  regard  to  religion,  he 
agreed  with  his  cousin  in  wishing  that  they  might 
not  for  long  hold  different  opinions,  but  expressed 
that  it  might  be  by  Lord  Bristol  embracing  his. 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  views  on  religious 
matters  at  some  length.  Although  Kenelm  Digby 
here  certainly  seems  to   imply  that  he  had  already 
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joined  the  Roman  Church,  yet  most  of  his 
biographers  say  that  he  was  not  formally  reconciled 
till  after  his  return  to  England  in  1636. 

It  is  possible  that  while  a  youth  in  England,  he 
outwardly  adhered  to  the  Established  Church, 
while  in  secret  he  professed  the  religion  of  his 
parents.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  theological 
discussion,  Lord  Bristol  admonished  his  kinsman 
to  apply  himself  industriously  to  the  service  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  characterised  in 
these  words  :  "  That  he  loved  and  practised 
justice  in  the  highest  degree  ;  was  free  from 
passions,  and  moderate  and  temperate  in  all  his 
desires  ;  of  a  quick  apprehension  and  solid 
judgments  accompanied  with  much  modesty  ; 
very  pious  and  devout,  and  capable  of  counsel  in 
all  occasions  that  occurred  to  him  ;  "  in  short, 
that  ''  he  was  of  such  an  excellent  mixture,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  doubted  but  he  would  be  a  glorious 
Prince,  if  the  goodness  of  his  nature  did  not 
incline  him  to  be  won  upon  through  affection  by 
bad  counsellors." 

Kenelm  Digby  now  set  himself  assiduously  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  young  Prince,  and  became 
attached  to  his  suite.  In  the  meantime  the 
marriage  negotiations  were  not  running  very 
smoothly.  Charles  displayed  much  of  his  vacil- 
lating and  weak  character,  and  Buckingham  was 
daily  making  himself  more  unpopular  with  the 
Spaniards  by  his  overbearing  manner.  The 
Infanta  herself  did  not  care  for  Charles,  and 
vowed  that  she  would  not  marry  him  unless  he 
changed  his  religion. 
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Charles  and  Buckingham  attended  mass  on 
Sundays  and  behaved  as  though  they  were  about 
to  become  converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  so  much  so  that  Gondomar  *  was  under 
the  impression  that  Prince  Charles  was  about  to 
be  converted.  Bristol  went  to  Charles  and  asked 
straightforwardly  with  what  object  he  had  come 
to  Spain.  Charles  replied,  "  You  know  as  well 
as  1." 

"  Sir,"  said  Bristol,  "  servants  can  never  serve 
their  masters  industriously  unless  they  know  their 
meanings  fully.  Give  me  leave  therefore  to  tell 
you  what  they  say  in  the  town  is  the  cause  of 
your  coming  :  That  you  mean  to  change  your 
religion  and  to  declare  it  here.  1  do  not  speak 
this  that  I  will  persuade  you  to  do  it.  But  as 
your  faithful  servant,  if  you  will  trust  me  with  so 
great  a  secret,  I  will  endeavour  to  carry  it  in  the 
discreetest  way  1  can." 

Charles  was  much  annoyed,  and  replied 
indignantly,  "  I  wonder  what  you  have  ever  found 
in  me  that  you  should  conceive  I  shall  be  so  base 
and  unworthy  as  for  a  wife  to  change  my 
religion  ?  "  Lord  Bristol  apologised,  but  from 
that  time  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Prince, 
and  was  scarcely  at  all  consulted  about  the  future 
negotiations. 

Charles  and  Buckingham  shortly  after  this  left 
the  British  Embassy  and  took  up  their  abode  in 

*  Diego  Sarmiento  de  Acuna,  Count  of  Gondomar  was  an 
eminent  Spanish  diplomatist  (i  567-1626).  He  was  sent  to 
England  by  Philip  IV.  as  Ambassador  from  1613  to  161 8  and 
from  1 61 8  to  1622. 
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the  Royal  Palace,  where  apartments  had  been 
provided  for  them.  This  must  have  been  a 
considerable  relief  to  Lord  Bristol. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  in  Madrid,  and 
everywhere  the  Prince  was  received  with 
acclamations.  Among  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  papers 
is  a  letter  headed,  "  The  Lord  Marquess  Bucking- 
ham to  his  Lady  from  Spain,"  in  which  is  an 
account  of  their  magnificent  reception  at  the 
Palace.  It  runs  thus  :  "  We  are  all  well  pleased 
and  the  bravest  entertained  that  ever  were  men. 
The  Prince  is  now  lodged  in  the  King's  palace  : 
so  that  his  Majesty  and  he  lie  under  one  roof. 
He  was  brought  hither,  coming  through  all  the 
town  on  the  King's  right  hand  under  a  canopy 
and  with  the  same  respect  that  they  do  the  Kings 
of  Castile.  All  the  Council  came  to  kiss  his  hand, 
with  order  to  do  no  favour  nor  bestow  any  office 
during  his  abode  here  without  his  directions. 
The  prisons  were  all  set  open  wherein  there  were 
above  a  hundred  prisoners,  twenty  of  them 
condemned  to  die,  six  for  coining  false  money. 
For  eight  days  they  make  bonfires  and  fireworks 
throughout  all  the  town  and  I  never  saw  people 
more  enjoyed  in  all  my  days.  There  are  three 
grandees  appointed  every  day  to  wait  continually 
in  his  privy  chamber  and  he  is  served  for  his 
Carver,  Cupbearer  and  Server  with  none  but 
Marquesses  and  Earls." 

All  this  time,  Kenelm  Digby  kept  himself 
entirely  aloof  from  the  fascinations  of  the  court 
ladies  ;  not  all  their  beauty  and  attractions  could 
make  him  forget  his  Venetia,  and  his  quarrel  with 
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womankind  in  general  which  he  held  for  her  sake. 
This  attitude  on  Digby's  part  was  noticed  by  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  Captain  of  the  King  of  England's 
Guard,  with  whom  he  had  made  great  friends. 
One  day  he  said  to  Digby,  "  When  I  look  upon 
you,  Kenelm,  methinks  I  see  enough  that  telleth 
me  your  abilities  might  win  you  the  affections  of 
any  lady  ;  but  when  I  consider  how  you  daily 
pass  by  the  fairest  faces  without  seeming  to  have 
any  sense  of  the  divine  beams  of  beauty  that  shine 
there,  I  begin  to  doubt  that  the  fault  proceedeth 
from  your  mind,  which,  I  understand,  hath  been 
trained  up  continually  in  scholastical  speculations, 
and  hath  always  conversed  with  books  at  such 
times  as  you  have  not  exercised  your  body  in  the 
use  of  arms  and  managing  of  horses,  and  such 
after  disciplines  as  become  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier  ;  so  that  I  see  there  may  be  excess  in  the 
best  and  most  commendable  things,  for  these,  that 
in  moderation  may  be  esteemed  chief  ornaments, 
do  beget  either  a  dull  stupidity  or  a  rude 
barbarousness  in  those  that  adore  them  too 
affectionately  ;  and  I  doubt  much  that  from  one 
one  of  these  two  causes  doth  proceed  your 
having  no  mistress  here,  where  so  much  beauty 
reigneth  :  but  I  shall  fail  much  of  my  aim,  if 
before  we  go  from  hence  I  do  not  wean  you  from 
your  learned  modesty,  or  civilise  your  martial 
wildness  ;  one  of  which  certainly  it  is  that 
maketh  your  heart  so  rebellious  against  the  power 
of  fair  eyes." 

This  edifying  lecture  concluded,  Kenelm  Digby 
replied  :    "  You   should    not   censure    me    before 
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you  are  certain  that  I  have  no  mistress,  and  feel 
not  in  my  breast  the  heat  of  love's  flames  ;  .  .  .  . 
but,  if  it  were  so,  I  should  confess  that  I  owe 
this  blessing  to  the  sacred  Muses,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  then  neither  from  dulness  nor  want  of 
confidence,  as  you  seem  to  intimate,  but  rather, 
it  is  soul-ravishing  delight  which  they  feed  them 
withal  that  retire  themselves  into  their  sanctuary, 
that  maketh  them  despise  other  pleasures  as  being 
much  below  them.  But  because  you  shall  not 
think  that  I  make  use  of  this  for  an  excuse,  I  will 
do  as  the  famous  Syracusan  mathematician  did, 
who  was  long  before  he  could  be  drawn  to  let 
down  his  knowledge,  which  soared  high  in 
spiritual  speculations  abstracted  from  gross 
matter  ;  .  .  .  .  but  when  he  did  make  use  of 
geometry  that  way,  he  effected  with  the  greatest 
ease  such  admirable  things  as  seemed  miracles  to 
the  ignorant  vulgar,  who  judge  by  their  senses 
without  going  any  further  ;  and  yet  despised  all 
those  conclusions  so  much  that  he  would  not 
leave  one  word  of  them  to  posterity."  Then  the 
young  man  vaingloriously  boasted  that  he  would 
make  successful  love  to  one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  ladies  in  Spain,  to  whom  Holland  himself 
was  paying  attention.  "  And,  because  I  will 
leave  you  no  colour  for  new  exceptions,"  he 
continues,  "  I  will  apply  myself  to  the  service  ot 
that  great  and  fair  lady  for  whom  you  continually 
sigh,  because  you  receive  from  her  such  small 
encouragement  to  continue,  that  hitherto  unlucky 
affection  of  yours  ....  I  am  nothing  at  all 
deterred  with   the  consideration    that   she   is   the 
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greatest  lady  of  Spain,  and  the  richest,  and  of  the 
noblest  family,  and  in  highest  favour  with  the 
Queen  ;  and  hitherto  an  enemy  to  intimations  of 
love.  But  because  my  conquest  may  be  the  more 
glorious  by  having  a  worthy  rival,  I  will  engage 
you  to  continue  your  suit,  lest  when  you  see  me 
to  have  got  the  start  of  you,  you  may  give  over 
your  course,  pretending  the  change  of  your 
affection,  when  indeed  it  is  the  barrenness  of 
your  hopes  :  therefore  name  what  wager  you  will 
venture  upon  the  success  of  our  loves,  which  the 
most  fortunate  man  therein  shall  win,  and  the 
Prince  shall  be  our  judge."  Lord  Holland 
readily  accepted  Digby's  boastful  challenge, 
believing  that  he  would  easily  win  the  bet,  his 
affection  for  the  lady  being  real,  whereas  Digby's 
was  only  feigned. 

Young  Kenelm  Digby  lost  no  time  in  paying 
his  attentions  to  the  high  born  Spanish  lady  : 
*'  Whenever  she  went  abroad,  he  was  wont  to 
attend  her  chair  ;  if  she  went  to  any  place  of 
devotion,  he  went  too,  but  behaved  himself  so 
there  as  if  she  were  the  only  saint  that  he  came  in 
pilgrimage  unto  ;  if  she  were  a  spectator  to  any 
public  entertainment,  as  of  tilting  or  the  like,  he 
would  then  make  himself  known  for  her  servant 
by  wearing  the  livery  of  her  colours  and  clothing 
his  servants  correspondently  ;  and  at  any  comedy 
or  masque  at  the  Court  where  she  was  present,  he 
would  teach  his  eyes  in  their  dumb  language  to 
beg  her  favours  so  effectually,  that  many  times  in 
public  conferring  them  upon  him,  she  did  exceed 
that  reservedness  which   is  practised  by  ladies  of 
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those  parts  ;  so  that  she  was  not  a  little  censured 
by  the  outward  face  of  her  actions." 

In  short,  the  fame  of  Digby's  apparent  passion 
for  this  great  lady,  (she  was  first  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Queen)  was  soon  bruited 
abroad  throughout  the  country,  and  even  reached 
to  England,  where  it  was  not  long  before  poor 
Venetia  Stanley  heard  the  news.  It  had  been  bad 
enough  to  have  supposed  him  dead,  it  was  worse 
now  to  hear  that  his  affections  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  another. 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  treaty  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Infanta,  were  progressing  very  badly,  chiefly 
due  to  the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham  ;  also 
Olivarez  had  insisted  on  inserting  clauses  in  the 
marriage  treaty  by  which  the  King  of  England 
should  revoke  all  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  ;  this  had  finally  been  agreed  to, 
but  still  the  negotiations  dragged  on,  and  Philip 
refused  to  allow  his  sister  to  accompany  Charles 
to  England  as  his  wife. 

Charles'  feelings  towards  the  Infanta  were 
rapidly  changing,  his  love  for  her  had  not  been 
reciprocated,  and  his  vanity  was  consequently  hurt. 
He  finally  decided  to  quit  Madrid  towards  the 
end  of  August.  His  departure  was  hastened  on  by 
Philip  himself,  who  was  by  this  time  thoroughly 
tired  of  his  quest,  and  who,  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Gardiner,  "  assured  him  that  his  presence  with 
his  father  would  be  the  best  means  of  facilitating 
these  arrangements  which  were  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  Infanta's  journey  in  the  spring." 
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Kenelm  Digby  was  among  those  who  were 
selected  to  return  to  England  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  suite.  The  news,  that  her  lover  was  about 
to  leave  Spain,  was  no  sooner  known  to 
'•  Mauricania,"  (the  lady  that  Digby  had  been 
making  love  to)  than  she  immediately  sent  for 
him,  and  entreated  him  to  remain  ;  "  sometimes 
endearing  her  own  extreme  affection  to  him, 
which  she  would  raise  in  value  by  recounting  the 
scornful  disdains  wherewith  she  had  paid  great 
Princes'  loves  ;  then  by  taxing  him  with  falsehood 
and  treachery,  in  inveighing  away  her  heart  to 
make  it  serve  only  for  a  trophy  of  his  inhuman 
cruelty  ;  then  by  representing  the  advantages 
which  his  match  with  her  would  bring  him  ;  but 
most  of  all  she  relied  upon  the  force  of  her  fair 
eyes  and  charming  looks." 

In  spite  of  all,  Digby  remained  obdurate.  In 
his  memoirs  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  "  torn 
to  pieces  between  a  sad  constancy  and  tender  pity," 
and  strove  "  all  he  could  to  sweeten  her  passions 
and  excuse  the  expression  of  his  affections,  which 
he  said  that  he  perceived  she  mistook,  for  that 
he  never  made  approaches  otherwise  than  in  a 
courtly  manner,  as  desiring  to  be  called  her 
knight,  which  title  he  would  still  maintain  by  all 
the  real  service  that  it  might  challenge  from  him 
....  but  that  his  affections  had  once  been,  though 
unfortunately,  elsewhere  with  too  great  force,  to 
place  them  upon  any  other  object  ;  and  that  for 
the  present  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  Prince, 
his  master,  into  whose  service,  in  an  honourable 
place,  he  was  now  received." 
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In  this  cruel  and  heartless  manner  Kenelm 
Digby  took  his  leave  of  the  poor  lady,  whose 
affections,  for  the  mere  sake  of  his  vanity,  he  had 
trampled  upon.  Nothing  can  excuse  his  conduct, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  he  is  evidently 
extremely  proud  of  his  exploit. 

His  victim  subsequently  forsook  the  world  and 
retired  to  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Prince  and  his  suite  embarked  at  Santander 
on  September  i8th,  1623.  Digby  recounts  that 
**  the  winds  and  seas  seemed  to  rejoice  at  the 
Prince's  return,  .  .  .  for  they  all  conspired  to 
make  him  have  a  fair  passage." 

The  Royal  party  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the 
5th  of  October.  Attended  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Prince  started  for  Guildford, 
the  whole  country  greeting  him  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  ;  on  the  following  day  they  reached 
London,  and  were  received  with  great  joy  by 
King  James. 

Kenelm  Digby  was  unable  to  accompany  the 
Prince  to  London,  for  as  soon  as  he  landed  "  a 
great  indisposition  took  him,"  which  delayed  him 
at  Portsmouth  for  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  he 
was  well  enough,  he  travelled  across  country  to 
Gayhurst,  his  mother's  home,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
October  presented  himself  to  the  King  at 
Hinchinbrook,  where  he  had  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  On  this 
occasion  he  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  an  eye, 
for  the  King,  who  could  not  endure  to  look  upon 
naked  steel,  looked  another  way  while  in  the  act 
of  knighting  him,  and  instead  of  the  blade 
touching  Digby  on   the  shoulder,  the  point  was 
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directed  straight  at  his  eye  and  would  have  put  it 
out,  had  not  Buckingham,  who  was  standing  by, 
directed  the  King's  hand  in  the  right  direction. 

In  course  of  time  Digby  arrived  in  London. 
It  was  a  glorious  day  when  he  first  set  foot  in  the 
city  *'  and  many  persons  of  quality  came  out  in 
their  coaches  into  the  fields  to  refresh  their  spirits, 
with  sucking  in  the  free  and  warmed  air." 
Among  the  fashionable  crowd  was  Venetia  Stanley, 
*'  whose  sight  surprised  and  astonished  "  Kenelm 
Digby  "  like  one  come  suddenly  from  a  dark 
prison  to  too  great  a  light."  The  sight  of  her  sitting 
pensively  in  her  coach  rekindled  the  flame  of  his 
former  passion.  As  soon  as  he  had  settled 
himself  in  his  lodgings,  he  sent  his  servant  to  find 
out  where  Venetia  lived,  and  to  enquire  whether 
he  might  pay  her  a  visit  on  the  following  day. 
At  the  appointed  time,  he  arrived  at  her  house, 
"  with  resolution  only  to  please  himself  in  so  fair 
a  sight,  deeming  her  unworthy  of  his  more 
serious  affection."  At  sight  of  her,  however,  all 
his  former  resolutions  forsook  him,  and,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  in  her  presence  he  had  cause  to 
fear  that  by  so  great  a  light  it  might  succeed  to 
him  as  to  the  indiscreet  fly,  that  through  his  own 
fondness,  burneth  his  wings  by  playing  with  the 
flame." 

Although  greatly  rejoiced  at  seeing  each 
other  once  more,  the  mutual  misunderstandings 
required  some  explanations,  therefore  they  began 
by  "  challenging  each  other  of  much  unkindness  ; 
she  him  for  not  giving  her  timely  advertisement 
of  his  health,  which  would    have   prevented  the 


Vcnctia,  Lady  Digby  on  her  death-bed. 

From  a   picture   by   Vandyk   at  the    Dulwich   Gallery, 
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inconveniences  grown  by  his  rumoured  death  ; 
and  he  for  giving  too  sudden  credit  to  it,  and  so 
bestowing  her  affections  upon  another."  *'  But 
in  conclusion  they  both  saw  that  there  was  more 
of  misfortune  in  it  than  fault  on  either  side." 

Kenelm  Digby  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
fair  Venetia,  "  yet  resolving  not  to  engage  her 
affections  too  far,  the  first  knot  being  by  her 
broken,  because  of  doubtful  rumour  that 
Mardontius  had  once  had  much  interest  in  her 
affections." 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  make  some  allusion  here 
to  these  rumours.  The  character  of  Venetia 
Stanley  has  been  much  impeached,  principally  on 
the  authority  of  Aubrey.  He  accuses  her  of 
having  been  the  mistress  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  to  have  had  one,  if  not  more  children  by  him, 
and  that  the  Earl  allowed  her  an  annuity  of  ^^500. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  however,  in  his  Introduction 
to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Memoirs,  points  out  that 
Aubrey  must  have  certainly  been  mistaken  in  this 
case,  as  the  Earl  of  Dorset  referred  to  was  Robert 
Sackville,  3rd  Earl,  who  was  born  in  1589,  and 
married  in  1609,  Anne,  daughter  of  George, 
Earl  of  Cumberland.  "  As  Venetia  Stanley  was 
not  born  till  December,  1600,"  says  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  "  his  connexion  with  her  could  not  have 
commenced  long  before  her  fifteenth  year,  at 
which  time  he  had  been  six  years  a  husband." 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  further  refutes  Aubrey's  state- 
ment that  after  Digby's  marriage  with  Venetia 
Stanley,  he  sued  Lord  Dorset  for  the  annuity  he 
had  fixed  upon,  and  which   he  had  discontinued 
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after  her  marriage,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Earl 
had  actually  died  before  the  marriage  had  taken 
place. 

It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  Mardontius  of 
the  Memoirs  is  meant  to  be  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
Lord  Dorset's  brother. 

It  would  seem  that  Digby  gave  some  credit  to 
these  scandalous  rumours,  for  on  one  occasion,  he 
himself  relates  how  he  made  undue  advances  to  her 
which  were  treated  in  the  manner  they  deserved  : 
"  With  noble  anger  and  disdain  she  banished  him 
from  her  presence,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  take  off  that  hard  sentence,  though  he 
daily  offered  up  to  her  indignations  much  sorrow 
and  unfeigned  signs  of  repentance."  Among 
the  many  admirers  of  the  beautiful  Venetia 
Stanley,  was  a  Mr.  Clerk,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  confidential 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  gentle- 
man became  an  earnest  suitor  for  Mistress 
Stanley's  hand  ;  '*  but  by  her  refusal  was  justly 
punished  for  his  disdain  for  other  women  :  for  he 
was  so  hard  to  please  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  that 
of  many  advantageous  overtures  which  had  been 
made  unto  him,  he  would  accept  of  none." 
"  When  he  saw  that  by  himself  he  could  not 
prevail  in  obtaining  what  he  so  much  desired,  he 
discovered  the  violence  of  his  passions  to  Kenelm 
Digby,  "  there  being  much  entireness  between 
them,  begotten  by  their  daily  conversation  in  their 
both  serving  the  same  master."  Sir  Kenelm  tells 
us  that  though  he  "  would  rather  have  consented 
to  the  loss  of  his  life  than  to  see  her  in  another 
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man's  possession,  his  flames  daily  increasing, 
became  himself  a  mediator  for  his  friend,  to  gain 
him  that  content  that  would  cause  himself  eternal 
sorrow."  "  But  all  the  answer  that  he  could  get 
from  her,  was  a  flat  denial,  alleging  that  she  would 
never  tie  herself  to  any  man  in  other  knot  than  of 
love  and  affection  ;  and  that  her  misfortunes  had 
broken  and  deadened  her  heart  that  way." 

In  the  meantime,  Buckingham  "  having  by 
sinister  means  broken  the  peace  and  alliance  with 
Spain,  sought  to  provide  likewise  so  for  the 
future  that  he  might  be  secure  they  would  not 
piece  again,  whereunto  he  knew  the  old  King  to 
be  much  inclined  ;  and  therefore  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  Prince  in  some  other  place,  that  so 
there  might  be  an  impossibility  of  his  returning 
to  treat  of  the  former  match  ;  and  considering 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  jealousy  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  lest  either  should 
increase  in  power,  he  deemed  it  the  most  expedient 
to  solicit  the  King  of  France  for  his  sister  ;  hoping 
also  by  this  means  to  draw  that  Prince  with  more 
affection  into  the  league  that  was  making  against 
the  King  of  Spain.  For  this  cause,  Buckingham 
obtained  permission  from  King  James  to  go  to 
Paris  to  open  negotiations.  Preparations  for  his 
journey  were  made  on  a  lavish  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence, it  was  his  intention  that  he  should  be 
accompanied  on  his  mission  by  a  retinue  "  befitting 
so  great  a  king  as  he  served."  Among  the 
numerous  gentlemen  selected  to  form  his  suite 
was  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  Sir  Kenelm  was  not  a 
very  wealthy  man,  and    the   expenses    which   he 
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would  have  to  incur  in  order  to  fit  himself  out 
on  such  an  expedition  were  more  than  he  could 
aiFord.  When  his  dilemma  reached  the  ears  of 
Venetia  Stanley,  she  at  once  with  great  generosity 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  by  raising  money  upon 
her  jewels  and  plate,  was  able  to  place  at  Digby's 
disposal  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  his  expenses. 
This  act  of  generosity  so  touched  Digby  that  he 
determined  to  ask  Venetia  to  be  his  wife,  in  spite 
of  his  mother's  opposition.  But  when  he  had 
proposed  to  her,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  his  offer 
was  met  by  a  flat  refusal.  She  told  him  with 
many  tears,  "  bewailing  her  misfortune  that 
brought  her  to  those  terms,  that  to  be  constant 
to  her  honour,  though  therein  she  had  no  witness 
but  herself,  and  to  be  surer  of  her  dearest  friend's 
affection,  she  must  deny  the  just  suit  of  him  she 
loved  above  her  own  life,  and  refuse  that  offer 
that  in  respect  of  the  world  would  be  most 
honourable  to  her,  and  wherein  her  wishes  were 
more  strongly  bent  than  his  ;  for  she  acknowledged 
ingenuously  how  she  had  once  given  her  consent 
to  marry  Mardontius,  and,  upon  the  assurance  of 
that  had  given  him  leave  to  have  her  picture, 
which  he  still  kept,  and  therefore  she  would 
never  suffer  that  one  man  should  possess  her,  and 
another  such  a  gage  of  a  former,  though  half- 
constrained  affection  ;  and  that  hereafter  in  colder 
thoughts,"  Kenelm,  '*  if  the  heat  and  edge  of  his 
passion  should  be  somewhat  abated,  might  give 
another  interpretation  to  her  past  actions  than 
now  he  did,  and  peradventure  deem  her  not  so 
worthy  of  his  affection  and  respect," 
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In  reply,  Kenelm  used  the  best  arguments  he 
could  to  prove  how  wrong  was  her  judgment,  he 
told  her  that  "  he  did  not  admit  of  the  level  that 
the  vulgar  is  guided  by,  who  is  wholly  ruled  by 
opinion,  but  examined  all  things  by  their  reality  ; 
and  therefore  his  affection,  whose  root  was  in  her 
virtues,  and  did  not  spring  from  any  blind  passion, 
was  not  liable  to  any  intervals  of  heat  or  cold." 

As  for  Mardontius,  it  was  he  who  first  broke 
his  promise,  therefore  she  need  have  no  scruples 
on  that  point  ;  "  and  as  for  the  picture  that  he 
had,  she  could  not  punish  him  more  than  in  letting 
him  retain  it  by  him,  so  that  he  might  continually 
be  put  in  mind  of  those  joys  that  his  folly 
bereaved  him  of,  and  live  like  the  damned  souls 
whose  greatest  misery  this  is,  in  perpetual  despair 
and  curse  himself." 

Finding  that  nothing  that  he  could  say  would 
entirely  dispel  Venetia's  scruples,  Kenelm  resolved 
to  challenge  Mardontius  to  a  mortal  duel. 
Arrived  at  the  ground  however,  after  Sir  Kenelm 
had  clearly  set  forth  the  cause  of  the  quarrel, 
Mardontius,  thinking  perhaps  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valour,  agreed  to  restore  the 
picture  to  Venetia  Stanley,  and  to  give  it  into 
Digby's  hands,  further,  withdrawing  all  impu- 
tations against  her  character.  With  this  Digby 
was  satisfied,  not  wishing  to  fight  with  so  un- 
worthy an  adversary. 

In  reference  to  this  incident  of  the  picture 
there  is  an  interesting  note  by  Mr.  Warner,  in 
the  Appendix  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Poems, 
published  for  the  Roxburgh  Club  in   1877.     He 
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quotes  a  letter  found  among  the  State  Papers  at 
the    Record  Office,  written  by  Richard,  Earl  of 
Dorset,  to  Lady  Killigrew. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Maddame, — I  would  most  unwillingly  lay  a  violation 
of  this  commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  upon  ray 
brother,  yet  Mrs.  Stanley  tells  me  I  have  not  her  picture, 
which  he  took  long  since  from  her  but  a  copy  of  it ; 
and  the  original  remains  with  you.  To  confirm  this 
she  assures  me  he  shewed  it  her  not  long  since. 
As  at  first  I  could  not  believe  he  would  take  it, 
conceal  it,  deny  it,  as  he  did,  so  this  latter  picture  seems 
rather  a  vision  or  a  dream  than  a  real  thing.  Let  your 
goodness  be  pleased  to  dissolve  this  riddle  and  to  cover 
over  with  the  ashes  of  your  judgment  those  lively  quick 
embers  of  an  injury  so  raked  up  as  it  was  forgotten,  till  his 
indiscretion  (which  is  a  word  of  the  least  weight  I  can  lay 
on  it)  hath  blown  and  kindled  them  again.  So  shall  you 
do  a  noble  part  of  justice,  and  gain  one  that  while  he  lives 
will  be  ambitious  to  serve  you  truly, 

Ri.  Dorset." 

Mr.  Warner,  commenting  upon  this  letter, 
says  :  *'  Comparing  this  with  the  Private  Memoirs, 
there  can  I  think  be  as  little  doubt  that  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  Dorset's  only  brother  and 
successor,  is  Mardontius,  as  that  Mrs.  Stanley  is 
Venetia.  Aubrey  says  plainly,  that  before  she 
became  Digby's  wife,  she  had  been  the  mistress  of 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  Richard  Sackville,  Earl 
of  Dorset ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  after  her 
marriage,  once  a  year  the  Earl  of  Dorset 
invited  her  and  Sir  Kenelm  to  dinner  when 
the  Earl  would  behold  her  with  much  passion 
and     only     kiss     her     hand."       To     this    state- 
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ment  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  replies  that  it  is  pure 
imagination,  as  Dorset  was  dead  before  her 
marriage  took  place  ;  and  the  answer  is  apparently 
so  conclusive  as  to  throw  discredit  on  Aubrey's 
whole  story.  If,  however,  Edward  Sackville  is 
Mardontius,  the  explanation  is  simple  enough  ; 
for  it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  Aubrey  has 
confounded  Richard,  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  died  in 
1624,  with  his  brother  who  succeeded  him  and 
held  the  title  till  1652." 

After  the  restoration  of  the  picture,  Venetia 
Stanley's  objections  to  their  marriage  were  over- 
come and  she  gave  her  consent.  The  marriage 
was  performed  secretly  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  Sir  Kenelm's  mother.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
birth  of  their  second  child  that  the  marriage  was 
publicly  announced.  It  of  course  soon  became 
known  that  Digby  and  Venetia  Stanley  lived  in 
terms  of  great  intimacy  together,  and  "  many 
mouths  were  filled  with  various  discourses  of 
their  familiarity." 

Among  Kenelm's  friends  who  looked  with 
disfavour  upon  this  apparently  undue  intimacy 
between  him  and  Venetia,  was  Robert  Digby, 
afterwards  first  Lord  Digby,  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Bristol's.  Robert  Digby  argued  at  great  length 
with  his  cousin  Kenelm,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  to  see  the  folly  of  his  undue  attachment,  as 
he  thought  it.  He  concluded  by  appealing  to 
Kenelm's  manlier  feelings  : 

*'  Consider,"  he  says,  "  how  love  is  the  weakest 
of  all  passions,  and  whereas  some  good  resulteth 
out  of  all   others,    the    least    evil   of   this    is    to 
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abastardise  the  mind,  to  make  it  effeminate,  unfit 
for  any  worthy  action,  and  so  wholly  and 
anxiously  employed  in  low  desires,  that  it  can 
think  of  nothing  else  as  long  as  it  is  possessed 
with  this  fever.  Then  rise  up  out  of  your  dream 
and  receive  wonted  vigour  into  your  heroic 
spirits,  which  I  know  you  will  confess  at  least  to 
have  been  slackened  of  late  in  their  operations." 

Kenelm  replied  with  a  long  defence  of  true 
love.  Whether  he  was  satisfied  or  no  with  this 
discourse,  Robert  Digby  "  did  not  at  all  express 
by  any  words  ;  but  after  a  long  and  profound 
silence  on  both  sides "  he  did  not  argue  the 
question,  "  not  thinking  it  good  manners  to 
oppose  farther  what  he  saw  had  taken  so  deep 
root  in  his  friend's  heart." 

Robert  Digby  changed  the  conversation  and 
enquired  of  Kenelm  the  cause  of  a  falling  out 
between  him  and  two  of  his  former  friends  :  one, 
a  fellow  groom  of  the  Bedchamber  who  is  called 
Famelicus  in  the  Private  Memoirs,  and  who  Mr. 
Warner  in  his  notes  to  Sir  Kenelm's  Poems 
identifies  as  one,  George  Kirke  ;  the  other,  a 
young  man  called  in  the  Memoirs,  Nugentius. 

Sir  Kenelm  proceeds  to  relate  to  his  cousin, 
how  that  one  fine  summer  evening,  Nugentius  and 
he  were  enjoying  a  row  on  the  river,  when  they 
met  a  boat  in  which  were  Venetia  and  a  girl  friend 
of  hers  who  is  called  Babilinda  in  the  Memoirs. 
The  ladies  were  "  listening  to  a  song  accompanied 
with  excellent  music  that  they  had  brought  out 
with  them,  having  allotted  this  pleasant,  calm 
evening  to  their  recreation  in  this  kind." 
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Digby,  who  had  his  "  eyes  armed  with  love, 
discovered  afar  off  who  was  in  the  boat." 
Suddenly  Nugentius,  *'  grew  like  one  amazed,  or 
that  had  unheedingly  looked  upon  the  stone- 
transforming  head,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
he  could  frame  any  word,"  The  cause  of  this 
sudden  perturbation  was  "  a  certain  scornful  and 
disorderly  putting  off  of  her  veil,  which  of  a 
sudden  displayed  the  lightnings  of  Babilinda's 
eyes,  dazzled  his  and  wounded  him  to  the  very 
soul."  Digby  rowed  up  to  the  boat  in  which  his 
wife  and  her  friend  were  sitting  and  introduced 
Nugentius  to  them.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  a  long  suit  between  Nugentius  and  Babilinda. 
Nugentius'  advances,  however,  were  coldly 
received  by  the  object  of  them.  This  made  him 
all  the  more  desirous  of  winning  her  affection. 
Babilinda's  "  young  and  yet  wild  heart "  was, 
however,  **  unacquainted  with  the  colour  of 
passionate  affection,  which  yet  could  take  pleasure 
to  see  the  effects  of  her  fair  eyes  upon  other's 
yielding  ones  ;  "  also  "  a  certain  fretting  disposition 
of  Nugentius,  made  him  unapt  to  purchase  and 
win  love." 

Imagining  that  Babilinda  was  in  love  with  Sir 
Kenelm,  and  being  aware  that  the  latter  was  in 
love  with  Venetia,  though  not  knowing  them  to 
be  man  and  wife,  Nugentius  conceived  a  dastardly 
plot.  He  thought  that  by  bringing  about  an 
estrangement  between  Kenelm  and  Venetia,  he 
would  separate  them  from  each  other's  company, 
and  consequently  Sir  Kenelm  from  Babilinda. 

Famclicus,  the  groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  who, 
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as  previously  mentioned,  has  been  identified  with 
George  Kirke,  had  once  loved  Venetia  "  violently 
and  making  once  some  indiscreet  expression  of  it, 
had  received  from  her  a  public  and  weighty 
affront,  which  made  him  convert  all  his  affection 
into  rage  and  desire  of  revenge." 

Amongst  the  Collection  of  Poems  from  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's  Papers  edited  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bright,  are  some  lines  attributed  to  George  Kirke 
in  praise  of  Venetia  Stanley.  They  show  that 
whoever  the  author  really  was,  he  had  not  much 
poetic  genius. 

This  effusion  is  entitled  : — 

A  Brief   and  Mysticall  Description   of  the   Fayre 
AND  Statilye  Venetia. 

Though  faire  Venetia  Stand-ley  by  the  shoare, 

Where  none  can  come,  but  by  a  sayle  or  oare, 

Yet  is  her  beauty  such,  as  few  passe  by  her ; 

Her  virtues  make  all  noble  sprites  draw  nigh  her. 

Her  golden  Ankers  in  her  sea  of  blue, 

Do  shoe  shes  noe  more  beautifuU  than  true ; 

For  Venus  faire,  but  outwardly  pourtrayes  her 

But  chast  Diana  inwardly  arrays  her ; 

And  all  about,  there  growes  a  wrethe  of  gold, 

Her  beauty,  with  her  vertues  to  enfold, 

Then  all  above,  a  Crowne  of  gold  does  grow ; 

Whose  constancy,  does  neyther  ebb  nor  flow, 

To  show,  that  such,  in  love  as  be  not  chast, 

Must  not  their  anker  in  Venetia  cast. 

Those  worthy  notes  are  all  without  denying 

But  all  the  best  are  in  their  right  applying ; 

But  storme-stredde  her  arrives,  shall  ne'er  repent. 

This  shoare  is  sure  to,  stay  an  ill  event. 

Let  men  then  goe  from  Britaine  great  to  Grecia 

What  can  they  see,  that  looks  like  our  Venetia 
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The  Lady  of  the  Sea,  life  of  our  Land. 

O  happie  be  whome  she  shall  talc  by  hand. 

For  hee  with  joye,  enjoye  for  ever  shall 

This  Citie,  sea,  wreathe,  anker,  crowne  and  all. 

Faire,  rare  Venetia  Stand-ley  still,  still  florishe 

All  valiant  hearts,  and  virtuous  hopes  to  nourishe 

Venetia  Stanlye 

Stay  an  ill  event. 

Endorsed  G.  K.  to  V.  S. 


Nugentius  was  fully  aware  of  Famelicus's 
hatred  of  Venetia,  so  he  and  another  friend, 
called  in  the  Memoirs,  Hydaspes,  concocted  a 
plot  against  her.  "  These  two,  then,  with  all  the 
subtlety  that  they  could  use,  wrought  upon 
Famelicus  to  say  that  he  had  received  from 
Venetia  such  friendship  and  kindness  as  none  but 
her,  at  least  intended,  husband  ought  to  be 
partaker  of :  assuring  him  that  they  would 
govern  the  business  so  that  he  should  never  be 
questioned  for  what  he  said."  They  counted 
upon  Kenelm  "  being  of  such  a  hot  spirit  and  so 
violent  in  things  that  concerned  his  honour  "  that 
"  without  further  examination,"  he  would  *'  leave 
her  familiarity  and  cast  off  her  friendship."  But 
Kenelm,  "  discerning  their  malice  afar  off," 
•*  behaved  himself  in  such  sort  that  they  doubted 
not  that  it  took  such  impression  "  on  him  "  as 
they  divined  it  should  ;  lest  if  he  had  done 
otherwise  it  might  have  made  them  spin  a  further 
web  to  embroil  him  more."  "  As  soon  as  he  had 
quitted  himself  of  their  troublesome  company, 
without  giving  time  to  Famelicus  to  avail  himself 
of  any  new  subtleties  by  delays,"  he  sent  him  a 
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challenge  to  make  good,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  his  allegations  against  Venetia's  honour." 
Famelicus  did  not  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  risking 
his  life  in  a  duel,  so  when  he  found  "  that  nothing 
less  than  that  or  an  ingenious  and  full  confession 
would  satisfy"  Kenelm's  "just  anger,  he  acknow- 
ledged how  he  had  no  ground  of  truth,  or  for 
suspicion,  in  all  that  he  had  said  ;  but  that  his 
own  hatred  to  her  had  first  suggested  to  him  to 
injure  her  in  the  deepest  manner,  and  then  the 
malice  of  Nugentius  and  Hydaspes  blowed  the 
coals  in  his  breast,  till  it  broke  out  into  this 
unworthy  and  false  slander  ;  which  he  averred 
and  said  he  would  maintain  with  his  life,  was 
wholly  their  plot."  He  then  related  all  the 
before  mentioned  particulars,  thereby  giving 
himself  the  reputation  of  "  an  indiscreet,  rash, 
and  dishonest  coward  ;  and  the  other  two, 
the  esteem  of  malicious,  unworthy,  and  cankered 
wretches." 

Soon  after  these  events.  Sir  Kenelm  received 
very  disquieting  news  concerning  his  wife.  She 
had  been  staying  with  her  father  in  the  country  ;  in 
accordance  with  the  express  wishes  of  her  husband, 
she  had  concealed  her  marriage  even  from  her 
father.  She  was  now  shortly  expecting  the  birth 
of  a  child,  and  every  preparation  had  been  made 
for  this  event  by  Sir  Kenelm,  who  had  arranged 
that  she  should  come  up  to  London  shortly  before 
the  expected  time.  News,  however,  reached  Sir 
Kenelm  that  Venetia  had  had  a  fall  from  her 
horse,  while  out  riding  with  her  father,  and  had 
received   some  bruises   and   had   been   "  brought 
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speechless  home  to  her  chamber,  and  was  now 
lying  dangerously  ill,"  He  hurried  post  haste 
to  Sir  Edward  Stanley's  house,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  see  her,  which  request  was  granted. 
On  his  arrival,  Digby  found  that  he  was  the 
father  of  "a  fair  son."  Such  care  had  been 
observed  to  keep  Lady  Digby's  condition  a 
profound  secret,  that  her  father  never  guessed  the 
true  cause  of  his  daughter's  illness.  This  was 
chiefly  due,  we  are  told,  to  the  "  help  of  one 
fearful  and  unexperienced  maid."  Thus  the 
secret  was  kept,  not  even  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
Venetia's  father,  ever  becoming  aware  of  the 
circumstance.  As  soon  as  Lady  Digby  was  once 
more  restored  to  health,  her  husband  left  her  to 
return  to  London.  It  soon  became  known  that 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  had  been  staying  a  considerable 
time  in  the  company  of  Mistress  Venetia  Stanley, 
and  that  he  had  nursed  her  after  she  had  met 
with  an  accident.  This  rumour  spread  to  the 
ears  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  Sir  Kenelm's  cousin 
had  always  shewn  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  him, 
and  this  news  caused  him  no  little  concern  ;  he 
regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  most  undesirable 
infatuation,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
young  kinsman,  "  in  a  grave  and  friendly  manner 
to  banish  so  weak  a  passion  out  of  his  breast  ;  " 
using  words  to  this  effect  :  "  I  have,  of  late,  my 
worthy  cousin,  observed  in  you  a  great  difference 
from  yourself,  for  I  know  the  natural  temper  of 
your  mind,  and  the  solidness  of  your  judgment 
to  be  such,  that  when  you  do  anything  otherwise 
than    reason    would    dictate   to    you,    you    suffer 
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force  from  some  violent  passion,'  which  if  you 
give  too  much  scope  unto  in  the  way  you  are, 
will  lessen  much,  if  not  altogether  lose,  the 
reputation  of  discretion  and  prudence  which  you 
have  gotten  among  all  that  know  you."  Lord 
Bristol  continues  to  point  out  to  his  infatuated 
young  kinsman  how  lamentably  his  studies  are 
suffering  from  his  divided  attention,  "  You 
cannot  choose  but  acknowledge,"  he  says,  *'  how 
you  now  scarcely  cast  an  eye  upon  the  studies 
which,  heretofore,  you  applied  yourself  unto  with 
eagerness  and  no  less  benefit  ....  and  that  you 
do  not  put  yourself  forward  into  great  and 
honourable  actions  with  that  zeal  and  vigour  that 
you  have  done  ...  It  belongeth  to  you  not  to 
sit  still  in  idleness,  but  to  aim  at  worthy  fortunes 
to  strive  to  raise  your  house,  and  to  gain  some 
advantageous  match  :  whereas,  in  all  probability 
these  will  not  only  not  increase  but  lessen  your 
estate  ;  since  in  your  mother's  disposal  is  a  great 
part  of  what  shall  be  yours  if  you  displease  her 
not,  and  you  know  she  is  mainly  adverse  to  this." 
These  words,  spoken  with  so  much  authority 
and  seriousness,  by  one  so  much  older  than 
himself,  and  moreover  one  that  had  watched  over 
him  with  almost  parental  solicitude,  "  did  pierce  " 
Kenelm  "  almost  to  the  very  soul  ;  who  was 
distracted  and  torn  asunder  between  his  love  and 
obligations  to  her  whom  he  loved  better  than 
himself,  and  his  reverence  to  him  that  he  loved 
and  respected  as  a  father,  and  that  had  above  all 
men  else,  given  him  solid  demonstrations  of  a 
worthy  friendship." 
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Kenelm  then  embarks  upon  a  very  long  and 
somewhat  tedious  defence,  of  which  I  need  not 
quote  but  a  few  passages.  Confessing  his  love  for 
Venetia,  he  justifies  himself  in  the  following 
words  :  "  But  setting  aside  all  other  arguments, 
I  will  confess  ingenuously  that  I  love  Venetia,  and 
cannot  but  love  her  ;  her  perfections  merit  it  : 
but  for  the  present  let  those  pass,  and  be  not 
displeased  with  me  that  1  say  I  love  her  because 
she  is  she  and  I  am  I."  Then  he  breaks  out 
somewhat  passionately  in  refutation  of  the 
aspersions  against  his  wife's  character.  "  But  why 
should  you  or  the  world  so  much  inveigh  against 
my  choosing  her  ?  Their  judgments  are 
accompanied  with  vanity,  let  not  yours  be  so  ;  but 
examine  her  actions  thoroughly  before  you 
condemn  her.  For  you  can  give  no  solid  reason 
why  she  should  be  less  valued  for  her  former 
affection,  since  looking  into  the  reality  of  it,  and 
finding  it  to  be  on  worthy  grounds  on  her  side, 
you  must  consent  that  her  innocence  is  not 
impeached." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Kenelm's  discourse.  Lord 
Bristol  was  about  to  reply,  when  his  solicitor  rather 
opportunely  entered  to  transact  some  important 
business,  in  connection  with  the  suit  between  him 
and  the  King  and  Buckingham.  This  diversion 
turned  the  conversation,  and  Kenelm,  eager  to 
keep  Lord  Bristol  from  returning  to  the  former 
one,  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  his 
cousin's  affairs. 


CHAPTER  IX 

We  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  had  made  profound  studies  in 
chemistry,  and  more  especially  in  alchemy.  It 
was  some  years  prior  to  the  period  dealt  with 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  that  he  made  the 
discovery  of  his  famous  "  Powder  of  Sympathy." 
King  James  I.  was  much  interested  in  this 
remarkable  discovery,  and  it  brought  Digby  into 
considerable  favour  with  that  royal  pedant. 

The  virtues  of  this  wonderful  powder  are 
best  described  in  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  own  words 
taken  from  his  "  Discourse  upon  the  Sympathetic 
Powder."  He  records  how  that  a  certain  "  Mr. 
James  Howell,  well  known  for  his  public  works 
and  particularly  for  his  Dendrologies,  endeavour- 
ing to  part  two  of  his  friends  in  a  duel,  seized 
with  his  left  hand,  the  hilt  of  the  sword  of  one 
of  the  combatants,  and  with  his  right  hand  laid 
hold  of  the  blade  of  the  other.  They  being 
transported  with  fury  one  against  the  other, 
struggled  to  rid  themselves  of  the  hindrance  their 
friends  made  that  they  should  not  kill  one  another, 
and  one  of  them  roughly  drawing  the  blade  of 
his  sword,  cut  to  the  very  bone,  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  Mr.  Howell's  hand,  and  then  the 
other,  disengaging  his  hilt,  gave  a  cross-blow  on 
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his  adversary's  head,  which  glanced  towards  his 
friend,  who,  heaving  up  his  forehead  to  save  the 
blow,  he  was  wounded  on  the  back  of  his  hand, 
as  he  had  been  before  within.  The  two 
combatants,  seeing  Mr.  Howell's  face  besmeared 
with  blood  by  heaving  up  his  wounded  hand,  left 
fighting  at  once,  and  ran  to  embrace  him,  and 
having  fetched  his  hurts,  they  bound  up  his  hand 
with  one  of  their  garters  to  close  the  veins,  which 
were  cut  and  bled  abundantly.  They  brought 
him  home,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon,  but  this  being 
heard  at  Court,  the  King  sent  for  one  of  his  own 
surgeons,  for  His  Majesty  much  affected  the  said 
Mr.  Howell." 

It  was  my  chance  to  be  lodged  hard  by  him, 
and  for  four  or  five  days  after,  as  I  was  making 
myself  ready,  he  came  to  my  house,  and  prayed 
me  to  view  his  wounds,  "  for  I  understand,"  said 
he,  '*  that  you  have  extraordinary  remedies  upon 
such  occasions  and  my  surgeons  are  apprehensive 
that  it  might  grow  to  a  gangrene,  and  so  the  hand 
must  be  cut  off."  In  effect,  his  countenance 
discovered  that  he  was  in  much  pain,  which  he 
said,  was  insupportable,  in  regard  of  the  extreme 
inflammation.  I  told  him  I  would  willingly  serve 
him,  but  if  haply  he  knew  the  manner  how  I 
would  cure  him,  without  touching  or  feeling  him, 
it  may  be  he  would  not  enforce  himself  to  my 
manner  of  curing,  because  he  would  think  it 
perhaps  either  ineffectual  or  superstitious.  He 
replied  that  "  the  wonderful  things  which  many 
had  related  unto  me  of  your  way  of  curing,  make 
me  nothing  at  all  doubt  of  its   efficacy." 
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I  asked  him  then  for  anything  that  had  the 
blood  upon  it,  so  he  presently  sent  for  his  garter 
wherewith  his  hand  was  first  bound,  and  having 
called  for  a  basin  of  water,  as  if  I  would  wash  my 
hands,  I  took  a  handful  of  powder  of  vitriol  which 
I  had  in  my  study,  and  presently  dissolved  it.  As 
soon  as  the  bloody  garter  was  brought  me,  I  put 
it  within  the  basin,  observing  in  the  meanwhile 
what  Mr.  Howell  did,  who  stood  talking  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  corner  of  the  chamber,  not 
regarding  at  all  what  I  was  doing,  but  he  started 
suddenly,  as  if  he  had  found  some  strange  altera- 
tion in  himself.  I  asked  him  what  he  ailed? 
"  I  know  not  what  ails  me,  but  I  find  that  I  feel 
no  more  pain  ;  methinks  that  a  pleasing  kind  of 
freshness,  as  if  a  wet  cold  napkin  did  spread  over 
my  hand,  has  taken  away  the  inflammation,  that 
tormented  me  before."  I  answered,  "  Since 
you  feel  already  so  good  an  effect  of  my  medica- 
ment, I  advise  you  to  cast  away  all  your  plaisters, 
only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  moderate 
temper  between  heat  and  cold."  This  was 
perfectly  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  a  little  after  to  the  King,  who  were  both  very 
curious  to  know  the  circumstance  of  the  business, 
which  was,  that  after  dinner  I  took  the  garter  out 
of  the  water,  and  put  it  to  dry  before  a  great  fire. 
It  was  scarce  dry  but  Mr,  Howell's  servant  came 
running,  that  his  master  felt  as  ever  he  had  done, 
if  not  more,  for  the  heat  was  such,  as  if  his  hands 
were  between  coals  of  fire.  I  answered,  that  though 
that  had  happened  so  at  present,  yet  he  should 
find  ease  in  a  short  time,  for  I  knew  the  reason  of 
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this  accident,  and  I  would  provide  accordingly, 
for  his  master  should  be  free  from  that 
inflammation,  it  may  be  before  he  could  return 
unto  him,  but  in  case  he  could  find  no  ease,  I 
wished  him  to  come  presently  back  again  ;  if  not, 
he  might  forebear  coming.  Thereupon  he  went, 
and  at  the  instant  I  did  put  again  the  garter  into 
the  water,  he  found  his  master  without  any  pain 
at  all. 

King  James,  who  had  received  a  punctual 
information  of  what  had  happened,  would  fain 
know  how  it  was  done.  I  readily  told  him  what 
the  author,  of  whom  I  had  the  secret,  said  to  the 
great  Duke  of  Tuscany  on  the  like  occasion  ;  it 
was  a  religious  Carmelite,  who  had  come  from 
the  Indies  and  Persia  to  Florence,  he  had  also 
been  in  China,  and  having  done  many  strange 
cures  with  his  powder,  after  his  arrival  in 
Tuscany,  the  Duke  said  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
learn  it  of  him.  The  Carmelite  answered  that  it 
was  a  secret  he  had  learnt  in  the  Oriental  parts, 
and  he  thought  there  was  not  any  person  in 
Europe  who  knew  it  but  himself,  and  that  it 
deserved  not  to  be  divulged,  which  could  not  be 
done  if  His  Highness  meddled  with  the  practice 
of  it,  because  he  was  not  likely  to  do  it  with  his 
own  hand,  and  must  trust  a  surgeon  or  some  other 
servant,  so  that  in  a  short  time  divers,  others 
would  come  to  know  of  it  as  well  as  himself. 
But  a  few  months  afterwards  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  an  important  courtesy  to  the  said  friar 
which  induced  him  to  discover  unto  me  his 
secret,  and  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Persia, 
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so  that  now  there  is  no  other  that  knows  this 
secret  in  Europe  but  myself.  The  King  replied 
that  I  need  not  be  apprehensive  that  he  would 
discover  anything,  for  he  would  not  trust  anybody 
in  the  world  to  make  experience  of  his  secret, 
but  that  he  would  do  it  with  his  own  hands,  and 
therefore  desired  some  of  the  powder,  which  I 
delivered,  instructing  him  in  all  the  circumstances, 
whereupon  His  Majesty  made  sundry  proofs, 
whence  he  received  singular  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Preface  to  "  Digby's  Voyage 
into  the  Mediterranean,"  remarks  that  the  above 
narrative  was  not  written  "  until  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  to  which 
he  relates,"  a  lapse  of  time  which  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  some  of  its  more  obvious  touches 
of  the  marvellous. 

Mr.  Bruce  points  out,  that  it  is  very  strange 
that  Mr.  Howell,  who  was  a  noted  gossip  of  his 
day,  never  mentions  this  episode  in  any  of  his 
letters.  Although  he  writes  to  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  with  great  deference,  and  refers  to  him 
always  with  the  greatest  respect,  "  as  to  a  person 
his  superior  in  station  and  acquirements,"  he 
never  once  alludes  to  the  Powder  of  Sympathy. 

Mr.  Bruce  accounts  for  the  cure  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  the  King's  surgeon,  he  says, 
according  to  Sir  Kenelm's  own  account,  had  applied 
some  stimulating  plaisters  which  irritated  the 
wound,  interfered  with  natural  attempts  at 
adhesion,  and  caused  pain  ;  upon  their  removal 
the  natural  process  of  healing  commenced,  and 
the   pain    ceased.      *'  But    King   James   probably 
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thought  it  a  wonder  upon  a  par  with  his  own 
royal  touch,  and  the  world  at  large  looked  upon 
Sir  Kenelm  with  a  kind  of  awe." 


CHAPTER  X 

Digby's  position  at  Court  for  the  first  few  years 
after  his  appointment  was  one  that  required  the 
utmost  display  of  tact  and  judgment.  For  during 
all  that  time  there  was  bitter  hostility  between 
his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  former  an  upright  and  honourable 
rr.an,  the  latter  the  unscrupulous  and  powerful 
favourite  of  the  King.  Digby  owed  his  appoint- 
ment at  Court  to  the  influence  of  Buckingham, 
and  on  the  other  hand  he  was  connected  by  ties 
of  friendship  and  kinship  with  Bristol  ;  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  steer  a  clear  course,  and 
was  sometimes  useful  to  his  kinsman  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  him  and  the  King. 

The  conversation  with  Lord  Bristol,  recounted 
in  the  previous  chapter,  gave  Kenelm  Digby  much 
food  for  thought.  When  he  had  ''  retired  into 
his  chamber,"  he  thought  the  matter  very  carefully 
over,  and  "  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  apply  himself  in  some  generous  action 
that  might  give  testimony  to  the  world  how  his 
affections  had  nothing  impaired  the  nobleness  of 
his  mind,  nor  abated  the  edge  of  his  active  and 
vigorous  spirits,  nor  any  private  engagements 
should  in  him  be  a  warrant  of  idleness.  Where- 
upon he  resolved  to  undertake  speedily  something 
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that  might  tend  to  the  King's  service  and  gain 
himself  honour  and  experience." 

Buckingham,  whose  antagonism  to  the  Digby 
family  was  so  marked,  was  fortunately  absent  on 
an  expedition  to  the  Island  of  Rhe,  against  the 
French,  Here  then,  was  Digby's  opportunity  ; 
he  approached  the  King  in  person  who  readily 
granted  him  leave  of  absence  from  Court.  "  The 
design  was  that  of  a  general  privateering  voyage, 
similar  to  one  which  had  lately  been  carried  out 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  but  with  an  ultimate 
though  concealed  intention  to  capture  the  French 
ships  which  were  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
Venetian  harbour  of  Scanderoon.  Buckingham 
had  very  much  disliked  Warwick's  expedition,  as 
emanating  from  the  royal  authority,  and  not  from 
himself  as  Lord  Admiral,  but  the  power  and 
public  position  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had 
sufficed  to  carry  him  through  in  spite  of 
Buckingham's  antagonism."  * 

The  King  promised  Digby  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  which  should  be  as  ample  as  any 
"gentleman  of  his  quality"  had  ever  had.  "But 
as  soon  as  the  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Admiralty,  Edward  Nicholas,  Buckingham's 
Secretary,  was  up  in  arms.  He  called  upon  Sir 
Henry  Marten,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
summoned  the  Duke's  friends  at  Court,  to  resist 
the  proposed  infringements  upon  his  master's 
jurisdiction,"  The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
were  consulted  and  they  raised  many  objections, 

*  Preface  to  Sir  K.  Digby's  "  Voyage  into  the  Mediterranean," 
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with  the  result  that  an  entirely  new  commission 
was  drawn  up,  deprived  of  all  licence  to  execute 
martial  law,  and  in  fact,  as  it  now  stood,  it  was 
little  more  than  permission  for  a  private  individual 
to  embark  upon  a  voyage  "  for  the  increase  of 
his  knowledge  whereby  he  should  be  better  able 
to  thereafter  do  service  to  the  king,"  with  a  charge 
to  his  crew  of  obedience  to  their  commanders 
under  pain  of  the  infliction  of  such  punishment 
as  Sir  Kenelm  "  should  see  cause,"  and  with  a 
direction  that  proportionable  partition  should  be 
made  among  the  coadventurers  of  any  prizes 
which  might  be  taken  from  the  subjects  of  any 
power  "  not  in  league  or  amity "  with  His 
Majesty. 

Buckingham  landed  at  Plymouth  from  his 
expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh6  only  a  few  days 
before  the  signing  of  the  commission.  The  whole 
matter  had  to  be  reconsidered,  and  finally  terms 
were  settled  at  an  interview  between  the  Duke 
and  Sir  Kenelm.  The  former  insisted  that  Digby 
should  take  out  Letters  of  Marque  from  himself, 
in  addition  to  his  commission  from  the  King. 

"  The  last  document  took  some  time  to  prepare 
and  was  not  ready  on  the  2ist  December,  1627, 
when  Digby  quitted  London  to  take  command  of 
his  ships  in  the  Downs,  leaving  behind  a  person  to 
bring  the  important  document  after  him."  * 

During  this  protracted  period  of  negotiation, 
Sir  Kenelm  had  been  busy  making  the  necessary 
preparations    for    his   expedition.     He    had    two 

*  Preface  to  the  Voyage. 
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ships,  the  Eagle  of  400  tons,  and  the  George  and 
Elizabeth  of  250  tons.  One,  Milborne,  was  the 
captain  of  the  Eagle,  and  Sir  Edward  Stradling 
of  St.  Donat's,  Glamorganshire,  was  captain  of 
the  George  and  Elizabeth.  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  Sir  Kenelm  and  shared  his  literary  tastes  ;  they 
were  wont  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  long 
voyage  in  discussions  on  obscure  passages  in 
Spencer's  Fairie  Queen. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  voyage  ; 
nothing  was  left  but  to  bid  a  last  tender  farewell 
to  his  wife  and  infant  son.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  persuade  Lady  Digby  *'  to  take 
his  departure  patiently."  With  the  tears  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  she  besought  him  to  remain.  *'  Is 
it  possible,"  she  said,  "  that  the  day  can  come 
wherein  my  sight  doth  offend  your  eyes,  or  that 
you  should  find  such  amiableness  in  dangers  or 
tempests  as  for  the  gaining  of  them  to  hate  my 
presence  ....  If  not  for  my  sake,  yet  let  this 
innocent  part  of  you  persuade  you  not  to  leave 
him  a  distressed  orphan  and  me  a  desolate  widow, 
to  lament  your  long,  or  peradventure,  perpetual 
absence."  She  said  much  more  in  this  strain, 
and  Digby,  though  profoundly  moved,  remained 
obdurate.  He  consoled  Venetia  as  best  he  could, 
explaining  to  her  that  he  was  in  honour  bound  to 
perform  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do,  and  that 
when  he  returned  home,  he  would  retire  into 
private  life  ;  *'  when  removed  from  the  cumber- 
some distractions  of  Court  or  City,  he  might 
without  interruption,  enjoy  the  blessings  of  her 
sweet  conversation." 
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Sir  Kenelm  had  now  taken  leave  of  all  his 
friends  save  one  ;  just  before  going  aboard  his 
ship  he  bade  farewell  to  his  kind  friend  and 
relative,  Lord  Bristol,  "  who  then  desired  him 
truly  and  free  from  suspense,  whether  he  were 
married  or  no  ;  because  that,  he  said,  his  great 
familiarity  with  Venetia  and  her  entertaining  of 
it,  did  make  most  men  believe  he  was,  and  yet  his 
not  publicly  avowing  it  did  make  him  doubt  it." 

Sir  Kenelm  replied  that  he  was  married  to 
Venetia,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  keeping 
the  marriage  secret. 

Lord  Bristol  fully  appreciated  his  cousin's 
motives,  and  *'  told  him  that  the  same  friendly 
affection  which  had  formerlymoved  him  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  match,  did  now  call  upon  him  to 
co-operate  with  his  ends  and  to  do  him  service  as 
much  as  he  could  ;  and  therefore  he  bade  him 
rest  confident  that  in  the  time  of  his  absence  he 
would  pay  to  his  wife  the  same  respect  that  he 
had  ever  done  to  him,  and  would  employ  his  best 
talents  to  justify  his  action  and  to  make  others 
approve  it."  For  these  kind  words,  Sir  Kenelm 
*'  rendered  him  condign  thanks,"  and  "  entreated 
him  to  believe  that  he  would  behave  himself  in 
such  sort  in  this  voyage,  that  however  fortune 
might  deal  with  him,  he  would  be  sure  to  win 
himself  honour,  without  a  good  share  of  which  he 
would  never  return."  With  these  words  he  took 
leave  of  his  truest  and  best  friend  and  cousin,  and 
getting  into  his  coach,  drove  to  the  port  "  where 
his  ships  stayed  in  readiness  for  him,"  wanting 
**  only  his  presence  and  a  fair  wind  to  set  sail." 


CHAPTER  XI 

Contrary  winds,  at  south  and  south-west, 
prevented  Sir  Kenelm  starting  for  twelve  days 
after  his  joining  his  ships  in  the  Downs.  On 
Sunday,  the  6th  of  January,  1627,  the  wind 
veered  to  north-east,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  Sir  Kenelm  set  sail  in  the  Eagle,  and 
Sir  Edward  Stradling  (being  his  Vice-Admiral) 
in  the  Elizabeth  and  George. 

On  the  day  of  his  embarkation,  Sir  Kenelm 
received  the  important  news,  by  special  messenger, 
*'  of  his  wife's  safe  delivery  of  a  second  and 
hopeful  son,  whereupon  he  gave  order  to  her  to 
conceal  their  marriage  no  longer."  This 
welcome  piece  of  news,  he  regarded  as  of  good 
augury  for  the  success  of  his  expedition,  "  The 
wind  continued  fair  at  north  and  north-east,"  for 
a  day  and  a  night  after  setting  sail.  "  After  the 
morning,"  writes  Sir  Kenelm  in  his  Journal, 
"  whereas  before  I  did  rather  outsail  my  Vice- 
Admiral,  than  lose  her,  the  rest  of  the  day  she 
outsailed  me  somewhat,  which  we  attributed  to 
the  being  then  a  less  wind  than  before,  which 
hath  most  power  upon  best  ships,  and  that  the 
tide  was  then  against  us,  which  had  more  power 
upon  my  ship  than  upon  the  other,  because  it  did 
draw   four    or   five    feet    more   water."       In    the 
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evening  of  the  first  day,  Sir  Kenelm  mustered  and 
distributed  his  men,  and  had  his  orders  read  out 
to  them.  On  the  following  day,  his  Vice- Admiral, 
Sir  Edward  Stradling,  came  on  board  his  ship, 
and  between  them  they  drew  up  a  number  of 
points  to  be  observed  upon  all  occasions.  On  the 
9th  they  stopped  a  Flemish  ship,  laden  with  wines 
bound  for  Rotterdam  ;  the  skipper  said  that  he 
was  •*  but  few  hours  before  licensed  from  another 
English  man-of-war  that  had  detained  him  all 
night  and  rummaged  his  hold  and  opened  his 
letters,  and  suffered  his  mariners  to  injuriously 
make  pillage  of  much  that  he  had." 

On  the  loth  they  gave  chase  to  a  "small 
Frenchman,"  and  for  three  or  four  hours  they 
••  did  fetch  upon  him,"  but  '*  at  length  he  steered 
west,  full  afore  the  wind,  and  then  he  got  of  us  ;  " 
so  in  the  end  they  gave  up  the  chase  and  steered 
their  course  west  south-west.  On  the  nth,  they 
pursued  after  five  Dutch  ships,  with  a  similar 
result.  That  night  they  sprang  a  leak  in  the 
powder-room  and  had  to  pump  all  night.  On 
the  following  night  a  storm  sprang  up,  which 
continued  for  three  days,  till  on  the  15th  it 
subsided  to  "  a  steady  fresh  gale  at  north-east." 
The  next  day,  "  they  descryed  a  sail  standing  in 
her  course  north  and  by  east,"  which  "  brought 
her  spritsaile  yard  alongst  shippes,  and  in  warlike 
manner  fitted  herself  for  fight."  They  then 
made  her  out  to  be  about  500  tons,  *'  and  her 
colours  were  of  Hamburg."  They  prepared  for 
a  fight,  which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  "  but  she 
made  all  the  sail  she  could  to  get  from  us,  standing 
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south-east  in  with  the  South  Cape."  Darkness 
coming  on,  she  got  away.  On  the  17th  they 
were  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  they  experienced 
squally  weather.  On  the  19th  they  sighted  Cape 
Spartel,  the  rock  of  Abyla  and  the  Barbary  coast. 
Being  about  eight  leagues  from  the  entrance  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  they  '*  stood  out  to  sea 
till  four  of  the  clock,  the  weather  being  almost 
dead  calm,  and  then  the  wind  coming  at  west- 
north-west,"  they  "  made  all  the  sail  they  could 
to  get  through  the  narrow  of  the  straightes  that 
night,  so  to  avoid  being  discovered  by  the  ships 
at  Gibraltar."  By  1 1  o'clock  that  night  they  had 
got  through  the  Straits  and  "  stood  east-north- 
east close  along  the  Spanish  shore "  till  they 
reached  Marbella,  which  they  brought  upon  their 
beam  by  daybreak  on  January  20th,  *'  but  the 
wind  was  so  directly  from  the  shore  "  that  they 
could  not  get  in.  About  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  espied  a  ship  flying  the  '*  Hamburg 
colours."  "  I  made  in  towards  her,"  he  writes, 
♦*  when  coming  near  her  she  made  a  shot  from 
me-wards,  which  I  not  answering,  she  made 
another  at  me  with  a  bullet.  Then  I  caused 
three  to  be  made  at  her  of  which  one  or  two 
shot  her  through,  and  the  like  did  my  Vice- 
Admiral,  which  I  no  sooner  had  done  but 
she  shot  again  at  me  three  or  four  shots."  Then, 
Sir  Kenelm,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
got  but  a  cargo  of  wine  and  fruits,  while  *'  an 
unfortunate  shot  among  his  masts  might  hazard 
the  overthrow  of  his  future  design,"  took  the 
advice  of  his  commanders  and  steered  from  the 
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shore,  "  and  the  wind  rising  fresh  from  thence 
was  soon  out  of  shot  either  of  the  Castle  or  the 
ship."  On  the  2ist  they  "discovered  six  sails," 
which  turned  out  to  be  Englishmen  with  one 
Fleming.  Sir  Kenelm  "  put  abroad  his  flag,  and 
all  the  captains  and  the  masters  came  aboard. 
They  being  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  bound  home- 
wards," Sir  Kenelm  took  this  opportunity  to 
send  letters  home  by  them.  They,  having  been  a 
long  time  from  any  port,  "  and  in  great  distress 
for  water  and  beer,"  he  supplied  them  with  what 
he  could  spare. 

On  the  27th  a  serious  calamity  occurred, 
sickness  broke  out  amongst  the  crews,  "  sixteen 
fell  down "  that  afternoon.  The  next  day, 
*'  standing  in  to  the  shore,  and  in  sight  of  the 
Island  of  Alboran,"  Sir  Kenelm  sighted  a  ship, 
and  making  for  her  perceived  that  she  was  about 
*'  to  fit  herself  for  fight,"  then  he  made  her  out 
to  be  "  an  English  ship  of  near  300  tons."  It 
was  Captain  Michel  in  the  Patience,  who  "  had  at 
Tituan  with  letters  from  the  King,  and  to  restore 
some  persons  and  artillery  injuriously  taken  from 
thence,  and  was  now  bound  for  Algiers."  Sir 
Kenelm  observes  that,  "  whereas  all  other  ships 
did  run  from  us  as  fast  and  as  long  as  they  could, 
I  yet  never  met  with  any  English,  were  they  in 
never  so  little  or  contemptible  vessels,  but  they 
stayed  for  us  and  made  ready  for  fight." 

At  about  noon  on  the  31st,  Sir  Kenelm 
**  sighted  two  more  ships,"  which  turned  out  to 
be  Flemish  boats  of  about  250  tons  each  ;  "they 
had  made  ready  to  fight,  (and  as  their  manner  is 
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upon  such  an  occasion),"  writes  Sir  Kenelm,  "  their 
men  were  all  drunk,  and  very  unruly  and  quarrel- 
some with  my  men  that  I  sent  aboard  him,  which 
made  me  send  more  to  the  number  of  40,  to 
master  them,  but  my  men  were  disorderly  in 
pillaging  their  mariners'  chests  and  clothes,  which 
upon  their  complaints  I  made  be  restored,  and 
my  people  that  were  faulty  to  be  brought  to 
punishment."  The  next  day  Sir  Kenelm  searched 
their  letters  and  bills  of  lading,  which  he  found 
*'  agreeable  to  their  goods,"  so  that  the  next  day 
he  licenced  them,  although  he  says,  *'  in  my 
private  opinion  they  were  faulty,  if  I  could  have 
proved  it,  for  after  my  men  were  aboard  them, 
they  threw  many  letters  overboard  before  they 
were  aware,  and  in  their  journal  books  I  found 
mention  of  their  having  carried  munition  and 
prohibited  commodities  to  St.  Lucar  the  voyages 
before,  and  they  had  all  beads  and  Catholic-like 
primers,  which  when  they  saw  us  they  did  throw 
overboard."  That  evening,  the  ist  of  February, 
at  about  5  o'clock,  he  sighted  "  seven  sails  coming 
along  the  Spanish  shore."  As  it  grew  dark  he 
lost  sight  of  them,  "  yet  having  set  them  by  the 
compass,"  by  7  o'clock  he  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  close  to  them.  "  Their  Admiral 
(which  seemed  to  be  a  big  ship  of  400  tons)  shot 
a  piece  "  at  Sir  Kenelm  which  grazed  close  to  his 
stern  ;  to  this  he  did  not  reply,  "  intending  first  to 
hale  him."  However,  he  made  away  so  quickly 
that  Sir  Kenelm  fired  two  of  his  "  fore  pieces  " 
among  them,  "  but  they  returned  their  broadsides, 
which  detained  their  course."     Sir  Kenelm  "  came 
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up  into  the  midst  of  them  "  and  singled  out  the 
Admiral,  at  which,  he  says,  *'  I  shot  not  till  I  was 
within  pistol  reach,  then  I  gave  him  my  guns  as 
fast  as  we  could  discharge  them,  he  doing  the 
like  with  me,  and  all  the  while  my  Vice-Admiral 
entertained  some  of  the  rest  in  like  manner. 
Then  their  Admiral  haled  me,  and  I  did  the  like 
to  him,  causing  my  great  shot  in  the  meantime  to 
cease.  He  told  me  he  was  of  Home,  and  I  bade 
him  amain  for  the  King  of  England  ;  whereto  he 
bade  me  come  aboard  him,  and  at  the  instant  shot 
two  great  shot,  both  which  raked  through  my 
ship.  I  then  gave  over  all  other  discourse  but  oi 
my  great  guns,  which  we  plyed  so  well  that  by 
nine  of  the  clock  he  began  to  fall  off  from  us 
with  his  consorts,  for  we  missed  very  few  shots, 
and  at  two  or  three  of  them  that  we  perceived  to 
come  among  his  people  we  heard  them  make 
lamentable  cries." 

Much  against  his  will.  Sir  Kenelm  was  forced 
to  let  them  away  ;  "  for,"  he  says,  "  we  fought 
with  the  disadvantages  of  the  night,  and  it  being 
a  head  sea,  it  was  dangerous  to  board,  but  that 
which  was  of  greatest  consequence  was  that  I 
had  not  men  enough  aboard  me  to  use  our  great 
guns  and  to  trim  our  sails."  Nearly  fifty  of  his 
men  were  down  with  sickness,  and  he  says,  •'  I 
was  fain  to  distribute  my  gentlemen  to  the  service 
of  the  ordinance,  and  I  had  not  then  enough  to 
load  and  put  out  the  guns,  so  that  after  near  two 
hours  fight,  and  having  given  them  between  60 
and  80  shot,  we  let  them  go."  The  enemy  did  a 
good  deal  of  damage,  four  shots  went  through  the 
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hull  of  Digby's  ship,  one  of  which  went  through 
his  own  cabin,  another  narrowly  missed  his  head, 
and  did  some  damage  to  the  sails  ;  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  battle  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  drawn 
one. 

The  epidemic  among  the  crew  on  board  Digby's 
fleet,  increased  alarmingly.  "  Hourly  my  men 
sicken  of  an  infectious  disease,"  he  writes,  *'  that 
took  them  with  great  pain  in  the  head,  stomach, 
and  reines,  and  putrifying  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood,  and  caused  much  vomiting,  yet  they  died 
not  suddenly  of  it,  but  lingered  on  with  pain  and 
extreme  weakness."  By  the  4th  of  February, 
the  number  of  cases  had  increased  to  sixty,  so 
that  he  was  "  very  unable  to  fight,  and  scarce 
to  trim  the  sails."  Taking  the  advice  of  all  his 
commanders,  he  decided  to  put  in  to  Algiers 
**  with  the  first  head  wind,"  and  "  to  put  his  sick 
men  ashore  in  fitting  manner  to  be  cured  and 
refreshed." 

In  his  Private  Memoirs,  Sir  Kenelm  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  epidemic  which  was 
devastating  his  crew.  Describing  the  latter  stages 
of  the  disease,  he  says,  "But  that  which  of  all 
others  seemed  to  cause  most  compassion,  was  the 
furious  madness  of  most  of  those  who  were  near 
their  end,  the  sickness  then  taking  their  brain,  and 
those  were  in  so  great  abundance  that  they  were 
scarce  men  enough  to  keep  them  from  running 
overboard,  or  from  creeping  out  of  the  ports, 
the  extreme  heat  of  their  disease  being  such  that 
they  desired  all  refreshings,  and  their  depraved 
fantasy  made  them  believe  the  sea  to  be  a  spacious 
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and  pleasant  green  meadow."  For  the  next  ten 
days  the  winds  continued  contrary,  and  on  the 
14th  there  "  rose  a  great  storm  at  west  and  north- 
west," they  had  to  take  in  all  sails  and  drive 
before  the  wind.  "  All  that  night  it  continued  a 
furious  and  cruel  storm  of  wind,  with  often  and 
violent  gusts  of  rain,  snow  and  hail,  and  so 
continued  all  the  next  day."  At  daybreak  on 
the  following  day,  they  were  within  five  leagues 
of  Algiers,  having  lost  the  Vice-Admiral  and 
Captain  Michel  in  the  storm.  *'  About  noon," 
says  Sir  Kenelm,  "  we  were  come  to  an  anchor  a 
little  eastward  of  the  mole  end,  and  then  I  saluted 
the  Castle  with  nine  pieces  of  ordnance." 

They  got  into  port  none  too  soon.  '*  If  I  had 
stayed  out  48  hours  longer  I  had  not  men  enough 
to  sail  my  ship,"  writes  Sir  Kenelm  ;  that  day,  he 
"  sent  to  the  Bassa  to  have  a  safe  conduct  to  come 
ashore,  but  it  was  deferred  till  the  next  day,  then 
the  Duana  being  to  meet  of  course,  but  then  there 
was  so  much  combustion  among  themselves  about 
the  displacing  the  Agaw  (the  principal  officer  next 
to  the  Bassa)  that  "  his  "  business  could  not  be 
treated  of."  The  following  day,  however,  he 
received  his  safe  conducts  and  "  came  that  night 
ashore  to  the  English  Consul's  house,  Mr. 
Friswell."  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to 
him  after  his  past  unpleasant  experiences.  The 
next  day  he  was  received  by  "  the  King "  and 
was  treated  with  much  courtesy.  Recounting 
the  interview,  he  writes  : 

*'  I  told  him  that  upon  confidence  of  the  safe 
conduct  which  the  Consul  had  sent  into  England 
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from  him  to  serve  for  security  to  our  nation,  1 
was  come  thither,  and  that  my  example,  if  I 
received  good  usage,  would  bring  many  other 
English  thither,  and  be  the  cause  of  a  nearer 
correspondence  for  the  future  between  the  two 
nations.  He  assured  me  of  all  friendship,  and 
told  me  he  hoped  the  King  of  England  would 
redress  some  injuries  done  to  subjects  of  this 
state  by  some  of  his.  I  answered  him  that  my 
master  would  not  fail  of  doing  exact  justice 
whensoever  complaint  should  be  made  to  His 
Majesty,  and  the  offenders  be  found  out ;  and 
in  the  meantime  I  deemed  it  greater  injustice  for 
them  to  satisfy  private  wrongs  with  the  foods  and 
substance  of  such  merchants  as  had  upon  their 
engagements  and  words  subjected  themselves  unto 
them." 

Later  on  Sir  Kenelm  found  that  complaints 
were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Algerians  ;  he 
soon  discovered  that  the  English  Consul  had  but 
lately  been  in  great  danger.  Not  six  weeks 
before  Sir  Kenelm's  arrival,  he  had  been  brought 
out  to  be  burned  and  had  narrowly  escaped.  Sir 
Kenelm  therefore  decided  to  settle  up  matters  at 
once.  He  also  had  hopes  "  of  weaving  into  the 
treaty  the  liberty  of  the  English  captives  there, 
which  were  about  40  or  50 ; "  he  also  '*  had 
private  intelligence  that  the  French  upon  very 
low  conditions,  treated  a  peace  with  the  Algier 
men  with  intention  to  join  with  them  to  over- 
throw the  English  trade  in  the  Straits."  On 
March  6th,  Sir  Kenelm  discovered  a  plot  designed 
by  some  of  the  men  on  board  his  Vice-Admiral,  to 
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steal  a  ship  in  the  night.  "  Upon  due  examina- 
tion," he  writes,  "  I  found  that  one,  Carueigh 
(who  had  been  Purser  of  the  Vice-Admiral,  but 
for  his  dishonesty  had  been  lately  turned  out  of 
his  place)  was  the  plotter  and  persuader  of  it. 
Whereupon  I  laid  him  in  chains  for  future 
punishment,  and  after  a  public  reprehension  and 
admonition,  pardoned  the  rest." 

On  March  12th,  a  Duana  assembled  at  the 
solicitation  of  Sir  Kenelm,  before  whom  were 
placed  the  following  propositions  : 

"  That  they  would  confirm  all  that  was  agreed 
by  them  in  the  Articles  and  Capitulations  of  the 
Peace  made  Anno  162 — . 

That  when  their  subjects  receive  loss  by  ours  at 
sea,  they  do  not  come  for  satisfaction  upon  our 
merchants  that  upon  the  engagement  of  their 
words  have  subjected  their  persons  and  goods  to 
their  power,  but  in  legal  manner  inform  our  King 
of  it,  and  ask  justice  of  him. 

That  they  permit  our  ships  to  come  into  their 
port,  and  go  freely  of  their  own  will,  and  that 
they  take  not  their  own  sails  from  them. 

That  our  ships  of  war  may  come  freely  hither, 
and  bring  their  prizes  and  pay  nothing  but  such 
dues  as  belong  to  the  State  for  what  they  sell  as 
by  way  of  merchandize. 

That  satisfaction  be  made  for  the  wrong  they 
have  done  us. 

That  upon  the  account  of  that  (they  being 
greater  than  what  they  pretend  from  us)  I  may 
de  bene  esse  have  away  with  me  the  English 
captives  here." 
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"  After  many  meetings  in  Duana  and  private 
negotiations,  they  despatched  me  away  with  full 
satisfaction  :  they  swore  to  the  observation  of 
the  capitulations,  they  promised  to  repay  (and 
settled  it  in  a  way)  a  great  sum  of  money  that  the 
last  Bassha  before  had  taken  from  Mr.  Frizel, 
and  to  restore  3  prizes  taken  by  some  captains  of 
theirs  from  some  of  my  Lord  of  Warwick's  ;  and 
writ  in  a  fair  manner  to  the  King  for  redress  of 
wrongs  done  to  them,  and  gave  safe  conducts  for 
any  English  ships  of  War  or  their  prizes  to  come 
in  hither  with  all  freedom  without  paying  any 
extraordinary  duties,  and  to  victual  here  ;  and 
lastly,  gave  me  leave  to  carry  away  all  the  English 
captives  that  remained  here  (which  were  near 
fifty)  paying  only  the  money  they  cost  to  their 
patrons,  which  formerly  could  not  be  effected,  for 
these  were  the  best  and  usefullest  men  they  had  ; 
gunners,  carpenters  and  pilots." 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  concluded  his 
business  ashore.  Sir  Kenelm  came  aboard  on 
March  25th,  (Lady  Day)  1628,  "and  together 
with  the  Consul  dispatched  away  Mr.  Vernon  for 
England,  with  the  Bassha  and  Duana's  letters  to  the 
King,  giving  also  by  him  particular  account  to  Sir 
John  Cooke,  Secretary  of  State,  of  what  had  passed." 

At  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th, 
Sir  Kenelm  weighed  anchor  and  made  for  the  east 
side  of  Marjorca  and  thence  to  Minorca,  and  then 
on  to  Islands  of  Hycres  "  to  seek  for  a  Sattie,* 
the  want  of  which  "  he  "  apprehended  very  much." 

*A  small  sailing  vessel,  probably  named  from    Satteau,  a 
boat  used  in  the  Mediterranean  for  coral  fishing. 


CHAPTER  XII 

As  Sir  Kenelm's  fleet  was  sailing  round  the  south- 
east coast  of  Majorca,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  of  March,  they  "  descried 
a  ship  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Alcuda." 
They  "  were  upon  her  so  of  a  sudden  that  she 
could  not  weigh  anchor,  but  cut  her  cables  and 
loosed  her  sails  to  be  gone  from"  them,  but  they 
*'  plied  "  their  "  great  shot  and  small  shot  so  well 
that"  they  "cut  her  topsail  halyards,  and  kept  her 
men  from  coming  upon  the  decks  to  mend  them." 

Then  Sir  Kenclm  boarded  her  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  "  and  entered  about  sixty  men  which 
fortunately  received  no  hurt,  for  when  he  went  to 
fire  his  powder  chests  that  were  on  the  decks, 
they  would  not  take;"  in  the  meantime  "they 
shot  four  great  ordnance  that  raked  through  the 
forepart  of"  Digby's  "ship  and  did  some  hurt." 

Sir  Kenelm  narrowly  missed  sending  a  shot 
through  his  own  Vice-Admiral,  that  had  got  in 
line  with  the  Frenchman  on  the  other  side;  one 
shot  just  missed  Sir  Edward  Stradling. 

The  next  day,  Digby  spent  in  mending  his 
prize's  bowsprit,  and  "fitting  her  up  to  sail"  with 
him  ;  he  handed  her  over  to  the  command  of 
Henry  Stradling,  Sir  Edward's  brother,  made  her 
his  Rear-Admiral,  and  renamed  her  the  Hopewell. 
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In  the  evening  he  "  gave  the  French  captain  his 
own  boat  to  set  him  on  shore,  and  gave  him  and 
his  company  all  their  own  clothes,"  that  he 
*'  could  get  out  of  the  sailors'  hands,  and  gave 
them  victuals  for  a  day  or  two  and  £5  of  money, 
.  .  .  and  so  he  parted  very  well  satisfied."  Sir 
Kenelm  kept  twelve  of  his  men  which  he  distri- 
buted among  his  three  ships. 

The  next  day,  April  ist,  the  wind  veered  to 
the  east,  and  Sir  Kenelm  "  steered  for  the  nearest 
part  of  the  Christian  shore."  The  same  day 
about  noon,  he  sighted  a  sattia,  and  manned  two 
boats  to  set  out  in  pursuit,  "  but  before  they 
could  row  to  her  the  wind  freshed  and  she  sailed 
away."  Soon  after  the  boats'  return,  he  sighted 
another  sattia  "  close  by  the  shore  of  Minorca," 
she  was  guarded  by  "  about  a  hundred  small  shot 
and  horsemen  upon  the  shore,"  so  that  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  his  boats  and  leave  her. 

The  weather  becoming  squally,  with  violent  gusts 
of  rain  and  hail  from  the  north  and  north-west, 
Sir  Kenelm  deemed  it  safer  to  alter  his  course 
and  steer  for  Sardinia  instead  of  for  the  Islands 
of  Hyeres,  which  had  been  his  original  des- 
tination. 

The  next  two  days  the  wind  increased  to  a 
storm,  and  they  flew  before  it,  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
leagues  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  fourth  day,  they  sighted  the  land  of  Sardinia. 
They  lay  off  the  Island  of  St.  Peter  till  the 
morning. 

In  the  Bay  of  Cagliari,  Sir  Kenelm  saw  five 
ships  riding  at  anchor,  but  as  he  heard  that  they 
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were  protected  by  twelve  brass  pieces  mounted  on 
a  platform  on  shore,  "  besides  much  ordinance  in 
the  castle "  he  decided  to  "  attempt  nothing  in 
that  place." 

He  sailed  on  round  the  Island  till  he  came  to 
the  Bay  of  Salinas,  when  he  sent  one  of  his  boats 
towards  the  shore.  Close  inland  they  found  a 
fishing  boat  with  six  men  asleep  in  it,  who  were 
so  alarmed  when  the  sailors  boarded  their  boat, 
that  five  jumped  overboard  thinking  Digby's  men 
were  Turks.  The  remaining  fisherman  was  taken, 
and  gave  information  of  "  several  vessels  in  the 
bay,  but  they  rid  under  watch  towers,  the  best  of 
which  had  three  brass  guns  in  them,"  so  they  set 
the  man  on  shore,  took  his  boat  which  was  laden 
with  fish  and  made  off. 

At  daybreak  on  the  6th,  Sir  Kenelm  decided  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  ships,  in  spite  of  the  watch 
towers  and  guns.  One  of  his  boats  captured  a 
Marsilian  sattia,  and  another  took  a  frigate  laden 
with  wine.  This  was  accomplished  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  forts.  Sir  Kenelm  went  on  board 
his  Rear-Admiral,  the  "Hopewell,"  because  she 
was  a  flotie  ship  and  drew  but  little  water,  and 
sailed  in  close  under  the  fort  near  within  musket 
shot,"  the  forts  opening  fire  upon  him  all  the 
while.  After  a  hot  encounter,  he  silenced  the 
guns  in  the  fort  and  came  off"  with  his  prize. 

Sir  Kenelm's  good  fortune  was  soon  destined 
to  turn,  for  on  the  following  night  a  very  severe 
storm  overtook  his  fleet  as  he  was  making  his 
way  towards  the  coast  of  Sicily.  The  storm  con- 
tinued from  the  yth  to  the  9th  day.     On  the  9th 
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the  weather  improved  and  at  "about  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  wind  came  a  little  larger,  and," 
says  Sir  Kenelm,  "  we  took  the  benefit  of  that 
snatch  and  weighed  our  anchors,  which  had  taken 
so  fast  hold  in  the  earth  (which  proved  good 
where  our  anchors  fell)  as  we  thought  we  should 
have  been  constrained  to  cut  the  cables,  but  much 
pains  prevailed  and  by  5  o'clock  we  were  under 
sail." 

What  a  difference  in  Sir  Kenelm's  fortunes 
those  two  days  had  made.  On  Sunday  night  he 
**  had  a  fleet  of  seven  sails,  and  had  taken  so 
much  as  would  have  paid  "  all  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage  "  and  have  left  a  good  surplus,"  whereas 
now  he  was  left  with  only  one  ship,  and  he  and 
his  men  had  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  He 
had  lost  two  of  his  most  valuable  prizes,  and  was 
unable  to  knov/  where  to  meet  his  Vice  and  Rear- 
Admiral,  "  for  upon  this  occasion,"  they  "  had 
failed  of  appointing  a  rendez-vous  beyond  Sicilia." 

With  a  "  fair  gale  of  wind  at  west-northerly," 
•'Sir  Kenelm  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
rounded  Cape  Passaro,  "  where  under  the  castle," 
he  '*  descried  four  ships  at  anchor."  Near  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  he  overtook  a  ship  "plying  to 
get  into  "  them.  When  near  enough,  he  hailed 
her  captain,  who  told  him  that  he  was  from 
Alkmaar  in  Holland.  Sir  Kenelm  desired  him 
to  come  aboard,  "that  he  might  see  his  commission 
and  bills  of  lading,"  this  the  captain  refused  to  do, 
and  both  ships  made  ready  for  action.  When 
Sir  Kenelm  "  warned  him  that  it  he  did  not 
come,"  he  would  shoot  at  him,  he  said  he  would 
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defend  himself  as  best  he  could."  "Whereupon," 
Sir  Kenelm  "gave  him  a  broadside,  and  then  he 
struck  his  topsails  and  lay  by  the  lee."  His  ship 
carried  thirteen  good  guns,  was  of  three  hundred 
tons  and  was  laden  with  corn. 

That  night,  Sir  Kenelm  came  in  sight  of  Cape 
Spartavento,  "  and  lay  by  it  all  the  next  day,  hoping 
to  have  news  of  his  fleet,"  and  in  the  evening  set 
sail  for  Zante,  where  he  intended  to  sell  the  corn 
of  his  prize. 

The  next  day,  the  13th,  was  Easter  Sunday, 
and  on  the  following  day  Sir  Kenelm  saw  two  sails 
"  plying  to  windward  for  Zante."  As  they  came 
nearer,  he  saw,  to  his  intense  relief,  that  they  were 
his  missing  Vice-Admiral  and  Rear-Admiral. 

He  went  aboard  his  Vice-Admiral,  and  "  there 
received  news  how  they  missed  taking  the  ship 
they  chased,"  the  excuse  given  being  "  that  they 
were  much  out  of  trim,  by  reason  of  wines  they 
had  taken  in  the  day  before,  and  that  they  were 
not  well  stowed  ;  "  the  crew,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
must  have  participated  in  the  stowing  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

On  the  17th,  Sir  Kenelm  met  two  ships,  one  of 
which  was  English,  commanded  by  a  Captain 
Trenchfield,  who  came  from  Zante  and  was  bound 
for  Venice  ;  he  brought  Sir  Kenelm  the  welcome 
news  "  that  both  his  prizes  were  safe  at  Zante, 
and  that  he  had  taken  a  prize  of  corn  and  newly 
sold  it  there  ;  which  "  (together  with  other  reasons) 
says  Sir  Kenelm,  "  made  me  judge  fit  to  put  in 
first  at  Cephalonia." 

The  authorities  at  Cephalonia,  which  belonged 
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to  the  Venetian  Republic,  treated  Sir  Kenelm  with 
great  civility,  granting  him  free  pratique  for 
himself  and  ships,  "  a  thing  unheard  of  in  those 
parts."  Digby  was  well  entertained  by  the 
English  merchants  on  shore,  who  provided  and 
furnished  a  house  for  him.  He  spent  his  time  in 
disposing  of  his  prizes  and  in  fitting  out  his  ships, 
that  were  by  this  time  badly  in  need  of  repairs. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  selling  the  merchandise 
from  his  captured  prizes,  some  of  his  crew 
"  took  occasion  to  sow  mutinous  discourse, 
alleging  that  they  would  have  the  sale  of  things 
carried  wholly  by  the  company  in  general,  and 
that  they  would  immediately  have  their  parts  and 
shares  of  the  money."  Sir  Kenelm  promptly  put 
a  stop  to  this  mutinous  outbreak,  by  calling 
together  a  general  assembly  of  the  men  on  board 
his  ship,  and  having  listened  to  their  propositions 
peremptorily  refused  to  acceed  to  them.  He  re- 
presented to  them,  "  how  much  unmannerliness 
it  was  to  allot  the  King  and  my  Lord  Admiral 
before  they  knew  what  they  had  taken,  and  to 
precede  them  in  the  shares."  He  concluded  by 
assuring  his  men,  that  if  he  heard  of  any  more 
seditious  speeches  he  would  send  the  author  of 
them  back  to  England,  "  with  a  complaint  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  there  to  be  punished  for  his 
misdemeanour."  The  next  day,  seeing  that  his 
speech  had  had  a  good  effect,  he  once  more 
assembled  his  men  and  gave  them  the  strongest 
assurance  that  everything  should  be  carried  out 
to  their  best  advantage,  which  he  proceeded  to 
do.     This  unexpected  treatment  "  so    won  upon 
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them,"  that  in  future  they  "  referred  all  things  " 
to  him.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "  such  is  the 
effect  of  gentleness  and  fair  words  after  rigour 
upon  a  just  ground,  with  the  vulgar." 

Another  matter  was  soon  to  engage  Sir 
Kenelm's  attention,  this  was  the  hearing  of  a  case 
against  Captain  Woodcock,  one  of  his  commanders, 
who  was  accused  of  embezzling  goods  which 
were  on  board  his  ship.  The  captain  was 
acquitted,  but  a  quartermaster  on  board  Sir 
Kenelm's  own  ship,  a  man  named  Tillingham,  was 
found  to  be  the  author  of  all  the  disorder.  He  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  hold,  and  had,  in  the 
night,  broken  into  it,  "  and  to  engage  the  rest  of 
the  company  in  the  concealing  of  it,  he  was  a 
means  that  all  the  goods  of  value  were  shared 
among  the  company,  which  they  had  sold  at 
Zante  before "  Sir  Kenelm  "  met  with  them." 
Sir  Kenelm  had  him  put  in  chains  "  designing  him 
to  be  sent  as  a  delinquent  to  Sir  Henry  Martin,* 
by  the  English  ships  that  were  then  in  port 
bound  homewards." 

A  fortnight  later,  another  man  gave  trouble  ; 
this  was  the  skipper  of  the  corn  prize  Sir  Kenelm 
had  captured.  He  was  "  a  factious  and  seditious 
man,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  many  disorders," 
for  which  Sir  Kenelm  found  occasion  to  reprehend 
him  ;  in  revenge,  the  skipper  "  did  maliciously 
go  to  inform  first  the  General  of  the  Gallies,  then 
the  Proueditore,"t  that  he  had  been  very  badly 

*  Sir  Henry  Martin  was  Judge  of  the  Admiralty, 
f  A  Venetian  official. 
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treated,  and  that  Sir  Kenelm  was  but  a  pirate 
having  no  commission,  and  therefore  besought 
them  to  arrest  his  ships,  and  to  cause  the  delivery 
of  his  ships  and  goods  to  him."  Sir  Kenelm  was 
able  to  prove  that  he  held  a  commission  from  the 
King  of  England,  and  the  Proueditore,  approving 
all  that  he  had  done,  "  gave  him  leave  to  use  his 
discretion  upon  him  on  shore  as  freely  as  in  "  his 
'*  own  ships  ;  "  but  the  skipper,  having  had  infor- 
mation of  what  was  going  on,  slipped  off  in  the 
night  taking  with  him  money  that  Sir  Kenelm  had 
given  him  for  expenses,  and  enticing  the  crew  of 
his  own  ship  to  desert  with  him. 

On  May  20th,  Digby  set  sail  for  Zante,  arriving 
there  the  same  day.  The  Proueditore  of  that 
island  found  his  visitor's  propensity  for  attacking 
any  foreign  vessel  he  saw,  was  rather  a  trouble- 
some one  as  it  considerably  interfered  with  trade. 
He  therefore  requested  Sir  Kenelm  to  be  good 
enough  to  take  his  departure  as  soon  as  possible, 
having  undertaken  that  he  should  be  accommodated 
with  whatever  he  needed  for  his  voyage.  Sir 
Kenelm  replied  that  he  "  would  use  all  diligence 
for"  his  "speedy  departure,"  and  when  he  had 
fitted  himself  with  wine,  water  and  other 
necessaries,"  and  had  settled  the  accounts  with 
the  English  merchants  that  had  bought  his  goods, 
weighed  anchor  early  in  the  morning  of  May  28th. 
He  steered  his  course  south  to  Cerigo,  an  island 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  he  passed  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  in  sight  of  Castelrossa  and  Fenica. 
In  the  morning,  he  "sighted  two  ships"  which 
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turned  out  to  be  Greeks  laden  with  timber  which 
they  were  carrying  to  Alexandria  ;  they  gave  him 
"  news  of  two  French  sattias  lading  cotton  at 
Satalia,  and  of  many  at  Scanderoon."  All  next 
day  the  crew  were  busy  repairing  the  sattia 
"  whose  main  yard  was  broken  by  the  Vice- 
Admiral's  running  aboard  her  the  day  before." 
They  now  pursued  their  course  between  Cyprus 
and  Antiochetta.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
Sir  Kenelm  "  descried  a  boat  floating  upon  the 
sea  ; "  he  set  off  to  take  it,  but  found  it  occupied 
by  only  two  men  "  long  dead."  They  left  the 
boat  with  its  ghastly  crew  where  they  found  it. 

The  next  boat  they  came  across  had  no 
occupants,  either  living  or  dead  ;  she  was  "  a  boat 
belonging  to  some  ship,  a  fine  vessel  with  all 
things  fitting."  Later  on  Sir  Kenelm  came 
across  a  Malta  man-of-war,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  vessel  to  which  the  smaller  boat  belonged. 
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On  the  loth  of  June,  Sir  Kenelm  held  a  Council 
of  War,  having  had  intelligence  of  "a  great  force 
of  gallions  and  galligrosses  in  the  road  that  might 
happily  oppose  "  him.  He  and  his  fleet  were  off 
Cape  Cangiere,  a  headland  to  the  southward  of 
Scanderoon,  and  now  called  Rasel  Kansir.  Under 
cover  of  night,  Digby  sent  out  a  boat  to  reconnoitre, 
and  to  bring  him  news  early  in  the  morning.  In 
the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  his  boat 
returned,  bringing  the  news  that  there  were  "four 
French  vessels,  whereof  one  was  come  in  but  a 
day  before,  and  had  still  a  hundred  thousand  reals 
of  light  aboard  her,"  also  two  English  ships,  two 
Venice  galligrosses,  and  two  of  their  gallions. 
The  French  were  the  only  vessels  which  Sir 
Kenelm  could  have  any  possible  excuse  for 
attacking.  The  Venetians  were  supposed  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  England  at  that  time. 
After  making  a  short  speech  to  his  men  to 
encourage  them.  Sir  Kenelm  sent  a  sattia  with 
letters  to  the  Venetian  General,  and  the  English 
Captains,  to  acquaint  them  who  he  was  and  what 
he  was  about  to  do,  but  he  so  contrived  that  his 
letters  should  not  reach  their  destination  till  too 
late  for  the  Venetians  to  prevent  his  attacking  the 
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French    ships ;   in   fact,    he   says   that   they   were 
delivered  *'  even  as  he  came  within  shot." 

The  Venetian  General,  or  Admiral,  as  we 
should  now  call  him,  was  one  Signor  Antonio 
Capello,  a  commander  of  much  reputation  among 
the  Venetians.  He  was  very  angry  at  this 
palpable  artifice,  and  sent  word  that  he  would  sink 
Sir  Kenelm's  ships  if  he  did  not  immediately 
leave  the  road.  Sir  Kenelm,  nothing  daunted, 
pursued  his  course,  but  a  shot  at  his  flag  convinced 
him  that  the  Venetian  was  in  earnest.  After 
patiently  enduring  eight  shots  from  him.  Sir 
Kenelm  retaliated,  and  "  fell  upon  his  vessels  with 
all"  his  "might."  "It  continued  a  cruel  fight 
for  about  three  hours.  It  was  most  part  calm," 
says  Sir  Kenelm,  "  else  I  had  offended  him  much 
more."  Towards  nightfall  the  wind  freshened, 
and  as  Sir  Kenelm  was  by  that  time  getting  the 
best  of  it,  he  prepared  to  board  the  gallions,  "  and 
so  meaned  to  stem  the  galiazzes,  for  he  "  could 
easily  get  the  wind  of  them,  having  much  maimed 
their  oars,  and  they  being  so  frighted  (as  it  appeared 
by  their  working  and  the  issue)  that  they  lost  all 
their  advantages."  "  Then  the  General  sent  to 
Sir  Kenelm  beseeching  peace,  and  acknowledging 
his  error  in  a  very  abject  manner,"  having  made 
all  preparations  to  leave  the  road  at  once  in  case 
of  a  refusal.  At  the  intercession  of  the  English 
Vice-consuls,  who  came  on  board  Sir  Kenelm's 
ship,  this  was  granted  him,  "  but  somewhat  upon 
hard  terms,"  the  principal  of  which  was  that  he 
would  abandon  the  French  to  Sir  Kenelm's 
"  discretion." 
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He  took  all  but  one  which  had  run  aground, 
and  was  about  to  take  the  guns  and  anything 
there  might  be  of  value,  and  then  fire  the  ships, 
when  the  English  Vice-Consul  representing  to  him 
what  a  heavy  impost  would  be  levied  on  the 
British  nation,  he  contented  himself  with  taking 
their  flags  and  some  brass  bases  for  his  boat  heads. 

Thus  ended  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  greatest 
victory.  During  the  battle  "  he  lost  no  men, 
but  killed  49,"  of  the  enemy,  "  and  hurt  many  of 
the  Venetians."  This  achievement  won  for  him 
considerable  fame  as  a  naval  commander. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

The  unfortunate  English  merchants  at  Aleppo 
were  made  to  suffer  for  Sir  Kenelm's  depredations, 
as  the  British  Vice-Consul  had  predicted  would  be 
the  case.  The  Venetians  lost  no  time  in  sending 
in  complaints,  with  the  result  that  all  the  English 
merchants  at  Aleppo  were  put  into  prison.  The 
Venetians  "  quitted  "  to  Sir  Kenelm,  during  his 
stay,  "  the  signiority  of  the  road."  The  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  the  climate  excessively  un- 
healthy, so  that  many  of  his  men  fell  ill.  " 

On  the  1 6th  of  June,  Sir  Kenelm  left  the  roads, 
and  all  the  Venetians  saluted  him.  Everyone, 
including  the  English  merchants  must  have 
rejoiced  at  his  departure.  He  stood  for  Cape 
Cangiere,  where  he  intended  to  anchor  with  some 
of  his  vessels,  and  "  with  the  rest  at  a  point 
between  it  and  Scanderoon  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
days,"  for  he  had  certain  intelligence  of  two  very 
rich  vessels  loaded  with  money  from  Marseilles, 
that  must  come  in  sight  of  Cape  Cangiere,  and 
had  contrived  it  so  that  he  "  should  have  them 
between  "  his  '*  vessels  before  they  could  descry 
him,  being  at  anchor  under  the  land." 

On  the  17th,  Sir  Kenelm  came  to  anchor  in  a 
sandy  bay  about  three  leagues  from  Cape 
Cangiere.     He  sent  ashore  for  wood  and  water. 
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The  inhabitants,  in  the  morning,  promised  him  a 
store  of  fresh  provisions,  but  before  night  they 
were  commanded  from  Scanderoon,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  furnish  him  with  none.  He  went 
ashore  on  the  21st,  "and  spent  there  all  the  day 
in  much  recreation."  That  same  day  the  Turks 
came  to  him  and  promised  to  buy  him  "  store  of 
beefes,  sheep,  hens  and  other  provisions." 

On  the  following  day,  the  22nd,  a  quarrel  took 
place  between  his  Vice-Admiral,  Captain  Stradling, 
and  a  Mr.  Herris,  "a  gentleman  of"  his  "ship." 
Sir  Kenelm  on  hearing  the  news,  immediately 
followed  them  ashore,  arriving  on  the  scene  "  so 
seasonably  that "  he  "  came  between  them  in 
their  first  assault  with  their  swords."  They  gave 
up  their  weapons  to  him,  and  he  then  placed  them 
both  in  safe  custody  for  that  night. 

The  next  day,  after  hearing  the  case  and 
"  finding  nothing  to  lye  heavy  upon  the  honours 
of  either  of  them,"  he  was  able  to  settle  the 
difference  between  the  two  antagonists.  At  the 
same  time,  he  "  represented  to  Sir  Edward 
Stradling  how  much  he  swerved  from  the  office 
of  commander  in  giving  way  to  their  fighting, 
when  he  might  have  prevented  it  ;  as  likewise  to 
the  two  gentlemen  how  ill  it  beseemed  them  to 
proceed  in  such  a  manner  whiles  they  were  under 
command,  and  how  their  example  (being  persons 
of  eminence)  might  have  drawn  on  further 
inconveniences." 

Sir  Kenelm  concludes  the  account  of  this 
episode  by  remarking  that  although  on  shore  "  it 
belonged   to   him "    to   do   service    to   either    of 
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them,"  on  board  ship  it  was  another  matter  and 
discipline  had  to  be  maintained.  Except  on  this 
one  occasion,  Sir  Kenelm  found  little  to  complain 
of  in  the  conduct  of  the  officers  under  his 
command. 

Sir  Kenelm  spent  the  next  few  days  in  cruising 
about  Cape  Cangiere.  The  English  Vice-Consul 
of  Scanderoon  came  to  him  with  letters  from  the 
Consul  and  all  the  merchants  of  Aleppo, 
*'  expressing  their  hard  conditions  in  a  very 
pitiful  manner,  and  earnestly  desiring "  him  "  to 
depart  from  this  coast,  for  the  Venetians  had 
spread  news  that  "  he  "  had  taken  and  burnt  two 
carmisales  ;  but  as  the  Vice-Consul  was  ready 
to  come  to "  Sir  Kenelm,  "  they  arrived  at 
Scanderoon  and  spoke  of  me  and  my  good  using 
them  with  much  applause." 

Notwithstanding  this  the  Vice-Consul  again  sent 
to  Sir  Kenelm  an  urgent  request  that  he  would 
not  delay  his  departure,  for  he  said,  "  our  natives 
at  Aleppo  fared  much  the  worse  for  his  abode 
there." 

On  July  1st,  some  Turks,  who  were  friendly  to 
Sir  Kenelm,  owing  to  his  fair  treatment  of  them, 
came  to  him  with  some  provisions.  They  told 
him  that  the  Venetians  at  Scanderoon  had,  since 
the  battle,  buried  forty-five  men  more  that  had 
died  of  their  wounds,  "  and  that  they  still  died 
daily." 

On  the  3rd,  Digby  went  ashore,  having  been 
invited  by  the  country  people  to  hunt  the  wild 
boar.  He  took  with  him  "  a  hundred  small  shot 
and  pikes,  and  went  three  or  four  miles  up  into 
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the  country."  At  nightfall,  when  he  wanted  to 
return  on  board,  the  wind  was  so  high  that  it 
prevented  his  doing  so.  "  Wherefore,"  he 
writes,  *'  I  gave  a  Turk  some  money,  (he  having 
his  bow  and  quiver  of  arrows  in  pawn  for  honesty), 
to  provide  us  some  victuals,  who  went  to  one  I 
had  treated  well  aboard  me,  and  he  brought  down 
goats,  sheep,  hens,  milk,  eggs,  mellons,  and  bread 
baked  as  thin  as  strong  paper.  We  made  great 
fires  in  a  grove  by  the  seaside,  and  roasted  the 
flesh  upon  the  ends  of  pikes,  and  passed  the  night 
very  well."  The  next  day,  July  4th,  the  wind 
lessened,  and  Sir  Kenelm  was  able  to  get  aboard. 
Just  as  he  was  weighing  anchor,  some  men  were 
seen  waving  to  him  from  the  shore.  He  sent  to 
find  out  what  they  wanted,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  Vice-Consul  of  Scanderoon  again  come  to 
renew  his  solicitations  for  the  departure  of  his 
most  unwelcome  visitor.  It  must  have  been  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  relief,  therefore,  that  the 
Vice-Consul  learned  that  Sir  Kenelm  was  sailing 
from  the  harbour  that  night. 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  Maltese  man-of-war.  On  the  7th,  Captain 
Stradling  reported  that  while  riding  at  anchor  on 
the  north  coast,  he  went  ashore  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  "  hoping  to  get  pratique  and  commerce  for 
fresh  victuals,  seeing  some  horsemen  with  the 
appearance  of  gentlemen  on  shore.  They 
discoursed  with  them  some  time,  till  he  that 
bore  the  flag  being  somewhat  advanced  from  the 
rest,  the  horsemen  surprised  him  and  carried  him 
away  with  them,  and  afterwards  when  they  came 
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to  treat  to  have  him  again,  or  at  worst  to  ransome 
him,  they  would  not,  but  laid  ambushes  to  get 
more  of  his  men." 

Sir  Kenelm  refrained  from  revenging  himself 
for  this  injury,  which  he  says  he  might  easily  have 
done  by  landing  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  men 
and  pillaging  their  villages,  on  account  of  the 
reprisals  he  felt  sure  would  be  visited  upon  the 
unfortunate  English  merchants,  who  had  already 
suffered  so  much  on  his  account. 

On  July  9th,  Digby  arrived  off  the  east  end  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  saw  "  the  relikes  of  a  brave, 
great  and  stately  city,"  which  the  Greeks  told 
him  was  called  Alayassa,  or  Laodicea.*  On  the 
14th  he  came  in  to  the  Bay  of  Satalia>  where  he 
saw  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  a  creek  ;  it  proved  to  be 
a  Greek  carmisale  whose  skipper  gave  him  the 
intelligence  "  that  there  was  one  sattia  at  the  port, 
and  she  not  laden  ;  "  but  as  the  creek  was  a  very 
small  one  with  a  bad  anchorage,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  strongly  into  the  creek,  he  let  the  sattia 
alone  and  set  out  to  sea.  Adverse  winds  pre- 
vented him  from  pursuing  his  design  of  going 
into  the  Archipelago,  and  instead  he  stood  off  the 
coast  of  Egypt.  On  the  23rd,  the  wind  being 
N.N.E.,  he  resolved  to  sail  along  the  coast  of 
Candia.  There  he  hoped  to  come  across  some 
French  ships  bound  for  "  Smyrna,  Sio,  Constanti- 
nople and  those  parts." 

On  the  morning  of  August   5th,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  Island  of  Candia,  when  they  saw  a 

*  Now  called  Latikia. 
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sail ;  "  the  *  Hopewell '  and  sattia  fetched  her  up 
first.  She  did  first  put  out  English  colours,  but 
then  Captain  Beaumont  putting  out  French 
colours,  she  also  put  out  French  colours.  She 
said  she  was  of  St.  Mauro  but  had  no  commission 
nor  formal  instrument  to  testify  of  whence  they 
were.  Captain  Beaumont  told  me  that  one  of  them 
had  confessed  to  him  (in  Italian,  by  interpreter) 
that  they  had  20,000  dollars  in  ready  money." 
When  Sir  Kenelm  "  sent  for  him  he  denied  it,  and 
would  not  acknowledge  that  he  could  speak  or 
understand  Italian,  whereupon  "  Sir  Kenelm  "  sent 
him  aboard  his  own  ship  to  threaten  him  with 
torments  to  make  him  confess,  but  they  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him,  but  that  if  he  said 
anything  it  was  in  jest." 

Finding  that  they  had  nothing  on  board  but 
1,000  dollars,  which  they  said  was  their  stock.  Sir 
Kenelm  delivered  it  back  to  them  as  he  found  it, 
and  contented  himself  with  fitting  out  his  sattia 
with  a  topmast  and  taking  a  cockboat  (both  of 
which  they  had  to  spare)  ;  he  also  took  from  them 
"three  Cadic  barrels  or  rundlets  of  wine,"  as  he 
was  very  short  of  anything  to  drink,  and  then 
dismissed  her. 

On  the  6th,  they  "fell  in  with  the  land  of 
Candia."  Sir  Kenelm  here  remarks  that  the 
English  charts  are  very  unreliable,  that  they  are 
"  very  ill  made,  and  the  land  wrong  drawn  where 
we  have  little  trade,  (as  there)  .  ,  .  but  where  we 
have  frequent  trade,  all  is  most  exactly  described." 

The  next  day  at  daybreak,  they  "  descried  a 
sail  near  the  Island  of  Christiana  which  is  close  to 
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the  south-east  end  of  Candia."  Sir  Kenelm  sent 
three  ships  to  meet  her  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Island,  and  himself  with  another  "  stood  in  after 
her."  Soon  after,  he  sighted  "  four  galliottes  of 
war,"  which  he  took  to  be  from  Messina  ;  he  also 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "  Carmisale  "  that 
he  was  pursuing  was  their  prize,  "  for,"  he  says, 
"  all  the  men  left  her,  and  when  I  came  to  her 
she  was  afloat  at  sea  without  any  living  thing  in 
her."  He  '*  stood  into  the  four  galliottes,  but 
they  rowed  into  the  wind's  eye  so  fast  that  it  was 
labor  lost  to  follow  them  ;  "  so  he  gave  up  the 
pursuit,  and  spent  the  afternoon,  (it  being  calm), 
in  taking  the  masts,  sails  and  cordage  out  of  the 
"  Carmisale,"  as  also  her  lading,  after  which  he 
turned  her  adrift,  as  he  had  found  her,  "  a  wreck 
in  the  sea." 

He  now  made  for  the  south-east  end  of  Candia, 
steering  his  course  for  Milo  and  Cape  St.  Angelo. 
On  the  8th,  towards  evening,  the  wind  rose  and 
increased  so  much  next  day  that  he  sought 
anchorage  in  a  sandy  bay  off  Candia,  but  the  storm 
was  so  great  that  his  cable  broke  and  he  was 
obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea  *'  under  a  low  gale." 
"  Towards  night  it  was  less  wind,  but  came 
uncertainly  and  by  flawes."  On  the  loth  the 
wind  came  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  By 
the  nth  the  storm  had  abated,  and  they  doubled 
the  end  of  Candia  in  fine  weather. 

Just  before  reaching  Milo,  they  passed  by  an 
island  which  the  superstitious  Greeks  believed 
to  be  inhabited  by  devils  ;  they  called  it  "  L'Isola 
de  Diavoli,"  because  they  say  "  no  men  inhabite 
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there,  but  is  infested  with  devils  ;  and  that  when 
they  moore  their  cables  upon  the  shore  (for  it  is 
high  land  and  the  water  deep  by  the  shore),  they 
all  loose  of  themselves,  unless  they  make  them 
fast,  making  a  cross  with  the  ends  of  every  two 
cables.  One  of  them  said  that  not  long  before, 
he  was  there  with  the  Florentine  galleys,  and 
they  were  moored  without  a  cross,  and  in  the 
night  they  heard  a  loud  voice  out  of  the  sea  that 
bad  them  quickly  rowe  away,  and  cry'd  '  Hola  !  * 
Hola  !  '  for  their  cables  were  loose,  which  they 
found  to  be  true."  Leaving  the  devil-haunted 
island,  Sir  Kenelm  arrived  on  the  i6th  of  August 
at  Milo,  a  landlocked  port  "  able  to  contain  a 
vast  number  of  ships."  The  following  day  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Caya  and  Cadi,  who  received 
him  with  much  courtesy.  These  two  officials 
and  their  servants  were  the  only  Turks  in  the 
island.  "They  are  sent  by  the  Behi  of  Roades," 
writes  Sir  Kenelm,  "  to  whom  the  Gran  Signior 
hath  given  the  profit  of  that  and  some  other 
island  in  the  Archipelago  towards  defraying  of  his 
galleys  that  he  arms."  Sir  Kenelm  found  the 
island  very  fruitful,  and  laid  in  a  good  store  of 
provisions.  During  his  stay  there.  Sir  Kenelm 
lodged  at  the  Consul's  house,  where  he  "  feasted 
the  Turks,  who  "  he  said,  "  were  very  barbarous, 
and  bestiall  in  respect  of  others  that  I  have 
seen." 

On  the  22nd,  he  returned  on  board,  and  *'  for 
disorders  on  shore,  and  disrespect  to  his  Captain," 
"  put  the  master  of  the  Rear-Admiral  out  of  his 
place." 
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"  But  upon  his  humble  submission,"  reinstated 
him. 

On  the  24th,  near  Antimilio,  Digby  met  his 
three  other  ships  who  had  captured  two  French 
sattias  that  came  from  Alexandria. 

Before  noon  on  the  27th  he  cast  anchor  in  the 
Micono  road,  "and  in  the  afternoon  took  a  boat 
to  go  to  Delos,"  but  when  he  had  gone  two- 
thirds  of  the  way,  there  came  on  such  a  storm  of 
rain  and  lightning  that  he  was  forced  to  return. 
After  a  tempestuous  night,  the  following  morning 
was  bright  and  fine,  and  Sir  Kenelm  was  able  to 
land  at  Delos,  where  he  spent  the  day  in  searching 
for  antiquities.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Milo,  the 
news  of  his  victory  at  Scanderoon  had  preceded 
him,  and  he  was  welcomed  by  all,  on  account  of 
the  general  dislike  of  the  inhabitants  for  the 
Venetians.  *'The  Vice-Consul  of  the  English," 
writes  Sir  Kenelm,  "  here  told  me  that  he  was  at 
Smyrna  when  the  news  of  it  came  to  our 
Ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  and  to  the 
Consul  and  English  merchants,  who  all  made  much 
joy  at  it." 

On  the  31st,  Sir  Kenelm  returned  to  Micono. 
His  quarrelsome  officers  were  again  giving  him 
trouble,  and  he  had  to  settle  a  difference  between 
Captain  Windsor  (whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
commission  some  days  before),  and  Mr.  Harris. 
This  affair  settled,  he  gave  orders  for  the  speedy 
despatch  of  the  "  Polacra,"  and  with  the  half  of 
his  ships  went  to  Delos  where  he  spent  some  time 
in  "  taking  in  some  marble  stones  and  statues." 
Sir  Kenelm  was  enchanted  with  the  ruins  of  the 
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great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  ;  describing  the 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  the  remains  of  which 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  he  says  :  *'  It 
weigheth  at  least  three  tons,  and  time  hath  worn 
out  much  of  the  softness  and  gentleness  of  the 
work,  yet  all  the  proportions  remain  perfect  and 
in  grosse  ;  the  yieldings  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
musculous  parts  are  visible,  so  that  it  is  a  brave 
and  noble  piece,  and  hath  by  divers  been  attempted 
to  be  carried  a  way,  but  they  have  all  failed  in  it." 
It  was  during  Digby's  sojourn  in  the  Island  of 
Milo,  (where  he  was  forced  to  stay  in  order  to 
repair  a  leaky  ship),  that  he  started  to  write  his 
famous  Memoirs,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
so  much  valuable  information  concerning  his  life. 
"  I  was  courteously  invited  ashore,"  he  writes, 
*'  by  a  person  of  quality  of  that  place  ;  "  whereunto, 
when  I  had  settled  my  important  business  in  a 
good  train,  I  willingly  condescended,  being  very 
confident  of  the  friendliness  of  that  people,  but 
more  in  the  strength  that  I  had  there,  which  was 
such,  that  they  had  more  reason  to  beware  doing 
me  any  displeasure,  than  I  to  fear  any  attempt  of 
theirs  ;  and  hoping  that  through  the  pleasantness 
of  the  place  and  the  conveniences  of  the  shore, 
I  might  somewhat  refresh  myself,  who  was  then 
much  distempered  in  body,  and  suffered  great 
affliction  in  my  mind."  Through  the  negligence 
of  his  servant,  who  thought  that  he  was  only 
going  to  spend  one  night  ashore,  all  his  books 
were  left  on  board,  so  that  he  was  left  to  pass  the 
time  in  commune  with  his  own  thoughts  ;  "  which," 
he  says,   "  being  contrary  to  the  manner  of  most 
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men,  unless  it  be  when  melancholy  hath  seized 
their  minds,  who  deem  no  state  delightful  that  is 
not  quickened  by  exterior  pleasures,  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  my  courteous  host  was  much  troubled 
at  my  retirement,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might 
avail  to  divert  me  from  it  ;  and  among  other 
things,  made  me  a  liberal  offer  to  interest  me 
in  the  good  graces  of  several  of  the  most  noted 
beauties  of  that  place,  who  in  all  ages  have  been 
known  to  be  no  niggards  of  their  favours,  which 
might  peradventure  have  been  welcomely  accepted 
by  another  that  had  like  me,  youth,  strength,  and 
a  long  time  of  being  at  sea  to  excuse  him  if  he 
yielded  to  such  a  temptation." 

But  Sir  Kenelm,  having  before  his  mind's  eye 
the  image  of  his  beloved  Venetia,  remained  proof 
against  all  temptation.  Yet  he  "  was  in  some 
perplexity  how  to  refuse  "  his  "  friend's  courtesy, 
without  seeming  uncivil."  **  In  the  end,"  he 
continues,  **  after  some  debate  with  myself,  I 
concluded  that  the  best  way  for  me  would  be  to 
pretend  some  serious  business,  which  of  necessity 
did  call  me  to  write  many  dispatches,  and  unto 
several  places ;  and  thus  without  offence  or 
suspicion,  1  might  enjoy  solitude  and  liberty." 
Thus  arose  the  opportunity  for  him  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  record  of  an  adventurous  and 
chequered  career.  He  writes  :  **  1  deemed  it 
both  a  diversion  for  the  present,  and  pains  that 
would  hereafter  administer  me  much  content,  to 
set  down  in  writing  my  wandering  fantasies  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  me  ;  which  I  did 
suddenly  upon  loose  sheets  of  paper,  and  that  in 
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not  so  full  a  manner  as  might  be  intelligible  to 
any  other  ;  but  so  that  to  me,  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  dependencies  of  them,  it 
might  serve  for  an  index  to  reduce  the  rest  into 
my  remembrance." 

On  the  20th  he  set  sail  from  Zante  to  go  to 
"  Petalas,  a  fit  port,  over  against  Ithaca,  to  carine  " 
his  *'  ships  in." 


CHAPTER  XV 

As  was  usually  the  case,  whenever  Sir  Kenelm's 
ships  were  at  anchor,  his  men  immediately  caused 
trouble.  He  had  occasion  to  "  punish  by  ducking 
and  other  ways  a  dozen  or  sixteen  of  his  men  that 
had  been  disorderly  on  shore,  and  that "  he  **  had 
much  difficulty  to  get  aboard  again  ; "  and  he 
further,  "  took  order  that  for  the  future  none  of" 
his  "  men  should  go  ashore  in  port,  but  would 
hire  a  boat  of  the  place  to  go  to  and  again  to 
do  business." 

During  his  stay  at  Petalas,  Sir  Kenelm  sold 
some  rice,  which  had  begun  to  be  full  of  worms, 
and  some  flax,  which  he  considered  to  be  a 
dangerous  commodity  in  a  fighting  ship. 

On  October  the  2nd,  he  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Patras.  The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  trying 
to  settle  some  differences  between  himself  and 
the  Cadi  and  Caya  of  the  place,  the  latter  wishing 
to  force  him  to  sell  his  prizes  at  their  rates,  *'  and 
to  give  them  and  other  officers  great  presents  " 
(as  he  had  been  obliged  to  do  at  Algiers)  before 
they  would  let  him  have  any  provisions.  In  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  give  in  to  some  of  their 
demands.  His  dealings  with  the  Turkish  officials, 
however,  nearly  led  him  into  difficulties,  for  on 
the  9th    he  went  ashore  to  the  Consul's  house, 
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intending  from  thence  to  visit  the  Caya  and  Cadi 
"  to  treat  of  accommodating  upon  reasonable  terms 
the  demands  that  they  made  for  the  port  charges 
of  his  several  vessels  (which  were  very  great)." 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  Consul's  house 
some  servants  of  the  Caya  suddenly  rushed  in  and 
began  to  beat  several  of  Sir  Kenelm's  followers  in 
an  outrageous  manner,  "  and  carried  them  away 
prisoners  ;  "  he  himself  "  subtlely  got  out  of  their 
hands."  The  Caya  then  tried  to  keep  him  a 
prisoner  in  the  Castle,  till  he  had  brought  all  his 
goods  ashore,  "  that  they  might  have  them  at  their 
pleasure."  By  careful  negotiations,  and  lavish 
presents,  Sir  Kenelm  procured  for  himself  a  strong 
faction  in  the  town,  and  so  secured  himself  and 
company  from  danger,  and  also  "  got  a  promise 
of  20,000  lbs.  of  bread  (which  was  before  denied 
him)  and  more  hogs  and  beeves  and  other 
provisions  than  "  he  "  had  need  of." 

Before  leaving  Patras,  Sir  Kenelm  advantage- 
ously sold  his  sattia,  which  was  an  "  auncient 
vessell,"  and  unfit  to  weather  the  stormy  English 
seas,  to  "  a  great  man  of  Lepanto,"  the  governor 
of  that  part  of  the  country,  by  name  Signor  Bego. 

Sir  Kenelm  complains  of  continual  vexation 
and  trouble  from  the  Turks  during  his  stay  at 
Patras. 

On  October  the  2ist  he  left  that  port  and 
arrived  on  the  23rd  at  Clarenzia  road.  The 
Consul  at  this  place  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
gifted  with  much  honesty,  for  he  "  cheated  Sir 
Edward  Stradling  with  a  false  diamond,  selling  it 
to  him  upon  his  bond  for  a  true  one." 
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During  the  next  few  weeks,  Digby  cruised 
about  the  Mediterranean,  indulging  in  his  usual 
encounter  with  foreign  sattias.  On  November 
24th,  1628,  he  learnt  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  the  captain  of  a 
sattia  that  he  had  captured  at  Cephalonia. 

On  December  the  loth,  while  on  board  Captain 
Stradling's  ship,  Digby  "  descryed  two  sails  a  little 
off  the  Island  of  St.  Peter's,  making  boldly  towards 
him."  "  The  Swallow,"  one  of  his  ships,  "  came 
up  first  with  their  Admiral  (having  Hamburg 
colours  out),  and  being  asked  of  whence  they 
were,  they  answered  '  Of  London  and  the  sea  ; ' 
and  asked  the  other  whence  they  were,  who 
answered  '  Of  the  sea.'  Then  '  The  Swallow,' 
(having  put  out  the  King's  colours  long  before) 
bad  them  Amain  for  the  King  of  England  ;  to 
which  the  Captain  spoke  words  of  high  disrespect 
to  the  King,  and  waving  him  with  a  bright  sword 
called  to  the  gunner  to  give  fire,  which  by  and  by 
he  did,  and  shot  seven  pieces  at  *  Digby 's ' 
pinnace,  all  which  hit  her,  and  one  shot  down  her 
mizen  mast,  and  others  cut  her  rigging  so  much 
that  she  was  fain  to  bear  speedily  from  them, 
without  having  given  evil  word  or  made  any  shot 
at  them.  Then  the  '  Eagle  '  came  up  with  them 
next,  and  never  put  out  gun  till  she  was  within 
pistol  shot,  but  then  did  it  with  great  suddenness, 
and  with  as  much  dexterity ;  then  furled  her 
mainsail,  and  bad  the  Hamburger  Amain  for  the 
King  of  England  :  whereupon  he  then  stroke  his 
flag  thrice  and  hoist  at  last  aloft,  and  so  let  it 
stand."     Then  Mr.  Milburne  (the  master  of  the 
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Eagle),  "  bade  him  lie  by  the  lee  to  stay  for  the 
General,  but  he  answered  in  a  muttering  manner 
(but  not  to  be  distinguished  so  far  what  he  said), 
and  of  a  sudden  all  his  men  ran  down  and  were 
seen  busy  traversing  their  guns  upon  the  '  Eagle  '  ; 
whereupon    the  master    bad  our    men  give    fire, 
which  they  did  in  a  very  quick  manner,  and  after 
one  broadside  and  two  volleys  of  small  shot  he 
came  by  the  lee  and  struck  his  topsails.     Then 
Mr.  Milburne  left  him  to  the  guard  of  the  ships 
astern  that  were  coming  up,  and  let  fall  his  mainsail 
and  chaced  their  Vice-Admiral  that  was  standing 
away    with  all  the   sail    she    could   make."     But 
Digby's  ships  soon  caught  her  up,  "  and  after  five 
shots  she  lay  by  the  lee."     He  sent  for  men  "  out 
of  each  of  their  ships,  and  stood  off  and  on  all  that 
night  near  the  Island  of  St.  Pedro  (with  a  very 
stiff  gale  and  a  high  sea  at  north-west),  and  the 
next   morning   came    to    anchor    between    it  and 
Sardinia."       After     examining     the     "  principal 
parties,"  Sir  Kenelm  ascertained  that  the  largest 
was  a  Hamburg  ship  sold  by  the  first  owners  to 
some  Flemish  merchants  at  Venice,  from  whence 
she  had  carried  prohibited  goods  to  Sardinia  and 
Spain  ;    she  was  of  about    500  tons  and   carried 
twenty-four  pieces  of  ordnance.     "The  other  was 
a  Ragusa  ship,  that  had  continually  traded  with 
corn  to  Naples,  and  had  this  voyage  carried  some 
to  Alicante  and  Cartagena."      She  was  of  about 
400  tons,  and  carried  14  pieces  of  ordnance. 

After  this  encounter,  nothing  more  of  much 
importance  occurred,  and  Sir  Kenelm  and  his  fleet 
continued  their  homeward  course  with  but  little 
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further  adventure,  till  on  January  26th  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  sighted  the  white  cliffs  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Here  they  fell  in  with  a  foreign 
ship  which,  according  to  Digby's  usual  practice, 
he  gave  chase  to.  He  thought,  by  the  look  of  it, 
that  it  was  a  Dunkirk  man-of-war  ;  after  a  two 
hours'  pursuit,  however,  seeing  that  she  was  getting 
well  away  from  him  and  was  making  for  the 
French  shore,  he  gave  up  the  chase,  and  stood 
on  his  course  for  the  Downs.  At  about  8  o'clock 
that  night,  they  sighted  Beechy  Head,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  passed  by  Dover.  An  hour 
after  sunrise.  Sir  Kenelm  came  into  the  Downs, 
where  he  found  "  the  '  Lyon,'  one  ship,  and  two  of 
the  whelps  of  the  King,  and  some  Flemish  great 
ships  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  and  some  men-of- 
war  to  waft  them,  and  several  other  ships."  That 
night  there  was  a  great  storm,  and  the  Rear- 
Admiral  broke  two  cables  and  lost  two  anchors. 
On  the  following  day,  Sir  Kenelm  fitted  her  with 
"  new  ground  tackle  and  a  jury  mast,"  and  having 
pilots  aboard  all  his  ships,  "  stayed  watching  the 
first  opportunity  to  go  over  the  flats."  He  was 
detained  in  the  Roads  by  contrary  winds  and  bad 
weather  till  the  last  day  of  the  month.  "  That 
night,"  writes  Sir  Kenelm,  "  we  came  to  anchor  at 
the  east  end  of  Tilbury  Hope,  the  tide  then  failing 
us,  and  the  wind  scanting  ;  it  was  foul  and  rainy 
weather.  At  the  next  tide  we  came  to  Gravesend, 
but  the  pilot  of  the  '  Lyon,'  (being  weak  through 
age),  brought  that  ship  aground  almost  at  the  high 
water  mark,  so  that  at  the  ebb  she  remained  all 
adry."     They  remained  there  all  the  next   day, 
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getting  the  "  Lyon  "  ofF  the  ground,  which  they 
accomplished  at  high  tide. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1629,  they  anchored 
near  Woolwich.  The  next  day,  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  his  cousin,*  Lord  Digby  of  Geashill,  "  and 
much  other  company  came  aboard,"  and  Sir 
Kenelm  "  went  ashore  and  received  gracious 
entertainment  from  the  King,  and  a  happy 
welcome  from  all  "  his  "  friends," 

So  came  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  highly 
adventurous  voyage,  which  gained  for  Digby 
some  considerable  credit  as  a  daring  and  successful 
naval  commander,  albeit,  the  legality  of  some  of  his 
exploits  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among  persons  in 
authority.  His  victory  at  Scanderoon  was  highly 
popular,  as  it  was  believed  that  there  had  been 
provocation  which  had  been  followed  by  a  just 
retribution. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
should  have  proved  himself  so  successful  a  naval 
commander,  seeing  that  he  had  had  no  previous 
naval  experience  of  any  kind. 


*Robert  Digby,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Digby  of  Coleshill, 
brother  of  John,  Earl  of  Bristol,  created  Lord  Digby  of  Geashill 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  on  July  29th,  1610. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Digby  lost  but  little 
time,  on  his  return  to  England,  before  setting  out 
to  meet  his  wife  and  two  children,  from  whom  he 
had  been  parted  for  over  a  year.  Venetia  must 
have  been  overjoyed  at  meeting  once  more  her 
beloved  Kenelm,  the  more  so  now  that  he  had 
acknowledged  to  the  world  the  fact  of  their 
marriage. 

Not  long  after  Sir  Kenelm's  return,  his  old 
friend  and  former  tutor,  the  learned  Mr.  Thomas 
Allen,  died,  leaving  him  in  his  will  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  library,  which  Sir  Kenelm  most 
generously  bestowed  upon  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  for  which  act  alone,  he  deserves  the 
grateful  recognition  of  the  learned  world. 

In  a  letter  to  Doctor  Langbaine,  dated 
November  yth,  1654,  Sir  Kenelm  writes  as 
follows,  in  reference  to  certain  conditions 
suggested  by  the  University  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  permission  was  to  be  given  for  transcribing 
the  MSS. 

"  The  propositions  you  sent  me  a  transcript  of, 
methinks  are  very  good  ones  ;  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixth  it  seemeth  to  me  there  is  too 
great  a  restriction  ;  for  since  all  good  things  are 
the  better  the  more  they  are  communicated,  I  see 
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no  reason  but  that  he  who  hath  not  convenience 
to  print  what  he  hath  copied,  should  keep  his 
transcript  by  him." 

On  May  ist,  1633,  a  great  sorrow  befel  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife. 
She  died  quite  suddenly  in  her  33rd  year. 
Malicious  gossip  spread  the  report  that  he  had 
poisoned  her  with  "  viper  wine  "  administered  as 
a  potion  to  preserve  her  beauty.  She  probably 
died  of  consumption,  as  for  some  time  previous  to 
her  death  she  had  suffered  from  her  lungs,  and  the 
spring  of  1633  was  particularly  cold  and  wet. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  her  morals  before 
marriage,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  married 
life  was  beyond  reproach,  and  that  she  proved  a 
devoted  and  faithful  wife.  Much  that  has  been 
said  detrimental  to  her  character  can  be  attributed 
to  the  malicious  gossip  of  the  day. 

She  was  buried  in  London  at  Christ  Church, 
Newgate,  in  "  a  brick  vault,"  built  by  Sir  Kenelm 
a  few  years  previously,  "  over  which  were  three 
steps  of  black  marble,  with  four  inscriptions  of 
copper  gilt  affixed  to  it  ;  upon  this  altar  was 
her  bust  in  copper  gilt."  *  The  Church  was 
much  injured  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1704.  Of  the  four  inscrip- 
tions one  is  as  follows  : 

Mem.  Sacrum 
Venetiae 
Edwardi  Stanley  Equitis  Honoratiss.     Ord. 
Balnei  (Filii  Thomae,  Edwardi  Comitis  Derbiae 
Filii)  Filiae  ac  cohaeredi,  ex  Lucia  Thomae 
Comitis  Northumbriae  Filia  et  Cohaerede, 

*  Aubrey's  Lives. 
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Posuit 

Kenelmus  Digby  Eques  Auratus 

Cui  quatuor  Peperit  Filios 
Kenelmum  Nat.  VI.  Octob.  MDCXXV. 
Joannem  Nat.  XXIX.     Decemb.  MDCXXVII. 
Everardum  (in  cunis  Mortuum)  Nat.  XII     Jan. 

MDCXXIX. 
Georgium  Nat.  XVII.     Jan.  MDCXXXII. 

Nata  est  Decemb.  XIX.  MDC. 

Denata  Mail     I.     MDCXXXIII. 

Quin  lex  eadem  monet  omnes 

Genitum  dare  sorte  sub  una 

Cognataque  funera  nobis 

Aliena  in  morte  dolere. 


Another  inscription  runs  : 

Insig.  prseclariss.     Dominae  D.  Venetia  Digbye 
Familia  Stanleyorum,  Com.  Darbiae  ex  parte 
Patris  et  Perciorum,  Com.  Northumbriae 
Materno  jure,  alias  que  quamplurimis  Christian. 
Orbis  Principibus  oriundae. 

Aubrey  informs  us  that  "about  1675-76,  as  I 
was  walking  through  Newgate  Street,  I  saw  Dame 
Venetia's  bust  standing  at  a  stall  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  a  brazier's  shop.  I  presently  remembered  it, 
but  the  fire  had  got  off  the  gilding,  but  taking 
notice  of  it  to  one  that  was  with  me,  I  could 
never  see  it  afterwards  exposed  to  the  street. 
They  melted  it  down." 

Ben  Johnson,  the  poet,  who  was  a  great  friend 
of  Sir  Kenelm  and  Lady  Digby,  wrote  a  long 
poem  in  her  honour  entitled  Eupheme ;  the 
following  is  an  extract  : 
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"She  was  in  one  a  many  parts  of  life  ; 
A  tender  mother,  a  discreeter  wife, 
A  solemn  mistress,  and  so  good  a  friend. 
So  charitable  to  religious  end 
In  all  her  petite  actions  so  devote 
As  her  whole  life  was  now  become  one  note 
Of  piety  and  private  holiness." 

There  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  Lady  Digby, 
taken  after  death,  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Spencer  at  Althorpe  Park  ;  it  depicts  her,  as  she 
was  found,  lying  on  her  bed.  A  replica  of  this 
picture  is  at  the  Dulwich  Gallery. 

Sir  Kenelm  was  inconsolable  at  his  wife's  death 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  displayed  his  grief 
was  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  his  eccentric 
acts.  He  retired  to  Gresham  College,*  where  he 
dabbled  in  chemistry,  and  "  wore  there  a  long 
mourning  cloak,  a  high-cornered  hat,  his  beard 
unshorn,  looked  like  a  hermit,  as  signs  of  sorrow 
for  his  beloved  wife."! 

Early  in  the  year  1636,  Digby  was  publicly 
reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  really  of  any  other 
religion,  for  in  his  memoirs  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  belonging  to  the  Roman  faith  as  early  as  1623 
or  1624.  It  is  probable  that  in  his  youth  he 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  Established  Church 
while  privately  practising  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

However  that  may  be,  his  former  tutor  and 
friend,  Archbishop  Laud,  wrote  him  a  long  letter 

*  Gresham  College  was  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
t  Aubrey's  Letters. 
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in  answer  to  the  intimation  he  had  sent  him  of 
his  intention  to  rejoin  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
Archbishop  expresses  his  sorrow  for  Digby's 
defalcation  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
reply  to  some  of  his  reasons  for  so  acting,  writes 
as  follows  : 

"After  this  follows  the  main  part  of  your 
letters,  and  that  which  principally  resolved  you  to 
enter  again  that  Communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  which  you  had  been  born  and  bred, 
against  that  semblance  of  good  reason  which 
formerly  had  made  you  adhere  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  And  first  you  say  you  now  perceive  that  you 
may  preserve  yourself  in  that  Church  without 
having  your  belief  bound  up  in  several  particulars, 
the  dislike  whereof  had  been  a  motive  to  you  to 
free  yourself  from  the  jurisdiction  which  you 
conceived  did  impose  them.  It  is  true  all 
Churches  have  some  particulars  free.  But  doth 
that  Church  leave  you  free  to  believe,  or  not 
believe,  anything  determined  in  it  .f"  And  did 
not  your  former  dislike  arise  from  some  things 
determined  in  and  by  that  Church  .''  And  if  so 
what  freedom  see  you  now,  that  you  saw  not  then  .? 
And  you  cannot  well  say  that  your  dislike  arose 
from  anything  not  determined  ;  for  in  those,  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  Church  imposes  you."  From 
the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  Digby  had 
of  his  accord  left  the  Church  of  Rome  and  joined 
the  Church  of  England  in  his  early  youth. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1640,  Sir  Kenelm 
was  living  in  exile  in  France.       The  reason  of  his 
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exile  appears  to  have  been,  that  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Queen,  he  and  Mr.  Walter  Montague  had 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  English  Catholics 
urging  them  to  support  the  King  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Scots.  He  was  summoned  to  the  Bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  questioned  upon 
the  subject  ;  but  the  Queen  intervening  on  his 
behalf,  the  House  appeared  for  the  time  to  be 
satisfied.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the 
Commons  presented  an  address  to  the  King  in 
which  they  prayed  him  to  remove  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  about  his  person  and  Court, 
especially  mentioning  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and 
Walter  Montague.  In  consequence  of  this 
address.  Sir  Kenelm  was  obliged  to  quit  England. 
It  was  during  his  enforced  sojourn  in  France, 
that  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  French  Lord,  who 
had  insulted  the  King  of  England  publicly  in  his 
presence.  For  thus  maintaining  the  honour  of 
his  King  and  country.  Sir  Kenelm  gained  the 
esteem  of  the  King  of  France  and  his  Court. 

A  tract  published  in  1641,  gives  a  full  account 
of  this  incident  :  it  is  entitled  "  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  honour  maintained  by  a  most  courageous 
combat  which  he  fought  with  the  Lord  Mount  le 
Ros,  who  by  base  slanderous  words  reviled  our 
King  ;  also  the  true  relation  how  he  went  to  the 
King  of  France  who  kindly  entreated  him,  and 
sent  two  hundred  men  to  guard  him  as  far  as 
Flanders.  And  how  he  is  returned  from  banish- 
ment, and  to  his  eternal  honour  lives  in  England. 
Printed  at  London  for  T.  B.,  1641." 

The  tract,  after  a  preliminary  dissertation  upon 
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valour,  proceeds  to  give  the  account  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's  adventure. 

*'  It  was  his  chance  to  be  invited  by  a  Lord  of 
France  to  dine  with  him,  whither  he  went 
accompanied  with  those  servants  he  had.  Very 
merry  they  all  were  for  a  certain  space  ;  at  length 
they  fell  to  drinking  healths  to  certain  kings,  as 
to  the  King  of  France,  the  King  of  Spain,  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  divers  others  ;  but  in 
conclusion,  the  Lord  which  had  invited  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  to  dinner,  presumptuously  began  a  health 
to  the  arrantest  coward  in  the  world,  directing 
the  cup  unto  Sir  Kenelm,  who  asked  the  Lord  so 
soon  as  he  had  drunk,  whom  that  was  he  did 
esteem  ?  He  bid  him  pledge  the  health  and  he 
should  know,  which  he  did  ;  then  answered  the 
French  Lord,  I  meant  your  King  of  England,  at 
which  the  good  knight  seemed  very  discontented, 
knowing  in  what  nature  his  Sovereign  was 
wronged,  yet  very  wisely  did  he  seem  to  pass  it 
by  until  dinner  being  ended  :  then  did  he  desire 
the  same  Lord  the  next  day  to  come  to  dine  with 
him,  who  promised  him,  upon  his  honour,  that  he 
would. 

The  next  day  Titan  being  in  his  greatest  pomp, 
unto  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  lodging  this  Lord  came, 
who  had  entertainment  befitting  his  place  ;  neither 
did  Sir  Kenelm  seem  to  remember  the  former 
day's  discontent,  but  was  very  frolic  and  merry, 
and  in  the  midst  of  dinner-time  desired  them  all 
to  be  bare,  for  he  would  begin  a  health  to  the 
bravest  King  in  the  world.  The  French  Lord 
asked  him  whom  that   was  .^     Sir   Kenelm    made 
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answer  that  when  it  had  gone  about  he  should 
know.  Well,  about  it  went,  and  then  Sir  Kenelm 
said  that  it  was  the  health  of  the  bravest  King  in 
the  world,  which  is  the  King  of  England,  my 
royal  Master,  for  although  my  body  be  banished 
from  him,  yet  is  my  heart  loyally  linked.  The 
French  Lord  at  those  words  seemed  to  laugh, 
and  repeated  the  same  words  before  mentioned. 

Then  was  Sir  Kenelm  thoroughly  moved  in 
behalf  of  our  Sovereign  King  Charles.  Where- 
upon he  whispered  the  Lord  in  his  ear,  telling  him 
how  that,  twice  he  had  reviled  the  best  King  in  the 
world,  in  the  hearing  of  me  his  faithful  subject, 
wherefore,  for  satisfaction,  I  require  a  single 
combat  of  you,  where  either  you  shall  pay  your 
life  for  your  sauciness,  or  I  will  sacrifice  mine  in 
the  behalf  of  my  King.'  The  French  Lord,  being 
of  a  resolute  spirit,  condescended  to  fight ;  the 
place  was  appointed  ;  dinner  being  ended  they  both 
arose  from  table,  and  privately  went  together. 
Being  in  a  field,  they  plucked  off  their  doublets, 
and  out  they  drew  their  weapons.  Mars  would 
have  bashful  been  to  have  seen  himself  by  noble 
Digby  then  excelled,  long  work  with  the  contemp- 
tible French  Lord  he  would  not  make,  for  fear 
that  any  might  lie  in  ambush,  and  so  he  might 
hazard  his  own  life,  wherefore  in  four  bouts 
he  ran  his  rapier  into  the  French  Lord's  breast 
till  it  came  out  of  his  throat  again,  which  so  soon 
as  he  had  done,  away  he  fled  to  the  Court  of 
France,  and  made  all  known  to  the  King  thereof, 
who  said  the  proudest  Lord  in  France  should 
not  dare  to  revile  his  brother  King. 
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A  guard  was  presently  chosen  to  conduct  Sir 
Kenelm  unto  Flanders,  which  they  did,  when  he 
took  shipping  for  England,  where  he  now  is,  where 
in  peace  and  quietness  may  he  still  remain. 

As  for  the  French  Lord,  he  was  paid  according 
to  his  desert,  and  may  all  be  so  rewarded  which 
shall  dare  to  revile  the  Lord's  anointed,  who 
suffered  by  other  nations  for  the  clemency  he 
hath  shewn  to  his  own  nation.  *  Sed  beati  pacificiy 
but  blessed  is  the  Peacemaker  !  Good  King  for 
thy  patience  in  this  world  there  are  crowns  of 
immortal  glory  laid  in  store  for  thee  in  the 
World  to  come,  there  shall  not  traitors  dare  to 
shew  their  faces,  nor  shall  perplexity  from  the 
great  care  of  ruling  a  Kingdom.  In  the  mean- 
while may  more  such  noble  Digbys  increase,  to 
rebuke  all  cursing  Ahitophels  and  reviling 
Rabshakeys. 

Let  God  arise,  and  then  shall  the  enemies  of  our 
gracious  King  be  sure  to  be  scattered. 

"  Now  I  conclude,  commanding  fame  to  show, 
Brave  Digby's  worthy  deed,  that  all  may  know 
He  loved  his  King,  may  all  so  loyal  prove, 
And  like  this  Digby  to  their  King  show  love." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  sided  with  the  Royalist  Party,  and  was  in 
consequence  committed  a  prisoner  to  Winchester 
House*  where,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  respect,  and  visited  by  distinguished 
men  of  all  parties.  His  agreeable  and  learned 
conversation  is  said  to  have  turned  the  prison  into 
"a  place  of  delight."  In  1643,  ^^  obtained  his 
release,  at  the  intercession  of  his  old  admirer,  the 
Queen  Dowager  ot  France,  Marie  de  Medici  ; 
possibly  the  thoughts  of  her  former  infatuation 
for  him  prompted  her  to  this  kind  action. 

The  House  wrote  a  respectful  letter  in  answer 
to  the  Queen,  assuring  Her  Majesty  "  of  their 
always  being  ready  to  testify  to  their  respects 
upon  every  occasion,  as  well  as  to  advance  what- 
ever may  regard  the  good  correspondence  between 
the  two  States." 

There  were,  however,  certain  conditions  at- 
tached to  Digby's  release,  as  appears  by  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  makes  his  declaration  :   *'  I  do  here,  upon 

♦Winchester  House,  demolished  in  1839,  stood  in 
Winchester  Street,  to  the  west  of  Bishopsgate  Street.  It 
was  the  town  house  of  the  Marquises  of  Winchester. 
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the  faith  of  a  Christian,  and  the  word  of  a  gentle- 
man, protest  and  promise  that  I  will,  neither 
directly  or  indirectly,  negotiate,  promote,  consent 
unto,  or  conceal,  any  practice  or  design,  prejudicial 
to  the  honour  or  the  safety  of  the  Parliament." 

Before  he  left  England,  however,  he  was 
summoned  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  whom  he  was  examined 
as  to  a  suspected  correspondence  between 
Archbishop  Laud  and  the  Vatican,  and  especially 
of  a  supposed  offer  to  the  Primate,  of  a  Cardinal's 
hat.  Sir  Kenelm  replied  that  he  believed  the 
Archbishop  to  be  a  very  sincere  and  learned  Pro- 
testant, and  assured  the  committee  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  alleged  transactions.  He  took 
care  to  let  his  old  friend,  the  Archbishop,  know 
of  the  desire  of  his  enemies  in  Parliament  to  fix 
false  imputations  against  him.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  retired  to  France,  where  he  divided 
his  time  between  his  philosophical  studies,  and 
the  brilliant  society  of  the  French  Court,  by 
whom  he  was  very  well  received.  It  was  pro- 
bably about  this  time  that  Sir  Kenelm  paid  a 
visit  to  the  famous  philosopher,  Des-Cartes, 
who  was  living  in  retirement  at  Egmond.  Des- 
Cartes  was  unaware  of  Sir  Kenelm's  identity,  but 
after  a  long  discussion  upon  a  variety  of  subjects, 
Des-Cartes,  who  had  read  some  of  Digby's 
works,  remarked  that  it  must  indeed  be  none 
other  than  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that  he 
was  conversing  with.  Sir  Kenelm  replied  :  "and 
it  you,  sir,  were  not  the  illustrious  Monsieur 
Des-Cartes,  I  should  not  have  come  on  purpose 
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to  see  you."  Sir  Kenelm  on  his  return  to  Paris 
in  the  following  year,  had  further  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
wrote  and  published  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
of  Bodies,  and  a  treatise  declaring  the  operations 
and  nature  of  Man's  Soul,  out  of  which  the 
immortality  of  reasonable  Souls  is  evinced." 

In  July,  1648,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  eldest  son,  Kenelm,  a  young  man  of  great 
promise,  who  fell,  in  the  Royal  cause,  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Neots.  He  joined  a  force  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Holland  which  assembled 
on  July  7th,  1648,  at  Kingston  in  Surrey,  but 
being  attacked  before  they  could  form,  were 
obliged  to  retire  to  Huntingdonshire,  where  at 
St.  Neots  they  were  surprised  by  Colonel  Adrian 
Scroop's  regiment  and  although  they  made  a 
gallant  stand  they  were  totally  routed.  Colonel 
Dalbier  and  Kenelm  Digby  were  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  loss  of  his  son  was  a  very  great 
sorrow  to  Sir  Kenelm,  who  was  very  proud  of 
him.  About  this  time  Digby  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  compound  for  his  estates,  which 
the  Parliament  permitted  him  to  do;  he  was  not, 
however,  allowed  to  remain  for  long  in  England, 
for,  being  still  considered  dangerous,  he  was 
ordered  once  more  to  leave  the  country  on  pain 
of  losing  his  estates  and  his  life.  He  returned 
again  to  France,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  Chancellor 
he  had  some  time  previously  been  appointed. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  sent  by  the  Queen 
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on  a  mission  to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  at  first 
received  him  with  favour,  which  he  subsequently 
lost,  on  account  of  the  "  haughty  manner"  he 
displayed  towards  the  Pontiff.  Aubrey  says,  "  he 
was  mightily  admired,  but,  after  some  time  he 
grew  high  and  hectored  at  his  holiness,  and  gave 
him  the  lie.  The  Pope  said  he  was  mad." 
According  to  Anthony  Wood,  the  cause  of  the 
disagreement  was  that  Sir  Kenelm  "  having  made 
a  collection  of  money  for  the  afflicted  Catholics  in 
England,  he  was  found  no  faithful  steward  in  that 
matter." 

There  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  this  slur 
upon  Sir  Kenelm's  character,  whose  reputation  for 
integrity  had  never  before  been  disputed  ;  but 
if  indeed,  the  Pope  had  made  those  imputations 
against  his  honesty,  it  is  not  surprising  if  he 
expressed  his  resentment. 

At  other  Italian  Courts,  which  he  visited,  he 
was  treated  with  marked  respect,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  own  personality  as  from  respect  to 
the  Queen  his  mistress. 

Soon  after  Cromwell  had  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament  and  assumed  the  Protectorship,  Sir 
Kenelm  returned  to  England.  He  was  well 
received  by  the  Protector,  which  caused  much 
surprise,  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  secret  transaction  with  the  Common- 
wealth Government,  to  obtain  recognition  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England.  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Ormond,  dated  at  Caen  on  March 
1st,  1649,  says,  "Sir  Kenelm  Digby  with  some 
other  Romanists,  accompanied  with  one  Watson, 
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an  Independent,  who  hath  brought  these  papers 
from  Fairfax,  is  gone  for  England  to  join  the 
interests  of  all  the  English  Papists  with  that 
bloody  party  that  murdered  the  King  in  the 
opposition  and  extirpation  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  or  if  that  government  be  thought  fit,  yet 
shall  it  be  by  election,  and  not  by  succession  as 
formerly  provided  ;  that  a  free  exercise  of  the 
Romish  religion  be  granted,  and  of  all  other 
religions  whatsoever,  excepting  that  which  was 
established  by  law  in  the  church  of  England." 
This  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Nicholas,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Dr.  Winsted,  a 
Catholic  physician  living  at  Rouen,  dated  February 
7th,  1649.     The  following  is  an  extract  : 

•'  Tuesday  last  arrived  here  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
from  Paris,  with  divers  young  gentlemen  in  his 
company  ;  only  there  was  a  wry-necked  fellow 
among  them,  which  Sir  Kenelm  recommended  to 
my  acquaintance  and  care,  as  being  he  said  in  a 
consumption  ;  and  for  that  cure  had  changed  the 
air  and  come  into  France,  but  was  now  going  into 
Languedoc  for  his  health.  Feeling  his  hand  and 
pulse,  I  assured  him  he  was  in  no  consumption,  nor 
never  had  been.  Afterward  I  perceived  that  this 
was  but  a  pretence,  and  that  he  was  an  agent  for 
that  accursed  crew,  his  name  Watson,  scoutmaster 
to  the  rebels.  I  spoke  freely  my  mind  of  the 
murder  and  the  judgment  that  was  made  here  by 
the  French  ;  his  answer  was,  that  the  French 
abhorred  the  fact  in  general.  I  spared  no  sin  to 
curse  the  enemies  of  God  and  my  King.  I  asked 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  why  he  would  go  now    into 

10 
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England,  considering  the  abomination  of  that 
country  ?  His  answer  was,  that  he  had  not  any 
means  to  subsist  longer,  and  if  he  went  not  now, 
he  must  starve.  1  answered,  it  was  the  better 
chance  to  die,  if  he  remembered  the  obligations  he 
had  to  the  Queen  Regent  of  France,  who  took 
him  from  those  that  would  have  destroyed  him. 
He  answered,  that  the  Queen  knew  of  his  going, 
and  that  he  had  the  King  of  France's  pass,  and 
would  return  again  suddenly.  I  next  pressed  him 
to  stay  two  or  three  months  :  he  replied,  by  that 
time  all  his  business  would  be  settled.  I  desired 
him  not  to  think  to  have  from  those  at  London 
any  liberation  ;  for  that,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather 
live  in  exile  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  suffer 
at  Tyburn,  than  that  my  public  liberty  to  serve 
God  should  spring  from  the  bloody  murderers  of 
my  sovereign." 

For  his  conduct  in  this  design.  Sir  Kenelm  has 
been  much  criticised  and  has  been  accused  of 
being  a  traitor  to  his  King  and  to  the  Royalist 
cause.  That  he  derived  substantial  benefits  from 
Cromwell,  there  can  be  small  doubt,  for  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe,  dated  from  Paris, 
March  i8th,  1656,  in  defence  of  certain  slanders 
of  a  Sir  Robert  Welsh,  he  writes  :  "  My 
obligations  to  his  Highness  are  so  great,  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  in  me  to  behave  myself  so 
negligently  as  to  give  cause  for  any  shadow  of  the 
least  suspicion,  or  to  do  anything  that  might 
require  an  excuse  or  apology.  I  make  it  my 
business  everywhere  to  have  all  the  world  take 
notice  how  highly  I  esteem  myself  obliged  to  his 
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Highness,  and  how  passionate  I  am  to  his  service, 
and  for  his  honour  and  interests,  even  to  the 
exposing  my  life  for  them." 

In  Sir  Kenelm's  defence,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  while  his  master.  King  Charles,  was  alive,  he 
had  loyally  served  him,  and  that  now,  under 
Cromwell's  rule,  the  Royalist  cause  was  completely 
dead  ;  he  therefore  probably  considered  that  he 
was  fully  justified  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
recognition  and  protection  for  the  religious  faith 
which  he  held  so  dear.  It  cannot  be  said  with 
justice,  as  some  historians  have  asserted,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  treachery  to  the  Queen  Dowager, 
for  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  she  was  an  ardent 
adherent,  he  was  doing  her  a  great  service,  and 
the  fact  that  he  never  lost  her  good  opinion  goes 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  acting  contrary  to  her 
wishes.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  well  received 
at  Court,  in  spite  of  his  dealings  with  Cromwell. 
During  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  little 
is  recorded  of  Sir  Kenelm  ;  after  the  Restoration 
he  seems  to  have  retired  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  travelling  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  summer  of  1656,  we  hear  of 
him  being  at  Toulouse,  and  the  following  year  at 
Montpelier,  where  he  went  partly  on  account  of 
his  health,  for  he  was  suffering  severely  from 
stone,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  society  of  several 
learned  men  who  lived  there.  During  the  years 
1658,  1659,  he  travelled  about  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  and  in  1660  he  was  at  Paris,  the 
following   year   he    returned    to    England.      He 
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lived  in  a  house,  which  he  himself  had  built,  in 
the  north  portico  of  Covent  Garden,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics  ;  here  he  established 
gatherings  of  learned  and  literary  men,  such  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  in  France,  and  which  he 
now  introduced  into  England. 

In  January,  1665,  he  was  seized  with  a  bad 
attack  of  his  old  malady,  the  stone,  and  he  con- 
templated a  journey  to  Paris  for  its  relief,  but  the 
disease  had  reached  too  advanced  a  stage,  and  on 
his  birthday,  the  nth  of  June,  1665,  he  died  in 
his  own  house  at  Covent  Garden,  having  just 
completed  his  sixty-second  year. 

His  contemporaries  have  paid  a  well-merited 
tribute  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  genius  and 
erudition,  and  his  contributions  to  science,  as 
understood  in  his  day,  were  of  considerable  value. 
He  was  in  fact  held  in  great  esteem  by  all  the  men 
of  learning  of  his  day.  A  few  years  before  his 
death,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of 
the  newly  incorporated  Royal  Society,  and  as  long 
as  his  health  permitted,  regularly  attended  its 
meetings  and  contributed  several  papers. 

Sir  Kenelm  was  buried  in  the  vault  which  he  had 
himself  built  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate,  beneath 
the  elaborate  monument  which  has  already  been 
described,  beside  the  remains  of  his  wife.  The 
following  epitaph  was  written  by  Ferrar  : 

Under  this  tomb  the  matchless  Digby  lies, 
Digby  the  great,  the  valiant  and  the  wise, 
This  age's  wonder,  for  his  noble  parts, 
Skilled  in  six  tongues,  and  learn'd  in  all  the  arts ; 
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Born  on  the  day  he  died,  the  eleventh  of  June, 
And  that  day  bravely  fought  at  Scanderoon  ; 
It's  rare  that  one  and  the  same  day  should  be 
His  day  of  birth,  of  death,  of  victory. 

Sir  Kenelm's  direct  descendants  can  be  traced 
only  in  the  female  line.  He  left  only  one  son, 
John,  who  married  first,  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  he  had  no 
children  ;  and  secondly,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Longueville,  Bart.,  of  Wolverton  in 
Buckinghamshire,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters, 
co-heiresses,  namely,  Margaret  Maria,  who 
married  Sir  John  Conway  of  Bodrythen  in 
Flintshire,  and  Charlotte  Theophilia,  who  married 
Richard  Mostyn  of  Penbeddw  in  the  same  county. 
Lady  Conway,  besides  a  daughter — Margaret  who 
married  Sir  Thomas  Longueville,  whose  descend- 
ants arc  still  living — had  a  son,  Henry,  who  left  an 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  Honora,  who  married 
Sir  John  Glyn,  Bart,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  whose 
descendants  therefore  are  the  representatives  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  line. 

Sir  Kenelm's  library,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  France,  became,  by  the  droit  d^aubainey 
the  property  of  the  King  of  France,  it  was 
purchased  from  the  person  to  whom  the  King 
gave  it,  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  for  10,000  crowns. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

As  a  man  of  science,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  cannot  be 
regarded  in  a  very  serious  light,  he  was  more  of 
an  amateur  and  investigator  of  scientific  curiosities  ; 
he  also  dabbled  considerably  in  astrology,  even  at 
a  period  when  the  astrologer  was  giving  place  to 
the  true  scientist.  It  is  curious  that  a  man  of 
such  considerable  attainments  should  have  mixed 
true  scientific  investigation  with  the  grossest 
superstition  and  credulity. 

The  famous  Dr.  Stubbs,  who  was  noted  for  his 
sharp  criticism,  calls  him  "the  Pliny  of  his  age 
for  lying."  The  learned  doctor,  who  was  by  no 
means  friendly  towards  Sir  Kenelm,  made  this 
accusation  against  him  for  having  sent  to  a  friend 
in  England  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Fitton,  Librarian 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  account  of  a 
petrified  city  near  Tripoli,  wherein  all  the 
inhabitants  had  been  turned  to  stone  by  the  agency 
of  a  petrifying  vapour  which  arose  from  the  earth. 
This  story  was  published  in  a  journal  called  Mer- 
curius  Politicus.  In  a  foot-note  in  the  Biblio- 
graphia  Brittanica,  Sir  Kenelm  is  defended  on  the 
grounds  that  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that 
he  believed  himself  in  the  story,  and  also  that 
there  might  have  been  a  substratum  of  truth  in 
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the  account,  for  as  late  as  17 13,  a  paper  was  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Baker,  the 
English  Consul  at  Tripoli,  giving  a  similar 
account  of  this  remarkable  city. 

That  Sir  Kenelm  was  not  noted  for  veracity, 
there  can,  I  am  afraid,  be  little  doubt.  Lady 
Fanshawe  relates  in  her  memoirs  an  account  of 
her  meeting  with  Sir  Kenelm  at  Calais,  and  of  the 
wonderful  stories  that  he  told.  She  says  :  "  When 
he  came  to  Calais,  we  met  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  with  some  other  of  our 
countrymen.  We  were  all  feasting  at  the  Gover- 
nor's of  the  Castle,  and  much  excellent  discourse 
passed  ;  but  as  was  reason,  most  share  was  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby's,  who  had  enlarged  somewhat 
more  in  extraordinary  stories  than  might  be 
averred,  and  all  of  them  passed  with  great  applause 
and  wonder  of  the  French  then  at  table  ;  but  the 
concluding  one  was,  that  barnacles,  a  bird  in 
Jersey,  was  first  a  shell-fish  to  appearance,  and 
from  that,  sticking  upon  old  wood,  became  in  time 
a  bird.  After  some  consideration,  they  unani- 
mously burst  out  into  laughter,  believing  it 
altogether  false  ;  and  to  say  the  truth  it  was  the 
only  true  thing  he  had  discoursed  with  them  ; 
that  was  his  infirmity,  though  otherwise  a  person 
of  most  excellent  parts,  and  a  very  fine  bred 
gentleman."  From  the  foregoing,  it  would 
appear  that  Lady  Fanshawe  herself  was  some- 
what credulous  ;  but  no  doubt  both  she  and 
Sir  Kenelm  had  in  their  minds  the  mediaeval 
legend,     dating    from     at     the    least     the     12th 
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century,  identifying   barnacles  with  a   species   of 
goose.* 

Sir  Kenelm  must  have  inherited  much  of  his 
interest  in  philosophy  from  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was  a  considerable 
scholar  in  his  day,  and  the  author  of  several  philo- 
sophical works  of  which  the  most  important  was 
entitled,  Theoria  analytica  viam  ad  monarchiam 
scientiarum  demonstrans.  Like  his  grandfather, 
Sir  Kenelm  followed  mainly  the  Aristotelian 
School.  He  probably  owed  much  to  the  Catholic 
philosopher,  Thomas  White,  whose  acquaintance 
he  made  in  France,  and  with  whom  he  became 
very  [intimate.  White  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  a  superior  of  the  College  of  Douay. 
M.  Remusat,  in  his  "  Thilosopkie  Anglaise^^  says 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  in  their  writings  to 
distinoruish  that  which  each  one  derives  from  the 
Other.  White,  although  a  zealous  Catholic,  was 
accused  of  Rationalism  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
some  of  his  works  respecting  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  were  placed  on  the  Index. 

He  published  in  1647  ^  book  in  Latin,  ex- 
pounding the  "  peripatetic  Philosophy  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,"  comprising  five  volumes  :  the 
first  is  a  summary  of  logic,  following  Aristotle  ; 

*  From  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Xlth  Ed.,  Art.  on 
Barnacles.  "  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  persistent 
myths  of  mediaeval  natural  history,  dating  back  to  the  12th 
century  at  least,  was  the  cause  of  transferring  to  these 
organisms  the  name  of  the  barnack  or  barnacle  goose.  This 
bird  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Britain,  and  its  Arctic  nesting  place 
being  then  unknown,  it  was  fabled  to  originate  within  the  shell- 
like fruit  of  a  tree  growing  by  the  sea-shore." 
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the  second  concerns>  the  *'  nature  of  bodies  "  ;  the 
third  is  on  Meteorology,  and  the  last  two  on 
Metaphysics. 

Sir  Kenelm's  chief  philosophical  works  were, 
"  Two  treatises,  in  the  one  of  which  the  nature  of 
bodies,  in  the  other  the  nature  of  man's  soul  is 
looked  into  in  way  of  discovery  of  the  immortality 
of  reasonable  souls,"  Published  in  London,  1665. 
These  works  were  written  in  France.  Sir  Kenelm 
was  no  mean  theologian.  His  principal  works  on 
that  subject  being  a  "  Conference  with  a  Lady 
about  the  Choice  of  Religion,"  •'  Letters  to  Lord 
George  Digby  Concerning  Religion,  and  a 
Treatise  of  Adhering  to  God,"  and  also  a  "  Theo- 
logical Appendix,  Concerning  the  Origin  of  the 
World,"  which  forms  part  of  the  *'  Institutiorum 
peripaleticarum^  &c.,"  translated  into  English  by 
Thomas  White,  referred  to  above. 

Besides  such  lofty  subjects  as  metaphysics  and 
theology,  Sir  Kenelm  was  not  above  turning  his 
attention  to  more  material  and  practical  subjects 
such  as  cookery,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
*'  Excellent  directions  for  Cookery,"  "  His  Closet 
opened,"  a  book  of  recipes,  also  "  Choice  and 
experimental  recipes  in   Physic  and  Chirurgery." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

In  concluding  this  memoir  of  a  distinctly  interest- 
ing personage,  a  few  words  must  be  said  upon  his 
character. 

Anthony  Wood  describes  Sir  Kenelm  thus  : 
"  He  was  not  only  master  of  a  good,  graceful  and 
judicious  style,  but  also  wrote  an  admirable  hand 
both  fast  and  Roman.  His  person  was  handsome 
and  gigantic,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make 
him  a  complete  Cavalier.  He  had  so  graceful 
elocution  and  noble  address,  that  had  he  been 
dropped  from  the  clouds  into  any  part  of  the 
world,  he  would  have  made  himself  respected, 
but  the  Jesuits,  who  cared  not  for  him,  spoke 
spitefully,  and  said  it  was  true,  but  then  he  must 
not  stay  there  above  three  weeks." 

This  is  the  description  handed  down  to  us  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  the  learned  Oxford  anti- 
quary, who  was  his  contemporary. 

Though  Sir  Kenelm  was  exceedingly  versa- 
tile, and  his  writings  ranged  from  Treatises  on 
Metaphysics  to  Cookery  books,  yet  it  cannot  be 
truly  said  that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  any  one 
of  the  numerous  subjects  that  he  wrote  upon  ; 
probably  the  very  fact  that  his  interests  were  of 
so  wide  a  range  prevented  his  excelling  to  any 
great  degree  in  any  one  subject.       Nevertheless 
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he  was  certainly  a  personage  of  distinction,  and 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  science  and 
literature    of  his    time. 

He  has  been  accused  of  being  a  charlatan,  but 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  honestly  believed 
in  all  that  he  wrote  ;  his  mind  seems  to  have  been 
a  strange  mixture  of  the  scientific  and  the 
superstitious.  In  religion  and  politics,  though 
it  must  be  granted  that  he  changed  sides,  yet 
that  was  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  no  one  thought  the  worse  of  a  man  for 
doing  so.  Yet  with  all  his  many  faults  and 
failings,  he  always  remained  an  honourable  gentle- 
man. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  where  I  have  made 
use  of  Sir  Kenelm's  Private  Memoirs,  I  have 
quoted  them  as  they  stood.  I  do  not  vouch  for 
their  veracity,  that  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
my  readers,  but  making  due  allowance  for  the 
romantic  nature  of  the  story  and  Sir  Kenelm's 
noted  extravagance  of  diction,  it  may  be  taken 
in  the  main  as  a  fairly  true  account  of  his  life. 


APPENDIX. 

A  list  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  published  Works. 


Conference  with    a   Lady  about  the  Choice   of  Religion. 
Paris  1638,  London  1654. 

Observations  upon  Religio  Medici,  London  1643. 

Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Bodies.     Paris  1644,    London 
1658. 

Treatise   on   the    Nature   of  Man's    Soul.       Paris     1644, 

London  1645. 
Observations  on   the    2 and  Stanza  in  the  9th   Canto   of 

Spencer's  "  Fairie  Queen,"  London  1644. 

Institutiorium     peripeticarum     libri     quinque     cum      ap- 
pendice  Theologica  de  origine  mundi.     Paris  165 1. 

Letters     to    Lord    George    Digby    concerning    Religion. 
London  1651. 

Of  the   Care   of  Wounds   by  the  Powder  of  Sympathy. 
London  1658. 

Discourse  concerning  the  Vegetation  of  Plants.      London 
1661.     Amsterdam  1663. 

Choice      and     Experimental     Receipts     in     Physic     and 
Chirugery. 

His  Closet  Opened.     London  1669. 
Excellent  Directions  for  Cookery.     London  1669. 
Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Turner  concerning  the  Church  and 
the  Revenues  thereof.     London  1646. 

A  Treatise  of  Adhering  to  God.     London  1 644. 

Several  other  works  are  found  in  Wood,  attributed  to 
Sir  Kenelm,  but  these  were  published  after  his  death,  by 
one,  Hartman,  his  operator,  who  put  Sir  Kenelm's  name  to 
his  own  compositions  with  a  view  to  recommending  them 
to  the  public. 
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Bioerraphia  Britannlca 

Aubrey's  Lives 

Aubrey's  Letters 

Colllns's  Peerage 

Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 

A  Voyage  into  the  Mediterranean,  by  Sir  K.  Digby 

Collection  of  Poems  of  Sir  K.  Digby 

Gardiner's  History  of  England 

Gardiner's  History  of  the  Civil  War 

Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienses 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography 

State  Papers 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Archbishop  Laud 

Des  Maizeaux's  Life  of  St.  Evremond 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe 

Hare's  Walks  in  London 

Remusat'B  Phllosophie  Anglaiss 
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Portrait  of   George  Digby,  2nd  Earl  of  Bristol. 
From  an  engraving  after  a  picture  by  Vandyk. 


GEORGE    DIGBY,    EARL 
OF   BRISTOL 


CHAPTER  I 

The  family  of  Digby  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  they 
possessed  lands  at  Digby,  in  Lincolnshire,  from 
which  place  is  derived  the  name  they  still  bear. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  John  Digby  was 
commissioner  for  gaol  delivery  at  Warwick  and 
served  the  King  in  his  foreign  wars.  He  lies 
buried  in  the  parish  church  at  Tilton  under  a 
tomb  bearing  his  effigy,  cross-legged  and  hold- 
ing a  shield  on  which  is  the  fleur-de-lys,  the 
arms  of  the  Digby  family,  and  the  inscription  : — 
Jehan  de  Digby  gist  icy^  praiez  pour  luy.  His 
great-grandson.  Sir  Everard  Digby  of  Tilton  and 
Stokedry,  was  made  High  Sheriff  for  the  County 
of  Rutland.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  he  took 
the  side  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  VI.,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Towton  fighting  for  the 
Lancastrian  cause.  He  married  Jaqueta, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Ellys,  and  by  her  had 
seven  sons,  all  of  whom  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  on  the  side  of  Henry  Tudor. 

The     second     son,     Simon     of     Coleshill     in 

II 
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Warwickshire,     was     made     High     Sheriff     of 
Warwick  and    Leicester.      His    great    grandson, 
Sir  George  Digby,  was  knighted  at  the  siege  of 
Zutphen    in    Flanders,    in    the    reign   of   Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  died  in    1586,  leaving  three  sons, 
the    eldest    of   whom  died   young  ;    the    second, 
Sir  Robert,  from  whom  is  descended  the  present 
Lord  Digby  ;  and  the  third,  John,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  born  at  Coleshill  in 
1588.     The  latter  married  Beatrice,  daughter  of 
Charles    Walcot,   esquire,    of   Walcot  in    Shrop- 
shire, and  widow  of  Sir  John  Dyves  of  Bramham 
in  Bedfordshire.     Their  son  George,  the  subject 
of  this   memoir,  was    born  in   Madrid   in    1612. 
John  Digby  was  appointed  by  James  L   in  161 1, 
ambassador    to    the    Court    of   Spain,    where    he 
remained  till  161 5,  when  he  returned  to  England 
and  was  made  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  House- 
hold  and   member  of   the   Privy   Council.      He 
was  again  sent  to  Spain  as  ambassador  to  negotiate 
the    marriage   between    Prince    Charles    and    the 
Infanta.       For     these    services    he    was    created 
Earl  of  Bristol  and  Baron  Digby  of  Sherborne  in 
the  County  of  Dorset,  the  castle  and  manor  of 
which    the    King    had    previously    granted    him. 
The  ancient  fortified  castle  of  Sherborne  had  in 
times    gone     by    belonged    to    the    Bishops    of 
Salisbury.      The    whole  estate    was  subsequently 
purchased  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  began  the 
building    of    the    present    house.       Pope,    who 
frequently  stayed  at  Sherborne  as  the  guest  and 
friend    of   William,  5th   Lord  Digby,  gives    the 
following  description  of  the  place  : — 
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The  house  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H, 
the  body  of  which  was  built  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  consists  of  four  stories  with  four 
six-angled  towers  at  the  ends  ;  these  have 
since  been  joined  to  four  wings,  with  regular 
stone  balustrades  at  the  top,  and  four  towers 
more  that  finish  the  building.  The  windows 
and  gates  are  of  yellow  stone  throughout, 
and  one  of  the  flat  niches  towards  the  garden 
has  the  wings  of  a  newer  architecture  with 
beautiful  Italian  window-frames,  done  by 
the  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  which  if  they  were 
joined  in  the  middle  by  a  portico  covering 
the  whole  building,  would  be  a  noble  front. 

After  Raleigh's  execution  the  castle  and 
estates  were  appropriated  by  James,  to  give  to 
his  infamous  favourite  Robert  Car,  Earl  of 
Somerset.  The  story  is  told  that  Raleigh's 
widow  besought  the  King  on  her  knees  that  the 
estate  might  revert  to  her  son,  but  James  was 
obdurate  and  would  only  reply,  "  I  maun  have  it 
for  Car."  After  the  favourite's  fall  and  disgrace 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  James  L  granted  the  Sherborne  estates 
to  Lord  Bristol  as  already  related. 

While  negotiating  the  marriage  treaty  In 
Spain,  Bristol  incurred  the  enmity  of  Prince 
Charles  and  of  Buckingham.  The  latter  by  his 
conduct  deeply  offended  the  Spanish  nobles  and 
did  his  best  to  break  off  the  negotiations. 
Bristol  wrote  to  the  King  setting  forth  plainly  the 
ill-feeling     of     the     Spanish     ministers     against 
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Buckingham,  thereby  causing  the  ill-will  of  the 
latter.  He  also  offended  Prince  Charles  by 
being  too  easily  led  to  believe  that  he  had 
already  inclined  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  had 
offered  that  if  that  were  so  to  keep  the  matter 
secret. 

On  Bristol's  return  to  England,  Buckingham 
endeavoured  to  impeach  him  ;  he,  however,  ably 
defended  himself  and  successfully  proved  his 
innocence  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him, 
and  then  in  turn  proceeded  to  impeach  Bucking- 
ham. King  James  came  to  the  assistance  of  his 
favourite  and  sent  Bristol  to  the  tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  released,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  orders  from  the  King  to  return 
to  his  estates  in  the  country,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  remaining  at  Sherborne  till  the  death  of 
James  I.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  Lord 
Bristol  still  remained  in  disfavour  at  Court,  and 
the  King  gave  orders  that  the  customary  writ  to 
attend  Parliament  should  be  withheld. 

To  this  indignity  Lord  Bristol  was  not  prepared 
to  submit  calmly.  He  accordingly  laid  his  case 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  Lordships 
arrived  at  the  decision  that  there  was  no  just 
cause  why  the  writ  should  be  withheld,  and  there- 
upon the  King  granted  it  to  him,  accompanied, 
however,  by  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Keeper 
commanding  him  in  the  King's  name  to  absent 
himself  from  Parliament.  Lord  Bristol  made 
reply  that  having  received  the  writ  signed 
by  the  King  himself  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  commanding  him  to    appear    and  take 
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his  seat  in  Parliament,  he  felt  himself  bound  by 
that  alone.  The  King  subsequently  withdrew 
his  prohibition,  and  Bristol  took  his  seat. 

But  the  resentment  of  the  King  and  Buckingham 
still  pursued  him,  and  a  charge  of  high  treason 
was  brought  against  him.  He  made  a  brilliant 
defence  and  was  acquitted.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings,  the  King  dissolved  Parliament, 
and  Bristol  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where, 
however,  he  does  not   appear   to  have  remained 

Jong- 
It  was  during  his  father's  imprisonment  in  the 

Tower  in  1624  that  George  Digby  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve 
he  was  sent  with  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  father's  behalf,  which  he 
delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  accompanying 
it  with  a  short  speech  of  his  own.  The  con- 
fidence with  which  he  spoke,  combined  with  his 
tender  years  and  pleasing  appearance,  made  a  good 
impression  on  the  members,  who  spoke  of  him 
as  a  youth  of  great  promise.  Thus  early  did 
he  make  his  appearance  upon  that  stage  on 
which  he  was  subsequently  to  play  so  leading  a 
part. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1626,  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  aptitude  in  the  study  of  classics 
and  literature.  While  there  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Peter  Heylin,  the  historian  and 
divine,  from  whom  he  derived  a  taste  for 
theological  discussion.     On  leaving  the  University, 
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he  travelled  for  a  time  in  France,  where  he  early 
acquired  that  proficiency  in  the  French  language 
which  afterwards  proved  so  useful  to  him.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  remained  for  some  years 
at  his  father's  seat  at  Sherborne.  During  this 
time  George  Digby  had  ample  opportunity  of 
developing  his  tastes  for  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  of  pursuing  his  studies,  since  his  father  was 
an  accomplished  man  of  letters,  and  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
day. 

We  find  him  at  this  time  engaged  in  a 
correspondence  with  his  kinsman.  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  that  eccentric  philosopher,  astrologer 
and  courtier,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  George 
arguing  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  and  Sir 
Kenelm  upholding  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  letters  were  published  In  1651. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  singular  man, 
who  was  consistent  only  in  his  inconsistency, 
should  have  written  so  strongly  against  the  creed 
which  in  later  years  he  himself  adopted. 

To  give  an  instance  of  his  style  and  his 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  thought  out  of 
place  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  above- 
mentioned  letters.  Discussing  the  subject  of 
Papal  supremacy  he  writes  : — 

*'  For  their  clashings  in  point  of  Govern- 
ment, to  name  the  superiority  of  the  See  of 
Rome  will  be  enough  to  call  to  your  memory 
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the  epistles  of  Leo  contrary  to  the  28th 
Canon  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  who  had  elevated  that  of 
Constantinople  to  an  equal  height  with  the 
other;  and  likewise  those  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  wherein  he  inveighs  in  sharp 
terms  against  whosoever  should  take  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  hardly 
reconcilable  with  those  passages  of  the 
Fathers  that  the  Roman  Doctors  cite  for 
the  Pope's  supremacy." 

The  next  few  years  of  George  Digby's  life 
appear  to  have  passed  uneventfully  in  the  peaceful 
surroundings  of  Sherborne.  Here  he  remained 
till  he  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when 
he  went  to  London,  and  led  the  life  of  a  young 
man  of  fashion  of  that  day. 

When  next  we  hear  of  him,  he  is  engaged  in 
an  affair  of  honour  which  led  to  rather  disastrous 
consequences.  Whilst  at  a  party  he  met  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  was  about  to  escort 
downstairs  when  a  young  man  about  the  court, 
named  Crofts,  interposed  himself  between  Digby 
and  the  lady,  which  act  of  rudeness  Digby 
resented  and  made  Crofts  apologise.  Many 
months  afterwards,  however,  Digby  was  informed 
that  Crofts  had  not  only  "  pleased  himself  with 
the  lady,"  but  had  spread  the  report  that  he  had 
kicked  Digby.  On  hearing  this  Digby  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  challenging  Crofts,  and 
they  met  and  fought  in  Spring  Gardens.  Crofts 
was    wounded    and    disarmed.       The    encounter 
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having  taken  place  within  the  precincts  of 
Whitehall,  where  duelling  was  prohibited,  Digby 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  an 
unusually  severe  punishment  for  a  person  of  his 
rank.  He  petitioned  the  King  for  his  release 
which  was  granted.  He  then  returned  to 
Sherborne. 


CHAPTER  II 

Charles's  policy  was  to  rule  as  much  as  possible 
without  the  help  of  Parliament.  He  held  very 
strongly  to  the  theory  of  Divine  Right  and 
considered  that  the  duty  of  a  Parliament  was 
merely  to  vote  him  money.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  at  his 
instigation  had  engaged  in  futile  military  expedi- 
tions in  France.  These  foreign  campaigns 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  Charles  found 
himself  with  an  empty  Treasury.  Forced 
loans  and  other  unconstitutional  means  of  raising 
money  were  resorted  to,  and  caused  much 
discontent,  but  did  not  prove  sufficient. 

Charles  was  therefore  obliged,  in  1628,  to 
summon  his  third  Parliament.  Among  the 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  were 
many  whose  names  were  later  to  become  so 
famous  as  leaders  in  that  great  struggle  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people — such  names  as  Pym, 
Hampden,  Holies  and  Elliot.  The  first  act  of 
this  Parliament  was  to  draw  up  the  Petition  ot 
Right  which  declared  the  illegality  of  forced 
loans,  of  martial  law  in  times  of  peace,  and  the 
billeting  of  soldiers  in  private  houses.  Charles 
reluctantly    gave    his    assent    to    this   bill.       But 
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Parliament  continued  to  press  for  measures  of 
reform,  and  the  King  therefore  dissolved  it  in 
the  following  year,  1629. 

For  the  next  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  without 
a  parliament.  During  all  this  time  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  of  discontent  throughout  the 
Kingdom.  The  King  continued  to  levy  forced 
loans  and  grant  monopolies,  and  the  much  hated 
ship  money  was  resorted  to.  Those  who  refused 
to  pay  the  contributions  were  brought  before  the 
Star  Chamber  and  heavily  fined  or  imprisoned. 
The  Earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  ruled  with  such  an 
iron  hand  in  Ireland,  was  now  appointed  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  North  and  carried  out  his 
policy  of  "  Thorough"  with  repressive  energy. 
Meanwhile  the  storm  of  popular  discontent  was 
brewing.  Puritanism  was  spreading  rapidly,  and 
was  in  no  way  checked  by  the  severe  measures 
employed  by  Archbishop  Laud  for  its  repression. 
Charles  having  exhausted  all  other  means  of 
obtaining  money,  was  again  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  Parliament.  On  April  3rd,  1640,  he 
summoned  his  fourth  Parliament,  known  as  the 
Short  Parliament.  It  was  dissolved  on  the  13th  of 
May  following,  and  therefore  sat  for  little  more 
than  a  month.  Instead  of  voting  him  money,  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  list  of  their 
grievances.  Charles  therefore  promptly  dissolved 
it,  and  again  determined  to  try  to  rule  alone. 

We  must  now  return  to  George  Digby,  whom 
we  left  at  Sherborne  brooding  over  the  wrongs 
he  and  his  father  had  suflTered,  and  determined 
to    revenge    himself   on   the   Court    party.     The 
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opportunity  had  arrived.  On  the  King  summoning 
Parliament,  Digby  stood  and  was  elected  a 
member  for  the  county  of  Dorset.  He  joined 
the  discontented  party,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  the  King,  and  soon  acquired 
distinction  as  an  orator.  Charles  having  failed 
to  get  anything  but  lists  of  grievances  from  his 
Parliament,  dissolved  it  on  the  5th  of  May. 
Finding  that  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  could 
not  be  quelled  without  more  money,  Charles  was 
obliged  on  the  3rd  of  November  of  the  same  year, 
to  summon  his  fifth  Parliament,  memorable  in 
history  as  the  Long  Parliament. 

Digby  was  again  returned  for  the  county  of 
Dorset.  He  now  took  the  lead  in  all  measures 
opposed  to  the  Court,  and  his  witty,  polished  and 
pertinent  utterances  gained  for  him  a  great 
reputation.  The  first  speech  delivered  by  him 
was  on  the  9th  of  November  when  the  House 
was  discussing  its  grievances. 

As  an  instance  of  the  elegance  and  finish  of  his 
style,  it  will  be  well  to  quote  a  few  passages  from 
his  speech  on  this  occasion.  He  commences 
thus  : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — You  have  received  now 
a  solemn  account  from  most  of  the  shires 
in  England  of  the  several  grievances  they 
sustain,  but  none  as  yet  from  Dorset.  Sir, 
I  would  not  have  you  think  I  serve  for  a 
land  of  Goshen,  that  we  live  here  in 
sunshine,  whilst  darkness  and  plagues  over- 
spread the  rest  of  the  land.     As  little  would 
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I  have  you  think  that  being  under  the  same 
sharp  measure  as  the  rest,  we  are  either 
insensible  or  benumbed,  or  that  the  shire 
wanteth  a  servant  to  express  its  sufferings 
boldly." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
grievances  with  which  the  country  is  burdened, 
such  as : — 

1.  The  great  and  intolerable  burden  of  ship 
money,  touching  the  legality  of  which  they  are 
unsatisfied. 

2.  The  multitude  of  monopolies. 

3.  The  many  abuses  in  pressing  soldiers  and 
raising  money  concerning  same. 

4.  The  new  canons  and  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  lawyers,  divines,  etc. 

Besides  this  there  was  likewise  presented  to  us 
by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  clergy  of  that 
county,  a  note  of  remembrance  containing  these 
two  particulars  : — 

1.  The  imposition  of  the  new  oath  required 
to  be  taken  by  all  ministers  and  others,  which 
they  conceive  to  be  illegal  and  which  they  cannot 
take  with  a  good  conscience. 

2.  The  requiring  of  a  pretended  benevolence, 
but  in  fact  a  subsidy  under  the  penalty  of 
suspensions,  excommunication  and  deprivation 
and  all  benefit  of  appeal  excluded." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  very  strongly  against  the 
authority  of  the  Bishops  and  the  imposition   of 
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oaths  to  adhere  to  canons  imposed  upon  the 
clergy,  lawyers,  etc.,  also  against  subsidies. 
Speaking  of  the  latter  in  reference  to  his  own 
constituency  he  says  : — 

"  Only  this  much  I  shall  say  of  them  with 
application  to  the  county  for  which  I  serve, 
that  none  can  more  justly  complain,  since 
none  can  more  justly  challenge  exemption 
from  such  burdens  than  Dorsetshire,  whether 
you  consider  it  as  a  county  subsisting  much 
by  trade  or  none  of  the  most  populous,  or 
exposed  as  much  as  any  to  foreign  invasion." 

Further  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  But  alas !  Mr.  Speaker,  particular 
lamentations  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
universal  groans.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  hath 
been  a  metaphor  frequently  in  Parliament  ; 
'  that  what  money  Kings  raised  from  their 
subjects,  it  was  but  as  vapours  drawn  up 
from  the  earth  by  the  sun,  to  be  distilled 
upon  it  in  fructifying  showers.  The  com- 
parison, Mr.  Speaker,  hath  held  in  late 
years,  in  this  Kingdom,  too  unluckily. 
What  hath  he  raised  from  the  subject  by 
those  violent  attractions  hath  been  formed, 
it  is  true,  into  clouds,  but  how .''  To 
darken  the  sun's  own  lustre,  and  hath  fallen 
again  upon  the  land,  only  in  hailstones  and 
mildews,  to  batter  and  prostrate  still  more 
our  liberties,  and  to  blast  and  wither  our 
affections,  had  not  the  latter  of  these  been 
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still  kept  alive  by  our  King's  own  personal 
virtues,  which  will  ever  preserve  him  in  spite 
of  all  ill  counsellors,  a  sacred  subject  both  of 
our  admiration  and  our  love." 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1641,  he  made  an 
important  speech  on  the  expediency  of  having 
more  frequent  Parliaments,  and  therein  displayed 
much  eloquence  and  fervour.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  speech  he  says  :  — 

"  The  result  of  my  sense  is,  in  short,  this  ; 
that  unless  there  be  some  such  course  settled 
for  the  frequent  convening  of  Parliaments 
as  may  not  be  eluded,  neither  the  people 
can  be  prosperous  nor  the  King  himself 
truly  happy.  I  take  this  to  be  the  unum 
necessarium ;  let  us  procure  this  and  all  our 
other  desires  will  effect  themselves.  If  this 
bill  miscarry  I  shall  have  no  public  hopes 
left  me  ;  and  once  past,  I  shall  be  freed  of 
all  public  fears," 

Thus  we  see  how  zealous  Digby  was  at  that 
time  in  upholding  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  ;  it  was  not  till  Parliament  sought  to  limit 
the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  that  he 
changed  his  opinions. 

So  great  was  Digby 's  popularity  at  this  time 
with  the  Parliamentary  party  that  on  the  iith  of 
November,  1640,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
a  Select  Committee  to  undertake  the  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  at  first  entered 
with   great   ardour   into   the  prosecution.       The 
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House  of  Lords,  however,  showed  reluctance  in 
condemning  Strafford,  whereupon  the  Commons 
dropped  the  Impeachment  and  brought  a  Bill  of 
Attainder  against  him. 

It  was  then  that  Digby  completely  changed  his 
attitude.  At  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  he 
opposed  the  passing  of  it  in  a  very  able  speech. 
He  pointed  out  that  although  he  spoke  strongly 
against  Strafford  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee,  and  though  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  Strafford's  conduct  remained  unaltered, 
yet  now  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  capacity  of 
Prosecutor,  but  in  that  of  Judge,  he  could  not 
reconcile  his  conscience  in  condemning  a  man 
with  the  evidence  before  him.  Pursuing  this 
line  of  argument  he  says  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  : — 

"  Let  me  unfold  to  you  a  mystery,  Mr. 
Speaker  ;  I  will  not  dwell  much  upon 
justifying  unto  you  my  seeming  variance 
at  this  time  from  what  I  was  formerly,  by 
putting  you  in  mind  of  the  difference 
between  prosecutors  and  judges,  how  mis- 
becoming that  fervour  would  be  in  a 
judge,  which  perhaps  was  commendable  in  a 
prosecutor.  Judges  we  are  now  and  must 
put  on  another  personage.  ...  In  prosecution 
upon  probable  grounds,  we  are  responsible 
only  for  our  industry  or  remissness  ;  but  in 
judgment  we  are  responsible  chiefly  to  God 
Almighty  for  its  rectitude  or  obliquity.  In 
cases  of  life,  the  Judge  is  God's  steward  of 
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the  party's    blood    and    must  give   a    strict 
account  of  every  drop." 

He  further  goes  on  to  criticise  Sir  Harry 
Vane's  evidence,  showing  what  contradictory 
statements  he  made  with  reference  to  the  Army 
in  Ireland,  which  StraJfFord  was  accused  of  advising 
the  King  to  employ  against  the  Parliament  in 
England.     These  are  Digby's  words  : — 

"  But,  Sir,  this  is  not  that  which  overthrows 
the  evidence  with  me  concerning  the  army  in 
Ireland,  nor  yet  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Junto 
remember  nothing  of  it  but  this,  Sir,  which 
1  shall  tell  you  is  that  which  works  with  me 
to  an  overthrow  of  his  evidence  as  unto  that 
of  the  army  in  Ireland  ;  before  whilst  I  was 
prosecutor  and  under  tie  of  secrecy,  I  might 
not  discover  any  weakness  of  the  cause, 
which  now,  as  a  judge,  I  must.  Mr. 
Secretary  was  examined  thrice  upon  oath  at 
the  preparatory  Committee.  The  first  time 
he  was  questioned,  to  all  the  interrogatories 
and  to  that  which  concerned  the  army  of 
Ireland  he  said  positively  these  words,  '  I 
cannot  charge  him  with  that.'  But  for  the 
rest  he  desired  time  to  recollect  himself, 
which  was  granted  him.  Some  days  after  he 
was  examined  a  second  time,  and  deposed 
these  words  concerning  the  King's  being 
absolved  from  rules  of  Government  and  so 
forth,  very  clearly.  But  being  pressed  to 
that  part  concerning  the  Irish  army,  he  said 
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fie    would  say  nothing   to    that 

It  was  thought  fit  to  examine  the  Secretary 
once  more  and  he  deposed  these  words  to 
have  been  spoken  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to 
His  Majesty  :  '  You  have  an  army  in  Ireland 
which  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this 
Kingdom.' 

"  Let  not  this,  I  beseech  you,  be  driven 
to  an  aspersion  on  Mr.  Secretary,  as  if  he 
should  have  sworn  otherwise  than  he  knew 
or  believed  ;  he  is  too  worthy  to  do  that  ; 
only  let  this  much  be  inferred  from  it,  that 
he  who  twice  upon  oath,  with  time  for  re- 
collection, could  not  remember  anything  of 
such  a  business,  might  well,  a  third  time,  mis- 
remember  somewhat  ;  and  in  this  business  the 
difference  of  one  word,  the  for  those,  and 
that  for  this,  quite  alters  the  case  ;  the  latter 
also  being  more  probable,  since  it  is  confessed 
on  all  hands  that  the  debate  then  was  con- 
cerning a  war  with  Scotland  ;  and  you  may 
remember  that  at  the  bar,  he  once  said,  '  to 
employ  them.'  " 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  which  bears 
strangely  upon  Digby's  words  just  quoted. 
During  the  trial,  the  original  depositions  of 
Sir  Harry  Vane  against  Strafford,  were  lost  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who  could 
not  give  an  account  of  how  the  document  went 
out  of  his  hands.  A  copy  was  afterwards  found 
which  showed  great  difference  in  the  sense  by 
the    addition    of  a    letter    '  t '  ;    in    the    original 
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Strafford  is  made  to  say,  "  His  Majesty  might,  by 
the  Irish  army  reduce  the  Kingdom  here  ;  "  and  in 
the  copy  it  is  ''  there  ; "  thus  referring  only  to 
Ireland. 

Another  important  paper  was  also  missing  from 
those  laid  before  the  Select  Committee,  and  by 
the  answers  given  by  Lord  Strafford,  it  was 
suspected  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  had  been 
shown  him  by  one  of  the  Committee.  Suspicion 
fell  naturally  chiefly  on  the  Chairman,  a  Mr. 
Whitelock,  who  had  charge  of  all  the  papers, 
but  he  strongly  protested  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  document.  The 
House  then  required  each  member  of  the 
Committee  to  make  a  solemn  protestation  that 
he  had  not  removed  the  paper  in  question,  or 
knew  where  it  was.  All  of  them  made  the 
declaration,  and  Digby  protested  more  vehemently 
than  the  rest. 

Nevertheless  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when 
the  King's  papers  were  seized,  it  is  asserted  that 
among  the  documents,  a  copy  of  this  very  paper 
was  found  written  in  Digby's  handwriting. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  this 
speech,  Digby  was  looked  upon  with  anything 
but  favour  by  his  Party.  Indeed,  so  strong  was 
the  resentment  against  him  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ordered  the  printed  copy  of  the  speech 
to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the  common  hangman — 
a  totally  unjustifiable  and  illegal  proceeding. 
Further,  to  show  their  ill-will,  they  caused  his 
name  together  with  those  of  fifty-nine  members 
who   voted  with   him,  to  be  fixed  on  posts  and 
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thus  displayed  through  the  town,  which  sounds 
very  puerile.  They  wanted  to  expel  him  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  this  they  were 
frustrated  by  the  King  having  raised  him  to  the 
Peerage.  He  thus  passed  out  of  their  reach  into 
the  Upper  House. 

The  accession  to  their  ranks  of  Lord  Digby 
was  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  party  of 
the  Cavaliers,  whose  power  was  rapidly  declining. 
A  man  of  his  ability  and  eloquence  was  most 
acceptable  at  this  juncture.  He  always  shone  in 
debate,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments  brought 
many  of  the  Peers  to  follow  his  example,  and 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Court  Party. 
Lord  Digby  was  now  highly  in  favour  with  the 
Court,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  not  having 
deserted  his  principles,  but  as  having  left  the 
opposition,  being  unable  longer  to  support  their 
high-handed  policy. 

Lord  Digby's  sudden  and  complete  con- 
version to  the  Court  Party  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  to 
whose  service  he  ever  remained  most  faithfully 
and  devotedly  attached. 

On  May  12th,  1641,  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Thus  ended 
the  career  of  a  great  man,  whose  principal  fault 
lay  in  his  too  great  devotion  to  his  master,  who 
in  his  hour  of  trial  forsook  him. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  life  Strafford  asked  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  be  allowed  to  see  his 
old  friend,  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  recently 
been  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  received  the  answer 
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that  he  must  obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament 
which  he  had  no  desire  to  do.  He  preferred 
to  send  a  message  to  Bishop  Usher  who  had 
administered  the  consolations  of  the  Church  to 
him  in  his  last  hours.  He  asked  that  the  Arch- 
bishop might  remember  him  in  his  prayers  that 
night,  and  that  in  the  morning  he  might  be  at  his 
window  whence  he  might  give  him  his  blessing  as 
he  went  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  following  morning 
as  Strafford  was  led  to  execution  the  venerable 
prelate  was  at  his  window  to  grant  his  friend's 
last  request.  Strafford  humbly  and  with  reverence 
asked  for  the  Archbishop's  prayers  and  blessing. 
With  uplifted  hands  Laud  implored  God's  mercy 
and  blessing  on  his  old  and  tried  friend,  so  soon 
to  be  parted  from  him  for  ever.  Scarcely  had  he 
uttered  the  words,  than  overcome  with  emotion, 
the  old  man  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  '*  Fare- 
well, my  Lord,  and  God  protect  your  innocency," 
were  Strafford's  last  words  to  his  friend,  who 
before  very  long  was  destined  to  follow  him  on 
the  same  thorny  path  of  suffering,  from  a 
turbulent  world,  to  one  of  eternal  peace. 

After  Digby's  speech  had  met  with  the  censure 
of  Parliament,  hearing  that  the  King  had  appointed 
him  Ambassador  to  France,  the  House  of 
Commons  petitioned  that  no  employment  under 
the  Crown  should  be  given  him.  Notwithstanding 
this  protest  the  King  granted  him  the  post. 

In  the  summer  of  T641,  the  King  decided  upon 
visiting  Scotland.  The  war  was  concluded  with 
that  country  and  an  Act  of  Pacification  was  drawn 
up  by  the  English  Parliament,  whereby  peace  was 
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to  be  ratified  and  the  army  disbanded.  When 
Parliament  heard  of  the  King's  intention  they 
were  much  displeased  and  did  all  they  could  to 
dissuade  him  from  going.  They  argued,  "  that 
if  His  Majesty  were  once  with  his  army  he  might 
possibly  enter  upon  new  counsels  before  he 
consented  to  disband  it."  Therefore  they  were 
very  anxious  that  the  King  should  defer  his 
journey  north,  until  he  had  passed  the  Bill  ot 
Pacification.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
petitioned  Charles  to  postpone  his  journey  till  he 
had  passed  the  bill,  and  some  others  which  were 
in  preparation.  Charles  replied  that  he  was  sorry 
that  Parliament,  having  had  such  a  very  long 
notice  of  his  intended  journey,  should  have 
neglected  till  now  to  have  prepared  the  bills  they 
desired  to  have  passed,  that  his  presence  in 
Scotland  was  expected  on  a  certain  day,  yet, 
nevertheless,  to  satisfy  them  he  would  delay  his 
journey  for  a  fortnight. 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Act  of 
Pacification  having  been  passed,  Charles  started 
on  his  journey  to  Scotland. 

During  his  absence,  his  secretary.  Sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  who  throughout  his  troubles  always 
remained  his  most  faithful  and  devoted  servant, 
kept  him  constantly  informed  of  all  that  was 
going  on  in  Parliament  by  frequent  dispatches. 
In  one  of  these  he  tells  the  King  of  an  important 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  concerning 
instructions  prepared  by  the  Commons  to  be  sent 
to  the  English  Committees  at  Edinburgh,  six 
concerning  the    Rebellion   in    Ireland,   which   the 
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Lords  passed  and  approved,  and  the  seventh 
concerning  evil  counsellors,  "  which  held  very 
long  debate."  Nicholas  goes  on  to  inform  the 
King  that  : 

"  The  Earl  of  Bristol  and  his  son,  Lord 
Digby,  did  argue  with  so  much  reason  of 
judgment,  as  they  got  the  seventh  instruction 
fairly  set  aside,  and  yesterday  at  a  conference 
of  both  Houses,  the  Lords  told  the  Commons 
that  they  agreed  to  six  of  the  said  instruc- 
tions, but  the  seventh  was  of  so  great 
consequence,  as  they  thought  fit  to  leave  it 
for  another  time.  Your  Majesty,"  he 
proceeds,  "  may  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of 
the  singular  good  service  that  was  in  that 
business  done  by  these  two  noblemen,  and 
especially  by  the  son,  who  I  hear  did  beyond 
admiration." 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  King  to  make  marginal 
comments  upon  the  dispatches  he  received. 
Opposite  the  last  paragraph,  referring  to  the 
services  of  the  Digbys,  he  wrote  : — *'  Thank 
them  for  me,  by  the  Grace  of  God  I  will  do  it 
shortly  myself." 


CHAPTER  III 

The  affairs  of  King  Charles  had  now  reached  a 
stage  at  which  the  greatest  diplomacy  was 
necessary.  Unfortunately  those  upon  whose 
advice  he  chiefly  relied,  were  the  most  deficient 
in  this  qualification. 

Lord  Digby,  who  was  now  predominant  in 
the  counsels  of  the  King,  was  of  so  unstable 
a  temperament  that  his  judgment  was  very  un- 
trustworthy. 

The  action  of  the  King  with  regard  to  the 
arrest  of  the  five  members  is  said  to  have  been 
undertaken  solely  on  his  advice,  supported  by 
that  of  the  Queen.  The  facts  of  this  famous 
incident  are  as  follows  : — 

One  afternoon  in  December,  1641,  the  King 
sent  his  Attorney-General,  Herbert,  to  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  message  from  His  Majesty, 
stating  that  he  had  been  commanded  by  the  King 
to  accuse  Lord  Kimbolton,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  viz.,  Denzil  Holies,  Sir  Arthur 
Hazelrig,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden  and  Mr. 
Strode,  of  High  Treason.  He  then  proceeded  to 
read  a  paper  containing  seven  indictments  against 
them,  which  were  as  follows  : — 
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*'  I.  That  they  have  traitorously  endeavoured 
to  subvert  fundamental  laws  and  the  Government 
of  this  Kingdom  ;  and  deprive  the  King  of  his 
regal  power  ;  and  to  place  on  his  subjects  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power, 

2.  That  they  have  endeavoured  by  many  foul 
aspersions  upon  His  Majesty  and  his  Government, 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  people  and  to 
make  His  Majesty  odious  to  them. 

3.  That  they  have  endeavoured  to  draw  His 
Majesty's  late  army  to  disobedience  to  His 
Majesty's  command,  and  to  side  with  them  in 
their  traitorous  designs. 

4.  That  they  have  traitorously  invaded  and 
encouraged  a  foreign  power  to  invade  His 
Majesty's  Kingdom  of  England. 

5.  That  they  have  traitorously  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  very  rights  and  beings  of  Parliament. 

6.  That  for  the  completing  of  their  traitorous 
designs  they  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  by  force  and  terror  to  compel  Parliament  to 
join  with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs  and  to 
that  end  have  actually  raised  and  countenanced 
tumults  against  the  King  and  Parliament. 

7.  That  they  have  traitorously  conspired  to 
levy  and  actually  have  levied  war  against  the 
Kinff. 

Certainly  the  King  had  considerable  cause  for 
resentment  against  the  Parliament,  which  sought 
by  every  means  to  curtail  his  prerogatives  while 
increasing  its  own  power. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Attorney-General 
appeared     before    the     House    of     Lords,     the 
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Sergeant-at-Arms  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
and,  being  summoned  to  the  bar,  demanded  the 
persons  of  the  five  members  in  the  King's  name, 
they  having  been  accused  by  His  Majesty  of 
High  Treason.  The  Commons  were  not  much 
alarmed  at  this  announcement,  as  they  had  already 
received  warning  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  They  accordingly  dismissed 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  after  he  had  delivered 
his  message,  with  a  message  to  the  King,  "  that 
the  members  should  be  forthcoming  as  soon 
as  a  legal  charge  should  be  preferred  against 
them." 

Next  day  the  King,  attended  only  by  his  usual 
guard  and  a  few  gentlemen,  came  to  the  House, 
and  having  seated  himself  in  the  Chair,  informed 
the  House  that  he  had  come  to  arrest  the  five 
members  whom  he  had  accused  of  High  Treason  ; 
but  looking  round  and  seeing  that  they  were  not 
there,  he  said,  "  that  he  perceived  that  the  birds 
were  all  flown,  but  expected  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  him,  as  soon  as  they  returned  ;  and  assured 
them  on  the  word  of  a  King,  that  he  never 
intended  any  force,  but  would  proceed  against 
them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way."  He  then  left  the 
House  and  returned  to  Whitehall. 

In  the  meantime  the  accused  members  having 
obtained  information  of  the  King's  intended  visit 
to  the  House,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city.  On 
the  King's  departure,  a  scene  of  great  confusion 
ensued,  and  amidst  much  disorder  the  House 
adjourned  till  next  day  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done. 
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Meanwhile,  Lord  Digby,  the  chief  instigator 
in  this  affair  was  calmly  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  affecting  to  be  much  surprised  at  the 
proceedings  and  being  next  to  Lord  Kimbolton, 
the  accused  nobleman  whispered  in;|his  ear,  "  that 
the  King  was  very  mischievously  advised,  and 
that  it  should  go  very  hard,  but  he  would  know 
whence  that  counsel  proceeded,  in  order  to  do 
which  and  to  prevent  further  mischief  he  would 
go  immediately  to  His  Majesty  ;"  whereupon  he 
left  the  House.  It  was  afterwards  well  known 
that  he  himself  was  the  only  person  who  had 
advised  the  King  to  arrest  the  members. 

The  Commons  declared  that  the  King's  action 
was  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  and  that  he  had 
entered  the  House  with  an  armedji^retinue, 
intending  to  use  force,  whereas  in  fact  he  was 
merely  accompanied  by  a  few  gentlemen  and  his 
usual  escort.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
assemble  in  the  city  and  draw  up  a  report  upon 
the  recent  proceedings  of  the  King,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  House  adjourned,  declaring  that 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  safe.  The 
committee  drew  up  a  preposterous  report, 
declaring  that  the  King  had  come  into  the  House 
with  an  armed  force  for  the  purpose  of  terrorising 
the  members.  The  poor  King  at  last  sought 
refuge  at  Hampton  Court,  hoping  to  escape  from 
the  petitions  and  expostulations  which  daily 
awaited  him  ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  much  peace 
and  quiet  in  his  retreat,  as  messengers  were 
dispatched  nearly  every  day  with  a  resolution  or 
petition  from  some  committee  or  other. 
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It  happened  that  Lord  Digby  was  then  residing 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  while  there 
summoned  to  Hampton  Court  ;  he  accordingly- 
journeyed  there  in  a  coach  and  six,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Lunsford,  who  drove  with  him  in  his 
coach,  and  attended  by  only  one  servant.  This 
Colonel  Lunsford  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  owed  his 
appointment  chiefly  to  Digby's  influence,  who 
considered  that  he  was  a  man  likely  to  carry  out 
anything  that  he  might  direct,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  arrest  of  the  five  members.  It  was  reported 
that  Digby  had  said  to  the  King,  that  if  he 
might  take  Lunsford  and  a  party  of  Cavaliers  he 
would  tear  the  traitors  (the  five  members)  from 
their  hiding-place. 

Digby's  enemies  in  Parliament  saw  in  this 
harmless  proceeding  an  opportunity  for  bringing 
an  absurd  accusation  against  him,  namely  that  he, 
with  Colonel  Lunsford,  had  assembled  an  armed 
force  of  horse  and  foot,  with  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  Parliament.  Digby,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  Parliament  to  proceed  against  him, 
but  betook  himself  to  Holland  and  from  that 
safe  retreat  was  able  to  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  Commons'  endeavours  to  bring 
accusations  of  treason  against  him,  they  being 
fully  aware  all  the  time  that  he  was  well  out  of 
their  reach. 

While  in  Holland  he  sent  a  letter  to  his 
brother-in-law.  Sir  John  Dyves,  in  which  he 
enclosed  one  to  the  Queen.  This  letter  was 
intercepted,    and  ordered    to  be    opened  by    the 
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House  of  Commons.  On  hearing  this  the  King 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  House  desiring  that  a 
transcript  of  the  letter  should  be  sent  to  the 
Queen.  This  the  House  consented  to  do, 
keeping,  however,  the  original,  saying  that 
"  Having  opened  the  other  letters  and  having 
found  in  them  expressions  full  of  asperity  and 
malignity  to  Parliament,  they  thought  it  very 
probable  that  the  like  might  be  contained  in 
that  to  Her  Majesty,  and  dangerous  to  the 
Kingdom  if  it  should  not  have  been  opened,  and 
they  besought  the  King  to  persuade  Her  Majesty 
that  she  should  not  vouchsafe  or  countenance  the 
Lord  Digby,  or  any  other  fugitive  whose  offences 
were  under  the  examination  of  Parliament." 
This  was  a  most  high-handed  and  unwarrantable 
action  on  their  part.  In  his  letter  to  the  Queen, 
Digby  had  written  as  follows  : — 

"  Madam, —  I  shall  not  venture  to  write 
unto  Your  Majesty  with  freedom,  but  by 
expresses,  or  till  such  time  as  I  have  a 
cypher  ;  which  1  beseech  Your  Majesty  to 
vouchsafe  to  me.  All  this  time  therefore,  I 
shall  only  let  Your  Majesty  know  where  the 
humblest  and  most  faithful  servant  you  have 
in  the  world  is,  here  at  Middleburgh,  where 
I  shall  remain  in  the  privatest  way  1  can, 
till  I  receive  instructions  how  1  shall  serve 
the  King  and  Your  Majesty  in  these  parts. 
If  the  King  but  betake  himself  to  a  safe 
place  where  he  may  avow  and  protect  his 
servants  (from  rage,  I  mean,  and  violence,  for 
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from  justice  I  will  never  implore  it),  I  shall 
then  live  in  impatience  and  misery  till  I  wait 
upon  you.  But  if  after  all  he  hath  done  of 
late,  he  shall  betake  himself  to  the  easiest 
and  compliantest  ways  of  accommodation,  1 
am  confident  I  shall  serve  him  more  by  my 
absence  than  by  all  my  industry  :  and  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  me  in  all  my  actions,  that  I 
may  do  it  some  kind  by  my  suffering  for 
your  sake,  having  (I  protest  to  God)  no 
measure  of  happiness  or  misfortune  in  this 
world,  but  what  I  desire,  Your  Majesty's 
value  of  my  affection  and  fidelity." 

This  letter  was  dated  Middleburgh,  Holland, 
1 641.  In  the  letter  to  Sir  John  Dyves,  he 
writes  : — 

*'  God  knows,  I  have  not  a  thought  to 
make  me  blush  towards  my  country,  much 
less  criminal,  but  where  traitors  have  so  great 
a  sway,  the  honestest  thoughts  must  prove 
most  treasonable." 

This  letter  of  course,  gave  great  offence  to 
those  against  whom  it  was  directed,  but  his 
enemies  could  find  no  words  in  it  which  could 
possibly  be  regarded  as  treasonable  so  they  fell 
back  on  the  incident  of  the  coach  and  six,  and 
actually  brought  an  indictment  against  him  of 
levying  war  against  the  King !  On  the  same 
day  the  Bill  of  Impeachment  against  the  Attorney- 
General  was  carried  *'  for  maliciously  advising  and 
contriving      the     articles      upon      which      Lord 
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Kimbolton,  Mr.  Holies,  etc.,  had  been  accused 
of  High  Treason." 

On  January  the  26th,  1642,  the  House  of 
Commons  impeached  Digby  on  a  charge  of  High 
Treason  ;  the  charge  consisted  of  three  articles 
which  were  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  That  in  or  about  the  month  of  January 
he  had  maliciously  and  traitorously  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  King  to  levy  war  against  his 
liege  subjects  within  this  Kingdom,  and  that  he 
did  actually  levy  forces  within  the  realm  to  the 
terror  of  His  Majesty's  subjects. 

2.  That  he  had  falsely,  maliciously  and 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  raise  a  dissension 
between  the  King  and  his  people  and  to  possess 
His  Majesty  that  he  could  not  live  in  safety  of 
his  own  person  among  them,  and  did  thereupon 
persuade  His  Majesty  to  betake  himself  to 
some  place  of  strength  for  his  defence. 

3.  That  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  jealousies 
and  dissensions  between  the  King  and  his 
Parliament,  and  to  that  end  did  wickedly  advise 
the  framing  certain  false  articles  against  Lord 
Kimbolton,  Denzil  Holies,  etc.,  and  did  persuade 
His  Majesty,  accompanied  by  divers  soldiers  and 
others  in  warlike  manner  to  come  in  person  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  demand  the  said 
House  then  sitting,  to  the  apparent  danger  of 
His  Majesty's  person  and  in  high  violation  of  the 
principles  of  Parliament." 

Thus  we  see  to  what  contortions  of  the  truth 
the  Parliament  resorted  to  bring  false  accusations 
against  their  enemies  and  discredit  on  their  King. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Digby's  versatile  nature  would  not  allow  him  to 
remain  for  long  inactive  in  Holland  and  he  soon 
therefore  decided  to  risk  a  return  to  England. 
He  arrived  at  this  decision  all  the  sooner  that 
news  had  reached  him  that  the  King's  affairs  were 
progressing  more  favourably  than  when  he  had 
left  England. 

The  King  was  at  this  time  at  York,  preparing 
to  march  upon  Hull,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  under  Sir  John  Hotham  who 
had  refused  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  His 
Majesty,       Digby,     who    carried    letters    of   im- 
portance from  the  Queen,  made  his  way  direct  to 
York.     He  was   carefully  disguised,   and  during 
his  stay  there  was  recognised  by  no  one  except  the 
King  and  a  few  of  the  Royalists.     Finding  that 
the   King's  affairs   were  not  in   so   prosperous   a 
state  as  he  had  hoped,  he  decided  to  return  to 
Holland  and  hasten  on  the  arms  and  ammunition 
which  were  expected  shortly  to  arrive  from  that 
country.     He  accordingly  returned  in  the  same 
boat  that  had  brought  him  over,  accompanied  by 
Wilmot,  Ashburnham,  Pollard  and  Berkeley,  who 
considered  that  they  could  be  of  more  service  to 
the  King  abroad  than  in  England  for  the  present. 
They  had  not  been  at  sea  long  before  they  met  a 
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boat  called  the  Providence,  carrying  on  board  the 
ammunition  they  had  come  for.  They  held  a 
consultation  together,  and  decided  that  Wilmot, 
Pollard,  and  Berkeley  should  return  to  the  King 
with  the  ammunition,  and  that  Digby  and  Colonel 
Ashburnham  should  continue  their  course  to 
Holland.  They  were  such  a  long  time  in 
discussion,  however,  that  they  were  overtaken  by 
some  Parliament  ships,  which  had  been  chasing 
the  Providence.  The  latter  escaped  and  ran 
ashore,  but  the  boat,  on  board  which  was  Lord 
Digby,  was  captured  and  taken  in  triumph  to 
Hull.  Colonel  Ashburnham  was  immediately 
recognised  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  before  the 
Governor,  Sir  John  Hotham,  with  whom  he  was 
personally  acquainted  and  who  therefore  treated 
him  civilly.  Digby,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
so  well  disguised  as  a  Frenchman,  and  spoke 
French  so  fluently,  that  not  even  his  greatest 
friend  would  have  recognised  him.  All  the  time 
he  was  on  board  ship  on  the  way  to  Hull  he 
pretended  to  be  so  seasick  that  he  had  to  remain 
below,  and  thus  had  time  to  go  through  his 
papers  and  destroy  those  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

Lord  Digby  had  not  much  time  to  consider 
what  he  should  do  in  so  desperate  a  situation,  but 
presence  of  mind  was  a  quality  which  never  failed 
him.  He  knew  well  enough  that  sooner  or 
later  his  identity  would  be  discovered,  and  that 
then  his  life  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's 
purchase,  being  the  most  hated  of  the  Royalists 
by  the  Parliament,     Thinking  that  he  was  only  a 
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common  French  sailor,  his  captors  did  not  think 
it  worth  their  while,  when  they  had  landed  at 
Hull,  to  keep  him  a  very  strict  prisoner.  He 
quickly  made  up  his  mind  what  he  should  do. 
As  soon  as  he  had  found  an  opportunity,  he 
asked  one  of  his  guards,  in  very  broken  English, 
becoming  to  his  assumed  character,  if  he  could 
direct  him  to  the  Governor's,  as  he  had  some 
very  important  news  to  deliver  him,  *'  and  that 
he  would  discover  some  secrets  of  the  King's  and 
Queen's  to  him,  that  would  highly  advance  the 
service  of  Parliament."  As  soon  as  the  Governor 
was  thus  informed,  he  sent  for  the  Frenchman, 
who  bore  those  good  tidings.  Hotham  under- 
stood French  well,  and  thus  was  able  to  speak 
with  the  supposed  Frenchman  in  his  own 
language.  Digby  told  him  "  that  he  had  come 
over  recommended  to  the  King  for  some  com- 
mand, if  he  should  have  occasion  to  use  soldiers." 
There  were  several  gentlemen  present,  who  had 
lately  come  from  France,  who  asked  him  many 
questions  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
country.  After  he  had  spoken  with  them  for 
some  time,  he  asked  the  Governor  if  he  might 
speak  with  him  privately  as  he  had  very  im- 
portant secrets  to  reveal  to  him. 

The  Governor  drew  Digby  aside  into  a  big 
window.  Being  thus  out  of  earshot  of  the  rest 
of  the  company,  Digby  asked  the  Governor 
whether  he  knew  him  ;  the  latter  much  surprised, 
replied  that  he  did  not. 

"Then,"  said  Digby,  "I  will  try  whether  I 
know  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  whether   he  be  in 

»3 
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truth  the  same  man  of  honour,  I  have  always 
taken  him  to  be."  He  then  told  him  who  he 
was,  and  "that  he  hoped  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  deliver  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  their 
rage  and  fury,  who  he  well  knew  were  his  im- 
placable enemies."  The  Governor  was  filled 
with  astonishment  at  this  announcement,  and 
fearing  that  the  others  in  the  room  would  also 
discover  who  he  was,  asked  him  "  to  say  no 
more  for  the  present.  That  he  should  not  be 
sorry  for  the  trust  he  reposed  in  him,  and  should 
find  him  the  same  man  he  had  thought  him." 
He  told  him  that  he  would  speak  with  him  again 
as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could  do  so.  In  the 
meantime  to  allay  any  further  suspicion,  he 
ordered  the  guard  to  take  him  back  into  custody. 
When  Digby  had  been  led  away,  Hotham  turned 
to  the  company  and  told  them  "  that  the  French- 
man was  a  shrewd  fellow  and  understood  more 
of  the  Queen's  counsels  and  designs  than  a  man 
might  suspect  ;  that  he  had  told  him  that  which 
the  Parliament  would  be  glad  to  know  ;  to 
whom  presently  he  would  make  a  dispatch  though 
he  had  not  yet  so  clear  information  as  he  pre- 
sumed he  could  have  after  two  or  three  days  ; " 
and  so  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  fact  that 
George  Digby  was  capable  of  exercising  a 
marvellous  influence  over  all  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Sir  John  Hotham  was  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  man  likely  to  be  easily  won  over 
by  fair  speeches.  He  was,  both  by  nature  and 
education,  a  rough  uncultivated  man,  very  covet- 
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ous  and  very  ambitious,  more  like  to  deceive 
others  than  be  himself  deceived.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  shrewd  hard-headed  man. 

It  happened  that  there  was  not  much  good 
feeling  between  him  and  his  eldest  son.  The 
latter  was  more  in  the  confidence  of  the  Parlia- 
ment than  his  father,  and  was  in  fact  more  or 
less  of  a  spy  upon  him.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  jealousy,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  father 
against  the  son. 

The  next  day  the  Governor  sent  for  Digby, 
and  told  him,  "  that  since  he  had  so  frankly  put 
himself  into  his  hands,  he  would  not  deceive  his 
trust."  He  wished  him  to  consider  in  what  way 
he  should  be  so  set  at  liberty,  that  he  could  with 
the  least  danger  reach  the  place  to  which  he 
wished  to  go.  **  For,"  he  said,  '*  he  would  not 
trust  any  person  living  with  a  secret,  and  least 
of  all  his  son."  He  mentioned  the  latter  with 
much  bitterness,  "  as  a  man  of  an  ill-nature,  and 
furiously  addicted  to  the  worst  designs  the 
Parliament  had  or  could  have  ;  and  one  that  was 
more  depended  upon  by  it  than  himself,  and 
sent  thither  only  as  a  spy  upon  him."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  different 
principles  and  was  quite  averse  to  such  extreme 
measures. 

Lord  Digby  took  every  advantage  of  this 
wavering  attitude  of  Sir  John's  and  wrought 
upon  his  fears  and  ambitions.  He  told  him  that 
the  King  would  in  a  short  time  triumph  over  his 
enemies  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  on 
his  side.     He  also  said,  that  all  the  Princes  of 
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Christendom  were  concerned  in  the  quarrel ;  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  resolved  to  come 
over  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  would  take 
Hull  in  three  days.  All  of  which  assertions  had 
a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  them,  but  open  to 
much  speculation.  He  proceeded  to  enlarge 
upon  the  honour  and  advancement  he  would  gain 
were  he  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  King. 
He  assured  Hotham  that  he  had  some  credit 
both  with  the  King  and  the  Queen  and  that  he 
would  employ  it  all  in  his  favour,  should  he  carry 
cut  his  designs. 

Hotham  replied  that  he  could  not  undertake 
to  deliver  up  the  town  to  the  King,  "  the  town 
itself  being  in  no  degree  affected  to  His  Majesty's 
service."  Further  that  the  garrison  wholly 
consisted  of  trained  bands  whose  officers  he  could 
not  rely  upon  to  support  him.  "  But  he  said,  if 
the  King  would  come  before  the  town,  though 
with  but  one  regiment,  and  plant  his  cannon 
against  it,  and  make  but  one  shot,  he  should 
think  he  had  discharged  his  trust  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  far  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  he  would 
immediately  then  deliver  up  the  town  ;  which  he 
made  no  doubt  he  would  then  be  able  to  do." 

With  this  assurance,  therefore.  Lord  Digby 
went  to  the  King.  The  Governor  gave  him  a 
safe  conduct  outside  the  town,  and  also  gave  him 
a  note  to  a  widow  who  lived  in  the  city,  at  whose 
house  he  might  lodge,  and  through  whom  he 
might  transmit  any  letters  to  him. 

As  soon  as  Digby  arrived  in  York,  he  went  to 
the  King,  to  whom  he  recounted  the  result  of  his 
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negotiations  with  Hotham.  He  appeared  before 
the  King  in  his  own  likeness  and  not  in  the 
disguise  he  had  previously  assumed,  so  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
Holland  by  the  boat  that  brought  over  the 
ammunition,  which  had  just  arrived.  On  hearing 
of  Hotham's  assurances,  Charles  at  once  left  York 
for  Beverley,  only  a  few  miles  from  Hull.  He 
appointed  three  or  four  regiments  raised  in  the 
country,  commanded  by  loyal  county  gentlemen, 
to  march  with  him  as  a  body-guard,  and  also  sent 
on  a  small  train  of  artillery. 

When  the  King  was  ready  to  march,  Lord 
Digby  returned  in  his  old  disguise  to  Hull,  to 
make  sure  that  all  was  going  on  well.  Things, 
however,  were  not  going  on  so  well  as  had  been 
expected.  Hotham's  son  had  begun  to  be 
suspicious  of  his  father.  New  officers  were  sent 
down  by  the  Parliament  to  help  in  the  defence  of 
the  town,  and  men  from  the  ships  at  Boston,  a 
town  well  known  for  its  disloyalty.  Therefore, 
when  Lord  Digby  returned  to  Hull,  he  found  Sir 
John  Hotham  in  a  very  different  attitude  of 
mind  from  that  in  which  he  had  left  him.  He 
had  begun  to  repent  that  he  had  gone  so  far.  In 
the  meantime  the  King  had  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey  General  of  the  Royal  Forces.  He  was 
practically  a  General  without  an  army,  the  Royal 
army  consisting  only  of  a  few  Trained  Bands  and 
the  King's  body-guard.  With  this  small  force 
the  Earl  sent  out  reconnoitring  parties  round  the 
walls,  which  were  soon  seen  to  be  well  manned 
and  also  under  hasty  repair.     On  coming  within 
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shot  of  the  walls,  the  troops  were  fired  upon. 
When  Lord  Digby  found  that  Hotham  was  de- 
termined to  give  up  his  design  of  capitulating  to 
the  King,  he  informed  the  latter  of  the  failure  of 
the  scheme.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations, 
Sir  John  Hotham  dismissed  both  Lord  Digby 
and  Colonel  Ashburnham  whom  he  had  detained 
till  then.  The  concealment  of  these  two  eminent 
Royalists,  and  their  subsequent  release  increased 
the  suspicion  which  the  Parliament  already  enter- 
tained against  him  and  was  ultimately  the  chief 
cause  of  the  loss  of  his  head. 

This  project  having  failed,  the  King  dismissed 
the  Trained  Bands  and  returned  to  York,  with 
some  loss  of  credit. 


CHAPTER  V 

The  disagreements  between  the  King  and  his 
Parliament  had  now  reached  a  climax.  Charles, 
unable  any  longer  to  stand  the  insults  of  his 
rebellious  Parliament,  raised  the  Royal  Standard 
at  Nottingham  on  August  22nd,  1642. 

Digby,  always  zealous  in  the  service  of  his  King, 
hastened  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse,  which  he 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  personal  bravery. 

He  afterwards  accompanied  Prince  Rupert  to 
the  north,  and  on  the  way  they  found  the  close 
in  the  city  of  Lichfield  strongly  fortified  by  a  wall 
and  moat.  Prince  Rupert  ordered  the  infantry 
to  storm  it,  but  not  being  strong  enough  they 
were  driven  back.  Then  Digby,  to  encourage 
the  officers  of  the  cavalry  to  make  an  attempt  in 
another  place,  offered  himself  to  go  at  the  head 
of  them  and  accordingly  led  them  across  the  moat 
to  a  weaker  place.  He  himself,  up  to  his  waist  in 
the  water  of  the  moat,  was  shot  through  the 
thigh  and  was  with  great  difficulty  brought  to  a 
place  of  safety.  By  this  gallant  action  the  city 
was  taken. 

Soon  after  this  event  a  disagreement  arose 
between  Digby  and  Prince  Rupert  occasioned  by 
the    defeat    of   the    former   at  Sherborne,    which 
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General  Gerard  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  treason. 
Digby's  character  was  sufficiently  vindicated  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Governor  of  the  town  and 
several  others  ;  but  Prince  Rupert  sided  with 
Gerard.  At  length  swords  were  drawn  and  the 
King  rushed  in  to  part  the  combatants.  When 
it  was  found  that  his  opinion  was  in  favour 
of  Digby,  Rupert  and  four  hundred  of  his  men 
threw  up  their  commissions.  A  letter  from  Lord 
Digby  to  Prince  Rupert,  written  about  this  time, 
shows  the  growing  misunderstanding  between  the 
two.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  I 
am  told  by  Mr.  O'Neil  that  your  Royal 
Highness  hath  not  so  right  an  understanding 
of  me,  as  my  affection  to  your  person  and 
service  made  me  hope.  'Tis  true,  Sir,  to 
persons  so  much  above  me  as  you  are,  my 
nature  is  not  apt  to  those  insinuations  and 
recherches  which  others  perhaps,  that  love 
them  much  less,  are  dextrous  and  industrious 
in  ;  but  this  I  will  say  to  your  Royal 
Highness,  with  confidence  and  truth,  that 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  to  know  you,  I 
have  not  omitted  any  occasion  where  I 
thought  I  might  either  serve  your  Highness 
or  express  how  much  I  honoured  you,  of 
which  I  am  sure  I  have  the  greatest  and  best 
witnesses.  I  am  told  likewise,  that  your 
Highness  takes  some  ill-expressions  of  mine 
concerning  you,  to  a  person  whom  your 
Highness  esteems  and  I  honour  much.     You 
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will  not  think  it  fit  for  me  to  discourse  upon 
that  subject  in  a  letter  and,  therefore,  I  will 
refer  the  enlargement  to  Mr.  O'Neil.  But  this 
much  I  assure  your  Highness,  that  if  I  have 
deserved  well  in  anything,  it  hath  been  of 
your  Highness  even  towards  that  person  and 
in  that  very  expression,  being  wholly  used  in 
that  sense,  to  tell  that  party  that  there  was  a 
friendship  of  honour  with  so  gallant  a  Prince 
as  yourself ;  les  petits  gens  should  be  kept  at  a 
greater  distance,  as  I  am  sure  the  party  will 
have  the  nobleness  to  avow,  in  case  you  think 
it  worthy  the  reviving.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  study  to  serve  your  Highness  with 
affection  and  industry  in  all  things  wherein 
you  shall  think  me  worthy  your  trust.  If 
these  professions  were  not  very  real,  I  would 
not  have  troubled  neither  your  Royal  High- 
ness nor  myself  with  them,  for  I  have  no  other 
end  upon  you  but  this,  that  believing  you  a 
gallant  and  generous  Prince,  I  shall  esteem 
myself  happy  to  have  with  you  the  place  of, 
Your  Highness's  most 

Affectionate  humble  servant, 

George  Digby. 
Sept.  lo,  1642,  Nottingham." 

A  reconciliation  seems  to  have  taken  place  after 
the  writing  of  this  letter,  as  we  find  Digby  again 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Rupert.  The  rupture, 
however,  soon  broke  out  again  and  Digby  retired 
to  Court  where  he  gained  great  confidence  with 
the  King. 
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Charles  was  now  with  his  main  army  at  Bristol. 
The  city  of  Gloucester,  an  important  place,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  After  holding  a 
council  of  war,  it  was  decided  to  lay  siege  to  the 
town.  A  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  not 
very  friendly  to  the  Parliamentary  party.  From 
letters  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  Lord  Digby  was  in 
communication  with  some  of  the  waverers  with 
the  object  to  induce  them  to  deliver  up  the  town. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful. 

On  August  24,  1643,  Essex,  the  Lord  General 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  mustered  his  army 
on  Hounslow  Heath  and  marched  west,  by 
Chipping  Norton  and  Stow-in-the-Wold,  to  the 
relief  of  Gloucester.  On  the  Presbury  Hills  he 
encountered  Rupert,  who  tried  to  cut  off  his 
advance  guard,  but  unsuccessfully.  He  marched 
triumphantly  into  Gloucester  and  after  a  stay 
there  of  three  days  proceeded  unmolested  to 
Tewkesbury  and  surprised  Cirencester. 

Digby  once  more  embarked  upon  a  military 
career,  joining  the  Royal  army,  that  was  now  in 
pursuit  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  as  a  volunteer.  The 
King  was  being  out-manoeuvred  through  lack  of 
trustworthy  intelligence.  Rupert,  who  had  better 
sources  of  information,  urged  the  King  to  engage 
the  enemy  before  Essex  could  effect  a  junction 
with  Waller,  who  was  marching  from  London. 

Rupert  at  once  started  off  with  his  cavalry  to 
endeavour  to  overtake  the  enemy.  While  resting 
his  weary  horses  at  Farringdon,  the  news  reached 
him  that  Essex's  army  was  passing  over  Auburn 
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Chase,  near  Hungerford,  expecting  to  reach 
Newbury  that  night.  He  immediately  fell  in  his 
troops  and  marching  with  all  the  rapidity  possible, 
surprised  Essex  before  he  could  deploy.  After 
a  desperate  fight  Essex  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Hungerford,  thus  enabling  Charles  to  reach 
Newbury  before  the  Roundheads.  During  this 
encounter  Digby  was  shot  in  the  face  and  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  sight. 

The  King  was  now  occupying  a  strong  position 
at  Newbury,  between  the  enemy  and  London. 
The  Parliamentary  army  was  short  of  provisions 
and  their  only  chance  lay  in  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  Royalist  forces  with  the  hope  of  driving  them 
from  their  position.  On  the  following  day 
Charles  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  formation, 
outside  Newbury.  Essex  commenced  a  furious 
attack  on  his  opponent's  right,  which  was  the 
weak  spot  in  his  defence.  The  ground  here 
sloped  down  rapidly  and  was  intersected  by 
hedges  which  Charles  had  omitted  to  secure. 
Essex's  infantry  at  once  took  possession  of  this 
advantage,  and  thus  turned  the  Royalists'  right 
flank.  On  the  left  Rupert  drove  back  the 
enemy's  centre.  The  day  ended  in  no  decisive 
victory,  both  sides  claiming  to  be  the  victors. 
The  casualities  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists  were 
heavy.  Many  of  the  flower  of  their  party  were 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  especially  one 
whose  name  will  ever  stand  out  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  among  the  best  and  noblest  of  those 
who  laid  down  their  lives  in  support  of  the 
Throne  ;   Lord  Falkland,  who  had  vainly  courted 
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death  at  Gloucester,  found  the  rest  he  longed  for 
on  this  day,  being  as  he  said,  "  weary  of  the  times." 
He  had  joined  as  a  volunteer  under  Sir  John 
Byron,  and  charging  at  a  gap  in  a  hedge  through 
which  the  bullets  were  tailing  like  hail,  was 
instantly  shot  dead.  Of  Falkland,  Clarendon  says 
that,  *'  he  was  wonderfully  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  as  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  of  a  wit  so 
sharp  and  a  nature  so  sincere  that  nothing  could 
be  more  lovely." 

He  had  sometime  previously  been  made 
Secretary  of  State,  and  now  on  his  death.  Lord 
Digby  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  post.  A  few 
days  before  the  battle  of  Newbury  Digby  wrote, 
at  the  direction  of  the  King,  the  following 
dispatch  to  Prince  Rupert  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness,  The  King 
hath  received  your  Highness's  letter  written 
from  Stamford  this  evening,  and  commands 
me  to  let  your  Highness  know  that  since  it 
appears  by  your  intelligence  that  my  Lord  of 
Essex  is  not  so  far  out  of  reach  as  was  feared, 
he  is  desirous  to  make  all  haste  towards 
him  ;  His  Majesty's  army  being  all,  except 
stragglers,  well  up  hither  to  Alvescott ;  His 
Majesty's  desire,  therefore,  is  that  if  your 
intelligence  of  the  rebels  being  advanced  not 
much  further  than  Cricklade  continue  true, 
your  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  send 
speedily  which  way  and  to  what  place  it  will 
be  fit  for  the  King  to  march  with  his  army 
to-morrow  ;  as  we  look  upon  the  map  here, 
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supposing  that  Essex  points  to  Reading,  we 
conceive  that  Wantage  will  be  the  aptest  place, 
but  in  this  His  Majesty  is  to  be  governed 
wholly  by  your  Highness,  according  to  your 
discoveries  of  their  motions,  or  the 
impressions  you  shall  make  upon  them,  and 
therefore  he  desires  your  Highness  to  send 
him  speedy  advertisements  of  what  you  shall 
conceive  best." 

This  letter  was  dated  at  Alvescott,  September 
16,  1643. 

After  the  battle,  the  King  retreated  to  Newbury, 
thus  leaving  the  way  to  London  open  to  the 
Parliamentary  forces. 

Lord  Digby  was  not  a  successful  Secretary  of 
State.  Both  the  projects  which  he  set  on  foot 
after  his  appointment  proved  failures.  The 
first  was  for  a  treaty  between  the  King  and  the 
city  of  London,  which  failed  owing  to  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Sir  Basil  Brook  on  the  subject, 
having  been  intercepted  by  Parliament. 

In  the  following  year,  1644,  he  made  an 
equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  Major 
General  Brown,  who  held  Abingdon  for  the 
Parliament,  to  give  up  the  town  to  the  King. 
Abingdon,  being  so  near  Oxford,  was  a  very 
important  place  for  the  Royalists.  General 
Brown  was  known  to  be  discontented,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  Parliament  to  furnish  him  with 
supplies.  Digby,  who  was  ever  ready  for  an 
intrigue,  saw  in  the  circumstances  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  indulging  in  one.      Accordingly 
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he  opened  negotiations  with  the  General,  offering 
him  preferment  and  reward  if  he  would  give  up 
the  town.  But  Brown  was  a  match  for  Digby  in 
craft.  He  pretended  to  entertain  the  proposals 
submitted  to  him,  thereby  gaining  time  for 
renewing  his  fortifications.  Digby  meanwhile 
was  congratulating  himself  upon  the  apparent 
success  of  his  negotiations.  When  the  defences 
of  the  town  were  complete  and  Brown  was  ready 
to  meet  his  opponents,  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  town.  This  was  a  severe 
disappointment  to  Digby.  The  King,  finding  he 
had  been  duped,  sent  troops  to  surprise  the  place  ; 
but  they  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and 
any  further  attempt  to  take  the  town  was 
abandoned. 

Charles  now  found  himself  in  a  very  precarious 
state  at  Oxford.  He  had  not  followed  Prince 
Rupert's  excellent  advice,  which  was  to  strengthen 
all  the  surrounding  garrisons  and  augment  Prince 
Maurice's  western  army,  thus  holding  the  enemy 
in  check.  Instead  of  which  he  abandoned 
Reading  and  withdrew  its  garrison  into  Oxford. 
Essex  had  now  marched  his  army  to  Windsor  and 
Waller  had  advanced  to  Winchester.  The  two 
armies  now  advanced  upon  Oxford,  finding  that 
the  King  remained  stationary  in  that  city.  Thus 
Oxford  appeared  to  be  completely  invested,  and 
there  seemed  but  little  hope  for  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  In  this  hour  of  danger,  however,  the 
King  displayed  one  of  those  rare  instances  with 
him  of  sudden  initiative. 

Within  the  city  all  was  confusion  ;  the  King  alone 
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remained  calm  and  collected.  On  Monday  night, 
the  3rd  of  June,  he  mustered  all  his  effective 
cavalry  with  2,500  infantry  and  issued  forth  from 
the  North  Gate.  In  silence  they  marched  be- 
tween the  two  rebel  armies  to  Harborough,  then 
crossing  the  Cotswolds  they  came  to  Evesham 
and  thence  to  Worcester. 

When  Essex  found  that  the  King  had  escaped, 
he  ordered  Waller  to  start  immediately  in  pursuit. 
Waller  pursued  the  Royal  army  to  Worcester, 
whence  the  King  turned  northwards,  as  though 
making  for  Shrewsbury.  Waller  endeavoured  to 
cut  him  off,  but  suddenly  countermarching,  he 
returned  to  Evesham,  destroying  the  bridge 
behind  him.  He  recrossed  the  Cotswold  Hills 
and  on  the  7th  of  June  was  met  by  the  remainder 
of  his  Oxford  forces  at  Witney. 

An  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  Royal  forces  is  given  in  a 
letter  by  Lord  Digby  to  Prince  Rupert.  The 
letter  is  dated  from  Broadway  Down,  June  17, 
1644,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

♦'  May  it  please  your  Highness,  I  am 
commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  acquaint 
your  Highness  with  the  change  that  is 
arrived  in  our  condition  here  since  my  last 
unto  your  Highness,  wherein  your  Highness 
will  find  us  raised  to  comfortable  hopes  from 
a  state  almost  of  depression.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  had  Essex  or  Waller  jointly  pursued  us 
or  attacked  Oxford,  we  had  been  lost.  In 
the  one  course,  Oxford  had  been  yielded  up 
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to  them  having  not  a  fortnight's  provision 
and  no  hopes  of  relief.  In  the  other, 
Worcester  had  been  lost  and  the  King 
forced  to  retreat  to  your  Highness  and  our 
remove  from  Worcester  to  Bewdly  was  with 
that  design.  In  case  Waller  should  have 
advanced  on  the  one  side  and  Essex  on  the 
other,  as  we  certainly  imagined  they  would 
have  done.  But  either  Essex's  unskilfulness 
or  his  desire  to  ruin  Waller,  has  made  him 
draw  his  army  westward  as  far  as  Salisbury 
and  to  send  Waller  after  the  King  who, 
conjecturing  by  our  remove  to  Bewdly  that 
our  intention  was  to  Shrewsbury,  made  such 
haste  that  way  as  far  as  Stourbridge  that  he 
gave  us  the  opportunity  of  slipping  back  to 
Worcester  upon  Saturday  and  gaining 
yesterday  the  pass  of  Evesham  and  this 
morning  Broadway  Hill,  from  whence  I  now 
write  before  his  being  able  to  get  further 
towards  us  than  Bromsgrove,  as  we  can  learn. 
So  that  now  we  suppose  we  cannot  be 
hindered  from  rejoining  our  Oxford  forces 
and  train  of  artillery,  nor  from  the  election 
which  of  the  two  armies  we  will  deal  with 
single  ;  both  which  are  by  much  weakened  ; 
or  whether  we  will  think  fit  to  make  a 
diversion  by  marching  into  the  heart  of  their 
quarters,  since  Oxford  is  now  thoroughly 
provided  and  secured. 

"  This  is  the  best  face  of  our  condition, 
which  though  very  hazardous  still,  yet 
comparatively    with     the    former,     may    be 
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thought  comfortable.  I  am  commanded  to 
make  unto  your  Highness  only  a  bare 
narrative,  which  having  done,  I  have  only 
two  things  to  add,  the  one  that  the  King 
earnestly  desires  your  Highness  to  send  him 
speedy  advertisement  of  your  motions  and 
intentions,  the  other  that  your  Highness  will 
be  pleased  to  take  into  your  special  care 
the  encouragement  of  the  bearer.  Sir  John 
Mayne,  both  by  your  own  favour  and  by 
recommending  to  my  Lord  of  Newcastle 
the  care  of  his  several  regiments  which  he 
hath  raised  at  his  own  charge  for  His 
Majesty's  service.  Thus  humbly  kissing 
your  Highness's  hands,  I  rest  your  Highness's 
most  faithful  humble  servant, 

George  Digby." 

On  the  5th  of  May  Prince  Rupert  started  on 
his  march  northwards.  All  the  north  of  England 
was  infested  with  rebels.  The  Scottish  forces 
were  marching  south  to  join  the  Roundheads. 

The  city  of  York,  which  was  held  for  the  King 
by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  was  besieged  by  the 
Roundheads.  Rupert,  having  out-mancEuvred 
the  enemy,  dashed  into  the  town  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  cavalry  and  raised  the  siege.  He 
pursued  the  retreating  enemy  about  six  miles  out 
of  York,  where  at  Marston  Moor,  they  formed 
up  to  meet  him.  At  first  the  battle  seemed 
as  though  it  would  result  in  a  victory  for  the 
Royalists.  Rupert,  who  led  the  left  wing  opposed 
to  the  Scots,    bore    down    upon    them    with    his 
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cavalry,  completely  routing  them.  The  enemy's 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Cromwell  and  his 
redoubtable  Ironsides.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
in  which  the  future  Lord  Protector  distinguished 
himself  as  a  commander.  On  the  Royalist  side, 
Lord  Byron  commanded  the  right  wing.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  carried  away  by  his  im- 
petuosity, and  left  a  strong  position  to  charge 
the  enemy.  His  cavalry  was  completely  routed. 
The  victory  may  be  said  to  have  rested  with  the 
Roundheads,  though  the  Royalists  claimed  it  as 
theirs. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lord  Digby,  who 
at  this  time  was  with  the  King's  army  in  the 
Midlands.  In  a  letter  written  to  Prince  Rupert 
he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Royal  army.  It  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  King's  forces  at  that  time  and  is 
therefore  worth  quoting, 

Dated  from  Evesham,  July  12,  1644. 
"  May  it  please  your  Highness,  I  hope 
ere  this  my  brother  notwithstanding 
his  misfortunes,  is  safely  come  to  your 
Highness,  and  that  he  will  have  given  you 
a  perfect  account  of  the  King's  business 
unto  our  being  at  Buckingham,  with  all 
those  particulars  which  were  the  occasion  of 
his  journey  ;  from  the  threatening  mischiefs 
of  which  we  were  reprieved  by  Waller's 
advancing  towards  us,  which  obliged  us  to 
turn  upon  him  as  he  drew  near  Banbury, 
hoping    to    oblige    him    to    fight  ;    but    he, 
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watching  his  advantages,  gained  a  hill  so 
near  the  pass  at  Banbury,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  us  to  draw  through  to  him 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  those  dangers 
which  your  Highness  knows  are  incident 
to  the  drawing  through  a  pass,  in  view  of  an 
enemy.  So  being  not  able  to  subsist  long 
there  for  want  of  provisions,  on  Saturday 
was  se'nnight,  we  resolved  to  retreat  back 
towards  Buckingham,  not  without  hopes 
that  he  might  be  invited  to  follow  us  into 
some  place  of  less  disadvantage.  Upon  our 
moving  he  moved  too,  and  advanced  along 
with  us  on  the  other  side  the  river,  until 
finding  us  marching  in  a  supine  negligence, 
with  a  tail  of  five  miles  and  a  half  severed 
from  the  rest  of  our  body,  he  takes  his 
advantage  and  thrusts  over  in  that  empty 
space,  at  a  pass  by  Cropredy  Bridge,  a  great 
body,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  and  eleven 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  in  so  much  that  it  was  ten 
thousand  to  one  but  our  van  and  main  body 
had  been  cut  off  from  our  rear  and  all 
hazarded  ;  had  not  my  Lord  Cleveland, 
being  somewhat  more  advanced  than  the 
rest  of  the  horse,  charged  them  without 
order  with  his  brigade,  so  madly  as  struck 
terror  into  them  as  that  their  horse, 
though  twice  as  many  and  backed  with  foot 
and  cannon,  thought  the  devil  had  come 
upon  them  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  fled  back 
over  the  pass,  routed  their  own  foot  and 
left  us  masters   of  nine  or  ten  colours  and 
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eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Wemyss,  the 
General  of  their  artillery,  before  our  van 
could  well  get  the  alarm.  After  this 
encounter  we  continued  in  view  one  of 
another  two  days,  with  the  river  between 
us,  we  keeping  the  passes,  till  provisions 
failing  us  first  we  were  fain  to  march  away 
to  Ayno  on  the  hill,  and  Waller  very  well 
pleased,  as  we  conceived,  to  be  rid  of  us 
so,  soon  after  towards  Buckingham  ;  one 
thousand  of  his  men  being  certainly  reported 
to  have  run  away  from  him  in  those  two 
nights,  over  and  above  the  five  hundred  at 
least  that  we  killed  and  took,  with  the  loss 
of  not  twenty  men.  As  we  came  to  Ayno, 
where  we  intended  to  have  quartered  that 
night,  we  intercepted  certain  intelligence 
of  Brown's  being  come  that  evening  to 
Buckingham  with  4,000  foot  and  500  horse. 
Whereupon  it  was  held  necessary  to  draw 
over  the  passes  that  night  to  Deddington, 
lest  by  morning  the  conjoined  should  have 
been  too  near  to  have  permitted  it  and 
there  we  must  have  needs  have  fought  upon 
so  great  disadvantage  or  starved.  The 
next  day  we  marched  to  Morton  Ninmost 
and  the  day  after  hither  to  Evesham,  the 
properest  quarter,  as  we  conceived,  to 
refresh  our  wearied  men  in,  to  discourage 
the  Londoners  to  follow  the  same  dance 
again  and  to  expect  the  issue  of  your 
Highness's  expedition  in  Yorkshire ;  the 
news    of  which    came    first    with    us    from 
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Newark,  so  much  more  happy  and  successful 
than  since  we  hear  it,  that  we  know  not 
what  judgment  to  make  of  it,  nor  how  to 
govern  our  councils  in  order  to  your 
Highness's  condition.  Wherefore  having 
expected  in  vain,  these  four  or  five  days, 
and  Waller  after  his  long  demurring 
advancing  now  towards  us  on  this  side 
Warwick,  we  are  fain  to  betake  ourselves  to 
the  probablest  course,  which,  in  case  we  had 
not  cause  to  doubt  your  Highness's  success, 
would  have  been  into  Wales  there  to  have 
stood  upon  an  easy  defensive  and  recruited. 
But  now  since  we  cannot  come  in  time 
enough  to  assist  you,  nor  though  we  could, 
could  we  hope  to  maintain  or  preserve  our 
armies  on  the  march,  there  remains  nothing 
for  us  to  do  but  to  go  westward,  since  if 
your  Highness  have  not  good  fortune  in 
your  late  action,  we  should  be  cooped  up 
and  have  no  way  out  of  Wales  in  the  west. 
Prince  Maurice  has  a  gallant  army,  equal 
with  Essex  ;  if  we  get  to  join  with  him 
before  Waller  overtake  us  we  shall  be  likely 
to  crush  him  between  us.  If  Waller  press 
us  hard,  we  hope  that  with  the  forces  which 
may  meet  us  out  of  Bristol,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  recruits,  to  be  sent  thither  out 
of  Wales,  we  may  make  our  party  good 
with  him  and  Brown,  in  case  they  join  again, 
being  now  severed.  Brown  being  before 
Greenland  House. 

"  That     is    all     I     could    fall    under    our 
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consideration  to  do  in  the  uncertainty  we 
are  in,  of  your  Highness's  condition  ; 
whence  I  am  commanded  to  give  this 
account,  whom  God  prosper  and  keep 
honour  upon  in  all  enterprises,  this  is  the 
constant  prayer  of 

Your    Highness's    most    faithful    humble 
servant,  George  Digby." 

In  the  month  of  August,  1644,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  Lord  General  of  the  Parliamentary  forces, 
led  his  army  into  Cornwall.  The  King  followed 
him  across  the  Tamar,  and  on  the  3rd  of  August 
made  his  headquarters  at  Liskeard,  the  Round- 
heads retiring  before  him  to  Lostwithiel.  Here, 
seeing  that  Essex  and  his  army  were  in  great 
straits,  Charles  made  overtures  of  peace.  The 
Lord-General,  however,  replied  briefly  that  he 
would  continue  to  discharge  his  duty  and  advised 
the  King  to  return  to  his  Parliament.  While  the 
Royal  army  was  encamped  at  Liskeard,  Lord 
Wilmot,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
King,  was  suddenly  placed  under  arrest,  while  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment  of  cavalry  and  deprived 
of  his  command,  which  was  given  to  Lord  Goring. 
The  King  explained  to  the  army  that  Lord 
Wilmot's  arrest  was  only  temporary  and  that  it 
had  been  done  at  the  special  request  of  Prince 
Rupert.  Wilmot  was  very  popular  with  most  of 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Army,  and  the  announce- 
ment, therefore,  of  his  arrest  was  received  with 
many  murmurings,  and  a  petition  even,  signed 
by  many  of  the  officers,  was  sent  to  the  King  on 
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his  behalf.  Wilmot  was  a  great  personal  enemy 
of  Lord  DIgby's  who  must  have  looked  upon  his 
downfall  with  satisfaction,  and  may  have  had, 
possibly,  a  hand  himself  in  the  contrivance  of  it. 
Among  the  many  dispatches  written  by  Lord 
Digby,  is  one  giving  a  full  account  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Cornwall  at  this  time.  Portions  of  it 
may  therefore  be  worth  quoting  here.  He  writes 
as  follows  : 

"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 
Since  my  last  unto  your  Highness,  we  have 
been  constantly  in  pursuit  of  Essex.  At 
length  we  have  lodged  him  at  a  little  town 
called  Lostwithiel,  in  the  heart  of  Cornwall, 
upon  the  river  that  goes  down  to  Fowey. 
The  King's  and  the  greater  part  of  Prince 
Maurice's  army  lie  encamped  at  Boconnock, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  him,  being  upon 
the  point  of  ten  thousand  strong  on  foot. 
Sir  Richard  Grenville's  army  consisting  of 
near  three  thousand  foot,  with  some  additions 
from  Prince  Maurice's,  lies  within  the  same 
distance  at  Repryn  Bridge.  Our  horse, 
which  are  in  all  about  4,000  lie  quartered 
round — the  best  they  can  with  safety — to  cut 
off  all  provisions  from  the  rebels,  who  since 
our  possessing  a  fort  that  commands  the 
harbour  of  Fowey,  are  suddenly  to  be 
distressed  ;  which  is  the  only  way  to  master 
them,  it  being  impossible  to  force  them  where 
they  lie.  This  is  the  state  of  our  business 
here,  wherefore  (if  we  be  vigilant  to  avoid 
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affronts)  I  doubt  not  but  to  give  your 
Highness  speedily  a  very  cheerful  account. 
Essex  entertains  his  men  with  hopes  of 
Brown's  or  Waller's  coming  to  relieve  them. 
But  they  will  have  neither  the  power,  for 
ought  we  can  hear,  nor  the  will  to  do  it. 
We  have  left  no  way  unattempted  to  gain 
Essex  and  his  army  to  join  in  a  common 
cause,  of  seeking  to  procure  the  peace  of  the 
Kingdom,  as  your  Highness  will  perceive  by 
those  letters  and  instructions  which  this 
bearer,  Colonel  Cobb,  hath  to  show  unto 
your  Highness.  But  the  Earl  is  possessed 
of  such  a  frenzy,  as  nothing  can  cure  but 
that  ruin  which  certainly  he  is  destined  unto, 
which  side  soever  prevail. 

"  We  have  lately  ventured  here,  upon 
extreme  remedies  unto  the  danger  that 
threatened  us.  Among  ourselves  Wilmot. 
upon  Wednesday  was  se'nnight,  was  arrested 
prisoner  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  Goring 
declared  General  of  the  horse  .  .  There 
have  been  consultations  and  murmurings 
among  his  party  but  the  issue  of  them  was 
only  this  enclosed  modest  petition,  which 
produced  the  answer  and  declaration  of  the 
causes  of  his  commitment,  which  I  here- 
withal  send  your  Royal  Highness,  and  so 
the  business  rests.  My  Lord  Percy  also  is 
withdrawing  himself  upon  good  advice,  and 
my  Lord  Hopton  possessed  of  his  charge. 
I  make  no  doubt  but  all  the  ill-humours  in 
our  army  will  be  allayed,  now  that  the  two 
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poles  upon  which  they  moved,  are  taken 
away.  Our  great  care  is  for  your  Highness  ; 
first  how  to  supply  your  wants  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  next  what  to  propose  to  you  by 
way  of  advice,  in  order  to  the  King's  affairs, 
if  it  please  God  to  prosper  him  so  in  the  action 
as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  eastward  before 
the  winter  approach.  For  the  first  all  is 
done  that  can  be.  There  are  a  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder  sent  from  Bristol, 
through  Wales,  and  recommended  to  Charles 
Gerard  to  have  them  conveyed  as  fast  as 
shall  be  necessary.  We  are  likewise  great  in 
hopes  unto  Ireland,  that  our  negotiations 
there  for  powder  hath  succeeded.  Probably 
your  Highness  may  be  by  this  time  in  some 
measure  supplied  from  thence.  From 
the  other,  that  which  is  most  in  His 
Majesty's  wishes  is  that  since  there  is  within 
these  parts  worthy  the  employing  your 
person,  you  would  think  of  leaving  those 
counties  in  the  best  condition  of  defence  you 
can  and  to  draw  down  your  forces  towards 
Gloucestershire  or  Oxford,  if  you  think 
good  ;  there  to  be  ready  for  a  communication 
with  His  Majesty  at  his  return,  who  will  be 
able  to  bring  out  of  these  parts,  if  God 
prosper  us  against  Essex,  so  considerable  a 
force  as  we  shall  not  be  out  of  hopes  yet, 
before  winter,  under  your  conduct,  to  settle 
our  winter  station  in  some  fresh  quarter  of 
the  enemy.  This  is  that  which  we  have  in 
contemplation,  but  it  is  wholly  submitted  to 
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your  Highness  to  do  as  in  your  judgment 
you  shall  think  fit.   .   .   . 

"  It  is  also  conceived  by  His  Majesty,  that 
it  would  much  more  secure  Newcastle  if 
your  Highness  could  find  means  to  place  Sir 
Thomas  Glenham  Governor  there,  without 
hazarding  the  place  by  discontenting  the 
Mayor  in  attempting  to  put  him  by  it. 

"  For  what  concerns  myself  I  shall  not 
trouble  your  Highness  with  any  more 
professions,  but  as  my  actions  if  rightly 
understood,  might  hitherto  have  preserved 
me  in  your  favour,  so  shall  they  be  such  ever 
hereafter,  however  received,  as  shall  convince 
you  of  great  injustice  if  you  do  not  avow  me 
for 

Your  Highness's  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

George  Digby." 
Boconnock,  Aug.  15,  1644. 


CHAPTER  VI 

In  the  month  of  May,  1645,  Charles  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  11,000  strong;  he  had  left  the 
west  and  was  now  marching  through  the  Midlands. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  he  left  Drayton 
in  Shropshire,  and  was  marching  north,  with  the 
object  if  possible,  of  joining  with  Montrose's  army 
which  was  marching  south,  having  secured  several 
brilliant  victories.  He  resolved  to  reach  Scotland 
by  the  more  easy  route  through  the  vale  of  York 
instead  of  pursuing  the  rough  and  hilly  road  by 
the  west  coast.  He  was  still  more  inclined  to 
take  this  course  as  he  was  by  no  means  confident 
that  Oxford  which  was  being  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  would  be  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  ; 
so  that  by  marching  eastward  he  would  still  be 
not  far  from  Oxford,  and  could  in  case  of  necessity 
come  to  the  relief  of  that  city.  Charles  had 
recalled  Goring  from  the  West  and  Gerard  from 
South  Wales,  thereby  augmenting  his  army  very 
considerably.  The  appointed  rendezvous  was  in 
Leicestershire.  Soon  after  leaving  Drayton, 
however,  Charles  received  bad  news.  A  despatch 
from  Nicholas  arrived  with  the  serious  news  that 
Oxford  was  so  short  of  provisions  that  it  could 
not  hold  out  much  longer. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  situation,  Digby,  with  the 
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versatility  which  always  characterised  him,  stepped 
into  the  breach.  In  a  letter  to  Nicholas  dated 
Tutbury,  May  22nd,  1645,  ^e  writes  : — 

**  If  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  advance,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  fight  with  them.  I 
believe  it  will  be  about  Leicester.  I  hope 
by  this  time  Goring  is  about  Oxford  with 
his  horse.  If  we  can  be  so  happy  as  that 
he  comes  in  time,  we  shall  infallibly  crush 
them  between  us.  For  God's  sake  quicken 
his  march  all  that's  possible." 

The  same  night  Charles  sent  a  despatch  to 
Nicholas  assuring  him  that  in  case  of  necessity 
Oxford  should  be  relieved.  If,  however,  it  could 
hold  out  a  month  longer,  or  could  be  relieved  by 
Goring  with  assistance  from  the  King,  so  much 
the  better. 

"  I  say,"  continued  Digby  in  his  letter  to 
Nicholas,  "  if  either  of  those  things  can  be, 
we  never  had  more  cause  to  thank  God 
since  the  war  began,  than  for  putting  it  into 
their  hearts  to  engage  in  that  stop,  there 
being  nothing  more  probable  that  within  the 
time  mentioned,  the  King  having  such  an 
army  as  he  hath,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  His 
Majesty's  affairs  into  such  a  condition  as  that 
the  relieving  of  you  then  shall  do  both  all  and 
the  whole  work  at  once.  For  God's  sake 
lay  this  to  heart  and  give  us  all  the  time  you 
can."  He  concluded  by  saying  that  in  three 
days  the  army  would  be  at  Leicester. 
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Fresh  orders  were  now  sent  to  Goring,  he  was 
to  march  to  Newbury,  from  which  place  he  was 
to  endeavour  to  relieve  Oxford,  or  if  that  were 
impossible,  to  pursue  such  tactics  as  would  impede 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers.  Digby,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  was  most  sanguine  of  success.  In 
another  letter  to  Nicholas  he  writes  : 

*'  If  the  Governor  of  Oxford  assures  us 
that  he  is  provided  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  we  shall  then,  1  make  no  question, 
relieve  our  northern  garrisons,  beat  the  Scots, 
or  make  them  retreat  and  march  northwards 
with  a  gallant  army  indeed.  Pontefract  once 
succoured,  we  are  assured  of  great  things 
from  Yorkshire." 

A  few  days  later,  on  May  the  28th,  the  King 
stormed  Leicester,  which  after  a  very  brief 
resistance  was  taken.  He  was  now  able  to  pursue 
his  way  unhindered  northwards. 

On  the  yth  of  June  the  Royal  army  entered 
Daventry  where  Charles  heard  the  good  news  that 
the  siege  of  Oxford  had  been  raised. 

Marching  northwards  again,  the  Royal  army 
reached  Harborough  on  the  8th.  News  reached 
him  here  that  Fairfax  was  drawn  off  from  Oxford 
without  having  ever  approached  near  enough  *'  to 
discharge  one  piece  of  cannon  upon  it,"  and  that 
he  had  been  beaten  off  from  Borstall  House  with 
loss  of  officers  and  men,  and  was  now  marching  with 
his  whole  army  to  Buckingham. 

This  joyful   piece    of    news    kindled    in    the 
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Cavalier  army  a  desire  to  immediately  go  forth 
to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  wiser  course  and  that  which  was  advocated 
by  Rupert  would  have  been  to  have  retired  to 
Leicester  where  they  were  certain  of  strong  rein- 
forcements, Gerard's  division  being  hourly  ex- 
pected to  arrive  there.  But  all  these  considera- 
tions were  swept  aside  by  the  impetuous  Cavaliers, 
who  were  eager  for  encounter  with  the  enemy  ; 
the  King  favoured  their  view,  the  more  so  that 
the  news  had  just  reached  him  of  successes  in  the 
north  against  the  Scots. 

The  army  proceeded  to  march  to  Daventry  ; 
there  through  lack  of  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
whereabouts,  the  King  remained  five  days. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Charles  received  in- 
telligence that  Fairfax  had  advanced  to 
Northampton  with  a  strong  force.  Thereupon 
he  retired  next  day  to  Harborough,  with  the 
intention  of  falling  back  upon  Leicester,  there  to 
await  reinforcements.  News,  however,  arrived 
that  night,  that  Fairfax  himself  was  quartered 
within  six  miles.  A  Council  of  War  was  hastily 
summoned  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  fight. 
On  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the  14th  of  June, 
the  Royal  army  was  drawn  up  on  rising  ground 
about  a  mile  south  of  Harborough.  The  main 
body  of  infantry  was  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Astley,  the  right  wing  of  horse  was  led  by 
Prince  Rupert,  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale.  The  Royal  army  had  thus  every 
advantage  of  position,  and  were  admirably  placed 
for  either  attack  or  defence. 
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Unfortunately  a  report  was  spread  about  that 
the  enemy  was  retiring,  whereupon   the  Royalists 

?[uitted  their  favourable  position  and  hurried 
orward  to  pursue,  as  they  thought,  the  retreating 
foe.  The  enemy,  however,  was  soon  found  to 
have  occupied  a  strong  position  on  rising  ground 
near  Naseby.  Prince  Rupert  with  his  usual 
impetuosity  charged  the  enemy  before  the  cannon 
had  time  to  get  into  position.  The  left  wing 
under  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  advanced  re- 
solutely against  the  enemy's  right  wing,  which 
was  commanded  by  Cromwell,  who  had  the  ad- 
vantage both  of  numbers  and  ground,  Langdale's 
horse  having  to  march  uphill.  Borne  down  by 
Cromwell's  superior  force  the  Royalist  horse  were 
forced  to  retreat  down  the  hill.  Prince  Rupert, 
having  been  successful  in  his  charge  upon  the 
enemy's  right,  was  unable  to  rally  his  troops  to 
charge  again.  The  discipline  among  the  King's 
troops  was  far  laxer  than  among  those  commanded 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell ;  the  latter  after  a  reverse 
were  always  able  to  rally  their  men,  whereas  the 
Royalists,  when  once  scattered  could  never  be 
induced  to  reform.  Thus  the  King's  army  was 
forced  to  retire,  leaving  the  field  in  the  possession 
of  Fairfax,  and  master  of  all  his  foot,  cannon  and 
baggage,  amongst  which  was  his  cabinet  contain- 
ing all  his  most  secret  papers  and  correspondence 
between  himself  and  the  Queen.  The  Parliament 
made  every  use  of  this,  publishing  all  that  appeared 
detrimental  to  the  King  and  Queen. 

This  defeat  was  the  most  crushing  blow    to  the 
Royal    cause.       The     Roundheads     behaved      in 
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a  most  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  as  was  their 
wont ;  Clarendon  relates  that  in  the  pursuit  they 
killed  over  a  hundred  women,  many  being  the 
wives  of  officers.  The  King  and  Prince  Rupert 
with  the  remains  of  their  army  marched  by  way 
of  Leicester  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouche  to  Lichfield. 
Lord  Digby  did  not  command  any  body  of  troops 
at  this  battle,  but  was  in  attendance  on  the  King 
as  Secretary  of  State. 


CHAPTER  VII 

In  July,  1645,  Fairfax,  after  taking  Bridgewater, 
directed  his  march  upon  Sherborne  in  Dorset,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  held  by  a  garrison  under  Sir  Lewis  Dyves,  half 
brother  of  Lord  Digby  and  stepson  of  its  owner, 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  at  Exeter  at  the  time. 
On  August  the  2nd,  Fairfax  laid  siege  to  the 
castle.  It  was  no  very  easy  task  which  he  had 
set  himself  to  do.  Not  only  was  the  castle 
strongly  garrisoned,  but  his  communications  were 
severely  harassed  by  Dorset  clubmen  who  sided 
with  the  Royalists.  Fleetwood  and  Cromwell, 
who  had  now  arrived,  were  soon  able,  however, 
to  clear  the  line  of  communication,  and  on  the 
nth  of  the  month,  a  siege  train  arrived  to  batter 
down  the  walls.  On  the  14th  a  breach  was 
effected,  and  a  mine  laid  ready  to  blow  up  the 
castle.  Before  firing  the  mine  the  defenders  were 
driven  from  the  walls.  Dyves  hung  out  the 
white  flag,  but  too  late  to  save  the  castle,  though 
quarter  was  given  to  the  defenders.  Among 
those  taken  prisoners  in  the  castle,  were,  besides 
Sir  L.  Dyves,  his  wife.  Sir  John  Strangways,  Mr. 
Paulet,  a  son  of  Lord  Paulet,  and  Sir  John 
Walcot.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  London, 
and  Sir  L.  Dyves  and  Sir  John  Strangways  were 
brought  before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Sir  L.  Dyves  refused  to  kneel  until  compelled  to 
do  so.  They  were  both  taken  to  the  Tower. 
The  capture  of  Sherborne  enabled  Fairfax  to 
reach  Bristol  by  a  shorter  route. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  1645,  the  news 
of  the  splendid  victories  gained  by  Montrose  in 
Scotland,  gave  Digby  the  idea  of  endeavouring 
to  win  over  the  Scottish  generals,  the  Earls  of 
Leven  and  Calendar,  to  the  Royal  cause.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Leven,  using  every 
method  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  to  the  King  ;  among  other  induce- 
ments he  promised  security  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  worship.  The  principal  letter  never 
reached  its  destination,  but  he  wrote  another  one 
which  Leven  received  and  at  once  forwarded  to 
the  Parliament.  The  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Leven  was  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord, 

Having  formerly  written  to  your  Lord- 
ship by  His  Majesty's  commands  upon  a 
subject  highly  importing  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  all  His  Majesty's  dominions,  I 
am  again  commanded  to  tell  your  Lordship, 
that  in  confidence  of  the  good  effects  thereof, 
His  Majesty  is  (through  many  difficulties) 
advanced  hither  to  Newark,  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  horse  and  doth  earnestly  desire 
that  he  may  receive  with  expedition,  an  answer 
to  what  was  then  proposed  to  my  Lord. 

"  Your  Lordship's   most   humble    servant, 

George  Digby. 

Newark,  October  4th,  1645." 
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Leven    sent    his    reply    to    the    Governor    of 
Newark  as  follows  : — 

"  To    the    Commander-in-Chief    of    the 
King's  forces  at  Newark. 
My  Lord, 

I  received  upon  the  8th  inst.,  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Digby  bearing  date  from 
Newark,  Oct.  4th  (a  copy  whereof  is 
enclosed),  relating  to  one  formerly  sent  by 
His  Majesty's  commands,  upon  a  subject 
highly  importing  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  all  his  dominions,  to  which  letter  I  can 
return  no  answer,  having  never  received  it, 
but  had  it  come  into  my  hands,  or  any  motion 
of  that  nature,  I  should  (as  I  have  done  with 
this  address  them  to  the  Parliaments  of  both 
Kingdoms,  or  their  Committees,  as  only 
capable  of  receiving  and  answering  such 
propositions. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  humble 
servant, 

Leven. 

Berwick,  Oct.  9th,   1645." 

In  the  previous  month  of  September,  1645,  a 
severe  blow  had  fallen  on  the  Royalist  Party  in  the 
West,  by  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  which  was 
held  by  Prince  Rupert.  The  loss  of  this  im- 
portant town  was  deeply  felt  by  the  King  and  he 
showed  his  displeasure  by  peremptorily  depriving 
his  nephew  of  his  commission  and  sending  him 
his  passport  without  waiting  to  hear  any  explana- 
tion he  might  offer  in  his  defence. 
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The  King  was  now  in  a  state  of  indecision  as 
to  where  to  winter  his  army,  some  of  his  generals 
advising  Worcester,  others  Newark.  The  latter 
place  was  finally  decided  upon,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  influence  of  Lord  Digby,  who  for  his  own 
private  interests  inclined  to  that  place.  The 
reason  for  his  choice  was,  that  Prince  Rupert, 
though  he  had  submitted  to  the  King's  will  and 
resigned  his  commission,  yet  resolved  not  to 
leave  the  country  till  he  had  personally  seen  the 
King,  and  given  him  his  reasons  for  having 
delivered  up  Bristol.  Now  Digby  was  very 
anxious  that  Rupert  should  not  meet  the  King, 
for  it  had  been  largely  due  to  his  influence  that 
Rupert's  downfall  had  been  brought  about. 
Digby  knew  well  enough  that  if  a  reconciliation 
were  to  take  place  between  the  King  and  his  old 
enemy  all  the  odium  would  attach  to  himself  and 
he  would  lose  the  favour  he  now  held  in  the 
King's  esteem.  He  therefore  considered  it  wiser 
to  persuade  the  King  to  betake  himself  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  reach  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
suggested  Newark  as  the  safest  place  in  which 
to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The  King  readily 
complied  with  Digby's  suggestion  and  proceeded 
there  without  delay. 

When  the  King  arrived  at  Newark  he  found 
the  garrison  in  a  very  bad  state  of  discipline  ;  the 
troops  were  given  over  to  luxury  and  excess. 
The  whole  garrison  consisted  of  about  2,000 
horse  and  foot  and  to  these  there  were  about  24 
colonels  and  general  officers,  who  were  living  in 
great  luxury  and  levying  heavy  contributions  on 
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the  townspeople.  This  caused  great  dissatis- 
faction and  the  King  at  once  set  about  to  reform 
the  state  of  affairs.  He  reduced  some  officers 
and  lessened  the  pay  of  others. 

The  Royal  army  had  not  long  been  quartered 
at  Newark  before  reports  arrived  that  Montrose, 
after  his  defeat  in  Scotland,  had  again  encountered 
Leslie,  and  this  time  totally  defeated  him.  This 
good  news  was  eagerly  believed  in  by  the  Royal 
troops,  who  were  becoming  somewhat  dis- 
heartened by  their  late  reverses  ;  and  was 
especially  favourable  to  Digby's  schemes,  as  it 
would  give  an  excellent  reason  for  moving  north, 
out  of  reach  of  Rupert,  who  had  already  left 
Oxford  on  his  way  to  join  the  King.  Therefore, 
he  strongly  urged  the  King  to  lose  no  time 
in  marching  northwards  to  join  Montrose's 
victorious  army.  This  suggestion  was  acted 
upon  and  accordingly  on  the  following  day,  the 
Royal  army  commenced  its  march,  halting  at 
Welbeck.  Here  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Scotland  with  the  disconcerting  news  that 
Montrose  was  at  Stirling  and  retiring  further 
north,  and  that  Leslie  was  in  Lothian  south  of 
Edinburgh. 

This  unwelcome  news  entirely  upset  Charles's 
plan  of  a  northward  move,  and  he  decided  to 
return  to  Newark.  This  plan  even  Digby 
declared  to  be  the  safest. 

The  following  morning  when  the  army  had 
assembled  at  the  rendezvous,  the  King  announced 
that  though  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  for  himself 
to    proceed    north,   yet   that   he   would   send   Sir 
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Marmaduke  Langdalc  with  the  horse  under 
his  command,  north  to  join  Montrose.  Sir 
Marmaduke  readily  acquiesced  in  the  King's 
commands,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  that 
Lord  Digby  might  be  given  the  supreme 
command  of  the  expedition.  This  request 
caused  no  little  surprise  to  those  present,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  there  had  been  a  previous 
understanding  between  the  King  and  the  other 
two.  Charles  at  once  signed  a  commission 
constituting  Lord  Digby  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Royal  forces  north  of  the  Trent. 

Invested  with  this  high  command,  Digby  now 
set  out  on  his  march  to  the  north.  But,  with  his 
characteristic  misfortune,  at  the  moment  when 
his  prospects  seemed  brightest,  fate  suddenly 
turned  against  him.  He  had  got  as  far  as 
Doncaster,  when  news  reached  him  that  two  or 
three  miles  off,  a  force  of  two  thousand  of  the 
enemy's  foot  were  encamped.  Digby  decided 
to  assume  the  offensive.  He  encountered  the 
enemy  at  a  place  called  Ferrybridge  close  to  the 
town  of  Sherborne  in  Yorkshire  and  completely 
routed  them. 

He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  for  having  pursued  the 
enemy  to  Sherborne,  he  was  there  overtaken  by 
a  force  under  Colonel  Copley,  forming  part  of 
General  Poyntz's  army,  which  completely  routed 
him.  Digby  himself  was  wounded,  and  his 
travelling  carriage,  containing  papers  of  the 
utmost  importance  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 
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Digby  and  the  remnant  of  his  army  made  their 
way  to  Skipton.     Their  object  was  to  endeavour 
to  join   Montrose  in    Scotland,        On  their  way 
through  Cumberland  they  were  attacked  by  the 
enemy   at    Carlisle    Sands,   and    their    now   sadly 
diminished    army    was    routed.     Digby    and    Sir 
Marmaduke    Langdale,   with   what    remained    of 
their  forces,  continued  their  way  to  Dumfrieshire. 
Arrived  in  Scotland,  they  could  learn  no  news  of 
Montrose's  movements.      In  despair,  not  knowing 
where  to  go,  and  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scottish  army,  they  crossed  over  to  the  Isle 
of  Man.     Here  Digby  remained  a  month,  waiting 
for  a  wind  to  take  him  over  to  Ireland.     He  was 
the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Derby  by  whom  he 
was  most  hospitably  entertained.      In  a  letter  to 
Lord    Clarendon    recounting    his    adventures    he 
states  how  well  he  was  received  by  them,  and   in 
particular   of  the   charm   of  Lady  Derby,  whom 
he     describes    as    "  the    wisest    and    generousest 
person  that  I  have  known  of  her  sex,"  and  how 
that,  when  a  favourable  wind  at  length  arrived. 
Lord  Derby  sent  him  over  to  Ireland  in  his  own 
frigate.     This  heroic  Lady  Derby,  Charlotte  de 
la  Tremoille,  in  February,  1644,  bravely  defended 
Lathom   House  against  a  strong  Parliamentarian 
force.     The  siege  lasted  nearly  four  months,  and 
was    finally    raised    on    the    approach    of    Prince 
Rupert. 

Before  following  George  Digby  to  Ireland,  we 
must  go  back  to  his  unfortunate  defeat  at  Sher- 
borne, in  Yorkshire.  There,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, his  coach    containing  his   papers,  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were  forwarded 
to  the  Parliament  and  after  a  while  published. 
Among  the  most  important  were  those  referring 
to  the  negotiations  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for 
a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  These  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  a 
Dr.  GofF  in  Holland,  on  behalf  of  Lords  Jermyn 
and  Digby,  acting  for  the  King.  In  return  for  a 
large  marriage  portion,  the  Netherlands  were  to 
render  assistance  to  King  Charles  in  ships  and 
arms.  Also  negotiations  were  made  with  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  for  his  support  and  assistance 
sought  from  the  French  clergy,  who,  it  was 
hoped,  would  contribute  funds  for  the  Royal 
cause.  Lord  Jermyn  appears  to  have  had  a 
scheme  for  raising  money,  by  the  sale  of  tin 
from  Cornwall,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Queen. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Queen  from  Lord  Digby, 
which  was  among  the  other  papers  found  in  his 
cabinet,  referring  to  the  loss  of  the  King's  papers 
at  Naseby,  he  says  : — 

"  I  believe  by  this  time  your  Majesty 
hears  much  noise  from  London  of  the  papers 
taken  in  the  King's  cabinet,  it  was  unfortu- 
nately and  heedlessly  lost,  to  leave  so  precious 
things  in  a  waggon  ;  I  thank  God  I  lost 
none  of  mine.  It  will  certainly  be  fit  for 
your  Majesty  to  consider  and  to  give  your 
advice  how  we  should  best  behave  ourselves 
now,  as  to  those  foreign  treaties,  which  can 
be  no  longer  secret,  especially  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange." 
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What  irony  of  fate,  that  such  a  short  time  after 
this  letter  was  written,  precisely  the  same  mis- 
fortune should  overtake  Digby  himself! 

No  amount  of  ill-fortune,  and  he  had  as  large 
a  share  as  anyone,  ever  seemed  to  damp  Digby 's 
spirits.  A  contemporary  thus  writes  of  him  : 
*'  He  was  a  person  of  so  rare  a  composition  and 
by  art  (for  nature  alone  could  never  have  reached 
it),  that  he  was  so  far  from  being  dismayed  by 
any  misfortune  (and  greater  variety  of  misfortune 
never  befel  any  man),  that  he  quickly  recollected 
himself,  and  so  vigorously  that  he  did  really  believe 
his  condition  improved  by  that  ill  accident,  and 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  thereby  to  gain  a  new 
stock  of  reputation  and  honour." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

When  Digby  landed  in  Ireland  that  country  was 
in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  Irish  Catholic 
insurgents  had,  in  1642,  formed  a  Supreme 
Council  of  nine  members,  which  was  to  act  as  a 
provisional  Government.  The  rebels  far  out- 
numbered the  supporters  of  Dublin  Castle,  and 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Preston  and  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill,  two  of  their  principal  leaders, 
obtained  many  successes.  Bands  of  wild  Irish- 
men overran  the  country,  massacring  the 
Protestants  and  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities. 
The  Catholics  had  looked  to  the  King  for  the 
relief  of  their  grievances,  and  he  had  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  with  them,  hoping  by  pacifying 
the  Irish  insurgents,  to  utilise  the  English  troops 
in  Ireland  to  help  him  against  the  Parliament  in 
England.  Lord  Ormond  was  at  this  time  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  was  looked  upon  with  distrust  by 
the  Irish  Government,  who  thought  that  he 
favoured  the  rebels.  However,  he  took  command 
of  an  expedition  against  the  insurgents  under 
Parsons,  whom  he  defeated  at  Ross.  The  army 
in  Ireland  was  ill-fed  and  ill-treated  and  thoroughly 
discontented,  so  that  Ormond  saw  that  they  were 
ready  to  side  with  the  King.  The  day  before  the 
battle  of  Ross,  commissioners  from  both  sides  met 
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at  Trim.  The  Catholics  drew  up  a  long  list  of 
their  grievances,  which  in  most  cases  were  very 
real  ones.  They  petitioned  the  King  to  be 
allowed  to  be  adequately  represented  in  Parliament 
and  to  be  granted  religious  freedom.  In  return 
for  these  favours  they  offered  an  army  of  10,000 
men  in  defence  of  the  King's  prerogatives. 
Charles's  chief  aim  was  to  pacify  the  rebels,  he 
therefore  temporised  with  them.  In  April,  1644, 
the  King  gave  a  secret  commission  to  Edward 
Somerset,  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  and  an  ardent  Catholic,  by  which  he 
created  him  Earl  of  Glamorgan  and  authorised 
him  to  take  command  of  10,000  Irish  soldiers 
with  which  the  Irish  Catholics  had  promised  to 
assist  Charles  against  his  Parliament. 

This  army  was  to  be  further  supported  by  a 
force  raised  in  Wales  by  Sir  Henry  Gage  and  by 
foreign  troops  from  Lorraine  and  the  Netherlands. 
This  entire  force  was  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Glamorgan.  Charles  placed  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  negotiations  with  the  Irish  in 
Ormond's  hands.  The  latter  was  too  honest  and 
loyal  a  man  to  conduct  such  a  business,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  whole  scheme  fell  through. 

When  Digby  arrived  in  Ireland,  he  at  once 
began  to  form  schemes  for  the  pacification  of  the 
country.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
rebels,  but  they  remained  firm  in  their  demands 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  To  this  Lord  Digby  replied 
that  the  King  had  already  abolished  the  penal  laws 
and  could  go  no  further.     He  writes  : — 
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**  It  is  in  defence  of  his  religion  principally 
that  he  (the  King)  had  undergone  the 
extremity  of  war  here,  and  he  would  never 
redeem  his  crown  by  ratifying  that  there." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin  he  demanded 
that  Glamorgan  should  be  summoned  before 
Ormond  and  the  Privy  Council  and  questioned  as 
to  his  dealings  with  the  rebels.  A  copy  of  the 
treaty  concluded  by  Glamorgan  was  placed  before 
the  Council.  Digby  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
secret  commission  given  to  Glamorgan  by  the 
King,  and  when  told  of  it,  loudly  denounced  him, 
declaring  "  that  it  must  be  forged  or  surreptitiously 
gained,"  as  the  King  would  never  grant  the  Irish 
"  the  least  piece  of  concession  so  destructive  to 
his  regality  and  religion."  The  Council  took  up 
the  same  attitude  as  Digby,  and  finally  Glamorgan 
was  committed  to  prison.  Charles  afterwards, 
being  pressed  by  Parliament,  partly  disavowed 
Glamorgan's  treaty.  Glamorgan  afterwards 
produced  a  commission  undoubtedly  signed  by 
the  King,  giving  him  full  powers  to  treat  with  the 
rebels  on  whatever  terms  he  should  consider  fit, 
and  also  conferring  upon  him  the  honour  of  an 
Earldom. 

Lord  Digby  now  set  about  to  pacify  the  island. 
He  endeavoured  to  gain  over  Lord  Inchiquin  but 
unsuccessfully.  This  nobleman  had  seceded  from 
the  King  ;  he  had  been  vice-president  of  Munster 
and  expected  to  be  made  President,  but  was 
superseded  ;  his  resentment  was  so  great  that  he 
joined  the  King's  enemies. 
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The  party  antagonists  to  Charles  were  most 
powerful  in  Ulster.  Therefore,  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  Ormond,  Digby  decided  to  join  Owen 
Roe  O'Neill's  army  of  6,000  or  7,000  strong  who 
were  marching  against  the  Ulstermen.  Before 
they  had  gone  very  far.  Lord  Inchiquin  with  a 
superior  force,  fell  upon  their  rear  guard  and 
routed  them.  Lord  Digby  at  the  head  of  his 
troop,  charged  the  enemy,  but  his  horse  was  killed 
under  him  ;  he  managed  to  procure  another  one 
and  escaped. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Innocent  X.  to  the 
Papal  throne,  the  Irish  had  sent  an  envoy  to 
Rome  to  offer  their  congratulations  to  the  new 
Pontiff,  and  to  petition  for  supplies  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  Pope  sent  a  Nuncio  to  Ireland, 
Cardinal  Rinuccini,  a  man  full  of  zeal  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Among  other  instruc- 
tions he  was  to  encourage  the  clergy  and  people 
to  unite  and  persist  in  the  war  till  their  religion 
should  be  established,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  Digby  and  Ormond 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  peace  would  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  King's  interest, 
and  therefore  set  about  negotiating  terms.  They 
were  much  hindered,  however,  by  the  Nuncio, 
who  was  now  all-powerful  in  the  Supreme 
Council. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  King 
and  his  Parliament,  the  Queen  and  her  children 
fled  to  France.  During  her  absence  abroad, 
Digby  corresponded  more  or  less  regularly  with 
her,    keeping    her    informed    of  the    progress    of 
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events  at  home.  Among  this  correspondence, 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  is  a  letter  from 
the  Queen,  written  about  this  time,  and  referring 
to  the  events  taking  place  in  Ireland.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  Monsieur  Digby, — Though  I  received  no 
letters  by  Pooley,  I  will  not  forbear  to  write 
to  you,  though  it  were  but  to  reproach  you 
and  to  tell  you  that  you  are  as  inconstant  to 
your  friends  as  men  are  to  their  mistresses. 
I  do  not  speak  of  you,  you  know  that  I  am 
too  well  acquainted  with  you  ;  for  my  part,  I 
have  only  this  fault  to  be  a  good  friend,  and 
I  believe  you  know  it,  therefore  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  assure  you  thereof.  I  have 
seen  the  dispatch  you  sent  to  Jermyn  con- 
cerning Hartogen  ;  I  believe  that  you  will 
rest  satisfied,  for  I  have  the  same  opinion  of 
him  that  you  have,  and  many  of  those  things 
which  he  hath  written  are  lies,  and  within  a 
few  days  you  shall  hear  that  I  have  talked 
with  him  according  to  his  deserts,  which  1 
am  resolved  to  do  for  some  reasons  that 
Jermyn  will  write  to  you  in  cypher  ,   .   .   ." 

Hartogen  was  the  main  agent  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  party.  His  conduct  had  for  some  time 
provoked  suspicion,  and  he  subsequently  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  untrustworthy  knave. 

Lord  Digby's  versatile  mind  conceived  the  idea 
of  bringing  over  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Ireland   believing   that   his  presence  there  would 
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bring  together  the  contending  factions.  The 
Prince  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Scilly  Islands  and 
had  sent  to  Ormond  to  request  a  hundred  men 
for  his  better  protection.  When  Lord  Digby 
heard  of  this,  he  set  out  himself  for  Scilly  with 
the  hundred  men.  On  his  arrival  there  he  found 
that  the  Prince  had  removed  to  Jersey.  Thither 
he  followed  him. 

Digby     informed    the    Prince    that    peace    was 

concluded  in  Ireland,  that  12,000  men  were  ready 

to  embark  for  England,  and  that  he  would  find 

the  whole  country  devoted  to  his  service.     The 

Prince  replied   that  Lord  Digby's  proposals  were 

of  too  important   a  nature  to   admit   of  a   hasty 

decision,  and    that  furthermore   the    Queen    had 

wished  him  to  join  her  in  Paris,  and  that  until  he 

had  heard  from  her,  he  felt  himself  unjustified  in 

leaving   Jersey.     Digby    was    not    at  all   satisfied 

with    this    answer.     When    he    had    conceived   a 

project  he  was  always  very  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 

He  therefore  tried  to  induce  one  of  the  Prince's 

gentlemen  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  with  him  to 

convey  the  Prince  over  to  Ireland  in  one  of  the 

frigates,    with  or  without   his  consent.     To    this 

scheme   the    other    would    have    nothing    to  say. 

Unable  to  carry  out  his  design,  Digby  decided  to 

cross   to    France  and  endeavour  to  persuade   the 

Queen,    whose    favour  he  had  long   enjoyed,    to 

agree  to   his  project.      On   his  arrival   in  Paris,   he 

immediately      sought    an     audience    of     Queen 

Henrietta,  but  she  was  resolute  in  her  desire  to 

have    the    Prince    with    her  in   Paris.     He    next 

approached     Cardinal     Mazarin    on    the    subject. 
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The  Cardinal  treated  him  with  great  courtesy, 
and  having  enlarged  on  the  French  Government's 
inclination  to  assist  Charles,  especially  in  Ireland, 
promised  him  money  for  that  purpose,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  out  that  as  France  was  playing  so 
important  a  part  in  favour  of  English  and  Irish 
Royalists,  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  Prince 
should  reside  in  France.  To  this  proposal  Digby 
finally  agreed  and  with  his  wonted  optimism, 
guaranteed  to  bring  the  whole  Council  at  Jersey 
to  the  same  opinion.  Before  his  departure,  the 
Cardinal  gave  him  6000  pistols  to  provide  for 
King  Charles's  affairs  and  his  own  expenses.  By 
the  time  he  arrived  in  Dublin,  he  had  not  much 
left  to  hand  over  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the 
King's  support. 

Digby,  on  his  arrival  in  Jersey,  at  once  sought 
the  Prince,  and  gave  him  a  letter  from  the  Queen, 
urging  him  to  join  her  in  France. 

Lord  Digby,  together  with  Lord  Jermyn  and 
other  lords,  who  constituted  a  Council  of  State, 
strongly  advised  the  Prince  to  accede  to  the 
Queen's  wishes,  with  the  result  that  he  finally  con- 
sented and  embarked  for  France. 

In  June,  1646,  King  Charles,  unable  longer  to 
withstand  Cromwell's  victorious  forces,  decided 
to  surrender  himself  to  the  Scottish  army.  The 
Scots  at  first  treated  him  with  a  show  of  respect 
but  soon  kept  him  a  close  prisoner.  It  is  but  too 
well  known  with  what  abominable  treachery  they 
subsequently  sold  their  sovereign  to  his  implacable 
enemies.  Every  action  of  the  King  was  carefully 
watched  by  the  Scots,  and  they  would  not  permit 
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him  to  send  any  orders  that  were  not  inspired  by 
them.  On  June  the  i  ith  the  Marquis  of  Ormond 
received  orders  signed  by  the  King  to  proceed  no 
further  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  communica- 
tion was  transmitted  by  the  English  committee 
in  Ulster,  which  supported  the  Parliament.  The 
orders  were  received  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on 
June  the  26th,  when  he  was  preparing  an  answer 
to  be  given  to  the  Irish  agents  for  publishing  the 
peace.  All  was  now  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Ormond  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
King  was  still  desirous  of  peace,  but  he  could  not 
persuade  the  Council  to  entertain  the  same  opinion. 
While  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  in  this  dilemma, 
Lord  Digby  arrived  from  France  with  news  of 
the  King  and  of  how  the  Scots  had  treacherously 
broken  their  word.  He  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Lord  Ormond  : — 

'*  Dublin,  July  4th,  1646. 
My  Lord, — Being  returned  out  of  France, 
where,  very  few  days  before  my  coming 
away,  I  received  by  an  express  the  knowledge 
of  His  Majesty's  condition,  and  of  his 
positive  pleasure  in  the  weightiest  of  his 
affairs,  and  particularly  of  this  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  not  being  in  a 
condition  where  he  can  possibly  do  it  himself, 
I  am  by  command  to  signify  the  same  unto 
your  Excellence,  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Your  Excellence  is  therefore  to  take  notice 
that  His  Majesty,  having  upon  most 
positive  engagements  of  the  Scots,  both  unto 

16 
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the  crown  of  France  and  unto  himself,  by 
the  French  agent  residing  with  the  Scots, 
received  assurances  from  them  of  three 
points,  namely  that  they  would  not  endeavour 
to  force  his  conscience,  that  they  would 
give  a  sure  retreat  among  them  to  all  his 
faithful  servants  and  adherents  and  lastly,  that 
they  would  endeavour,  by  treaty  or  by  force, 
to  restore  him  to  and  establish  him  in  his 
just  rights  ;  put  himself  voluntarily  into 
their  hands.  But  being  there,  he  hath 
found  them  so  far  from  performing  any  part 
of  their  engagements,  that  they  have  used 
him,  according  to  His  Majesty's  own  ex- 
pression, barbarously  ;  and  had  made  him 
at  the  time  of  his  said  dispatch  (which  was 
of  the  2nd  June),  a  prisoner  of  the  strictest 
kind,  having  not  only  chased  from  him  Mr. 
Ashburnham,  who  was  the  only  person  who 
accompanied  him  thither,  but  also  set  forth  a 
proclamation  of  death  against  anyone  who  had 
served  him  in  these  troubles  that  should  pre- 
sume to  come  among  them  ;  and  instead  of 
them  had  placed  about  and  nearest  his  person, 
such  as  had  been  most  eminently  active  against 
him,  as  particularly,  the  Earl  of  Lenerick, 
who,  having  had  his  secretary's  place  taken 
from  him,  and  disposed  of  to  another,  and 
being  committed  close  prisoner  to  Oxford, 
had  made  an  escape  and  ever  since  served 
actively  against  His  Majesty  in  Scotland  : 
insomuch  as  that  His  Majesty  declares,  that 
he    hath    no    possibility    left   him    either   of 
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receiving  any  knowledge  of  his  own  affairs 
but  as  his  enemies  shall  represent  them,  and 
any  advices  from  his  faithful  servants,  much 
less  to  express  unto  them  his  pleasure  in  any 
way  but  what  they  shall  force  from  him  : 
and  that  having  with  much  skill  and  difficulty, 
obtained  that  secret  means  of  expressing  in 
short  his  sad  condition,  and  his  will  and 
pleasure  thereupon,  that  the  Queen,  the 
Prince,  and  all  his  faithful  ministers,  to 
whom  they  were  to  impart  it,  were  to 
understand  this,  as  the  last  free  direction 
they  could  expect  from  him  ;  and  that  they 
should  in  all  things  pursue  and  cause  to  be 
pursued,  steadily,  those  orders  which  he  had 
given  before  this  time  of  his  unfree 
condition  ;  and  that  in  all  things  wherein  he 
had  not  given  directions  while  he  judged 
himself  free,  that  the  Prince  his  son  should 
give  from  time  to  time  such  orders  as  should 
be  judged  best  for  the  advantage  of  his  crown 
and  interests,  without  being  diverted  from  it 
by  anything  that  in  his  present  restraint 
might  be  surreptitiously  or  violently  got 
from  him. 

"  That  particularly  for  the  business  of 
Ireland  he  had,  while  he  was  frtCy  redoubled 
unto  your  Excellence  such  positive  orders 
for  your  concluding  the  peace  upon  the 
terms  expressed  unto  him  by  your  Excellence, 
since  the  mutual  signing  of  the  Articles, 
that  he  was  confident  it  would  be  proclaimed 
before  I  could  be  back  in  Ireland  ;  and  that 
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to  the  end  that  your  Excellence  might  not 
be  discouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  that,  upon 
which  he  conceived  the  welfare  of  his  affairs 
so  much  depended,  he  had  commanded  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  his  son  to  give  you 
assurances  of  their  adhering  firmly  to  you  in 
the  business  of  the  peace  of  Ireland,  in  what 
unfortunate  condition  soever  his  person 
should  continue  and  that  if  there  were  a 
possibility  for  His  Majesty  by  any  art  to 
gain  the  means  of  doing  it,  your  Excellence 
should  receive  orders  in  his  own  hand 
conveyed  by  the  Queen  for  all  this,  as  also 
for  what  else  I  am  commanded  to  signify 
unto  you  by  His  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure. 
A  further  principal  and  most  important  point 
whereof  is,  that  your  Excellence  shall  take 
notice,  that  the  Great  Seal  of  England  being 
now  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  who  as  they  have  not  forborne  to 
make  and  use  a  counterfeit  great  seal,  so  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  much  less 
make  scruple  to  serve  themselves  of  the  true 
one,  unto  their  own  wicked  ends,  if  it  may 
anywise  avail  them  ;  and  therefore  your 
Excellence  is  most  strictly  required  to  take 
special  care,  that  if  anything  whatsoever  shall 
be  sent  over  hither  concerning  this  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
that  no  obedience  be  given  unto  it,  and  that 
whatsoever  it  be,  it  cause  no  disturbance 
to  prosecution  of  His  Majesty's  service, 
unless  you  shall  receive  from  His  Majesty's 
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own  hand  in  cypher  assurances  that  the  same 
was  passed  by  warrant  from  him  freely 
granted,  and  upon  his  own  free  and  uncon- 
strained apprehension  of  what  was  fit  for 
service  ..." 

Lord  Digby  concludes  his  letter  by  again 
impressing  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  take  no 
notice  of  any  commands  that  are  "  not  either  in 
cypher  in  his  own  hand  or  else  conveyed  unto  you 
by  the  Queen  or  Prince  of  Wales." 

The    Prince    of   Wales    sent  the  Marquess  of 

Ormond    from    Jersey  the   assurances  which   the 

King  had  commanded   him  to    give  ;    and  Lord 

Digby,  to  satisfy  the  Council,  drew  up  and  signed 

a  declaration,  which  was  entered  in  the  Council 

Book.     He  therein  declares,  "  that  the  said  letter 

of  June  iith,  is  either  a  surreptitious  letter, 

or  a  forced  one  from  His  Majesty,  or  procured 

from  some  false  information  of  the  state  of 

his  affairs,  and  most  contrary  to  what  I  know 

to  be  his  free  resolution,  unconstrained  will 

and  pleasure.     And  I  do  further  declare  with 

the  same  solemnity  and  engagement  of  my 

life,    that    if    the    Peace    of    Ireland  be   not 

presently  concluded,  the  hinderers  of  it  are  the 

occasion    of   subverting    and  destroying  the 

main  foundation   resolved  and  laid   by    His 

Majesty,    for    the  recovery  of  his  own,   his 

crown  and  posterity's  rights  as  aforesaid.   .  . 

And  I  do  offer  myself  to  be  retained  prisoner 

where    the    Lord    Lieutenant  shall   appoint, 

until  such  time  as  His  Majesty  shall  be  at 
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liberty  to  express  freely  unto  my  Lord 
Lieutenant,  upon  private  letters  received  by 
His  Majesty  from  my  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
me,  his  unconstrained  will.  .  .  and  I  desire 
that  this  declaration  of  mine  may  be  entered 
in  the  Council  Book  for  my  justification, 
that  I  have  discharged  my  duty,  in  case  the 
mischiefs  here  set  down  shall  be  occasioned 
by  deferring  the  peace  of  this  Kingdom 
upon  the  aforesaid  letter  of  June  nth.  In 
witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  the  28th  day  of  July,    1646. 

(Signed)         George  Digby." 

The  Council,  the  same  day,  ordered  a 
Proclamation  to  be  published,  ratifying  and 
confirming  the  Articles  of  Peace. 

The  great  enemy  to  the  Peace  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Nuncio.  Though  professing  in  public 
great  regard  for  the  King's  interests,  he  neverthe- 
less wrote  to  Cardinal  Pamphilio,  *'  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  King's  destruction  would  be  of 
most  advantage  to  the  Irish,  and  his  wishes  that 
Parliament  might  get  the  better  of  him  in 
England  and  make  themselves  master  of  that 
Kingdom." 

He  accordingly  set  himself  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  declaring  that  no 
treaty  should  be  concluded  without  waiting  for 
that  which  was  in  process  of  negotiation  with  the 
Pope  (in  which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  the  chief 
agent).  The  Nuncio,  finding  that  any  number 
of  declarations  by  himself  and  the  bishops  against 
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the  Peace  were  powerless  against  its  taking  effect, 
resolved  to  resort  to  arms.  He  accordingly 
applied  for  aid  to  Owen  O'Neill,  who,  at  the  head 
of  his  Ulster  troops,  came  to  his  assistance. 

In  September,  1646,  the  Nuncio  laid  siege  to 
Dublin.  The  garrison  was  very  weak  but  it  held 
out  bravely.  The  Nuncio,  thinking  that  the 
town  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  tried  to 
force  Ormond  to  concede  to  his  terms,  which 
included  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Ormond  replied  that  he  could  not  agree  to  these 
terms  without  authority  from  the  King.  In  the 
midst  of  these  negotiations  ships  arrived  in  Dublin 
Bay,  having  on  board  commissioners  from  the 
English  Parliament.  Hearing  in  what  straits 
Lord  Ormond  was,  they  thought  that  now  was  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  forcing  him  to  hand 
over  the  Government  of  the  country  to  them. 
After  considerable  negotiations,  a  treaty  was 
effected  with  the  commissioners,  whereby  the 
Kingdom  was  handed  over  to  them  on  certain 
conditions. 


CHAPTER  IX 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Lord  Digby 
returned  to  France  and  once  more  sought  his  friend 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  received  him  with  all  his 
former  goodwill  and  promised  him  a  military 
command. 

Soon  after  Digby's  arrival  in  France,  the 
melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  King  Charles 
reached  him.  Lord  Digby  on  hearing  of  this  sad 
catastrophe,  wrote  the  following  letter  of 
condolence  to  Prince  Charles.  In  point  of 
composition  it  is  worthy  of  quotation.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  say  anything  to  you  by  way 
of  consolation  in  the  deplorable  subject  of 
your  deceased  Royal  Father,  and  my  gracious 
Master  ;  being  persuaded  that  when  it  pleases 
God  to  visit  Kings  and  Princes  with  afflictions 
of  so  high  and  extraordinary  a  nature,  he 
doth  at  the  same  time  administer  unto  them 
sentiments  and  considerations  for  the  noble 
and  virtuous  supporting  of  them,  beyond 
what  vulgar  thoughts  can  comprehend,  much 
less  suggest.  I  shall  only  here  by  this  letter 
(since  I  am  unable  to  do  it  personally)  cast 
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myself  at  your  Majesty's  feet,  with  the 
faithful  tender  of  my  most  humble  duty 
and  service,  in  the  same  zeal,  fidelity  and 
affection,  wherewith  I  have  continued  to 
serve  your  Royal  Father,  improved,  if  it  be 
possible,  not  only  by  a  greater  detestation 
of  your  enemies,  but  also  by  the  love  and 
veneration  I  have  for  your  Majesty's  person  ; 
for  having  transferred  all  the  devotion  I  had 
to  him,  to  your  Majesty,  as  his  successor,  and 
equally  my  Sovereign,  I  find  great  matter  of 
improvement  to  it  from  your  Majesty's 
personal  and  princely  virtues. 

'*  Sir,  1  have  no  design  nor  pretension 
but  to  serve  you  in  that  sphere  you  shall  think 
me  capable  of  doing  it  ;  and  if  in  none,  then 
still  with  my  prayers.  In  the  meantime  till 
your  Majesty's  commands  shall  direct  me 
otherwise,  I  do  apply  myself  in  this  state  to 
those  ways  that  I  hope  may  lay  some  solid 
foundation  for  your  service  hereafter  ;  it 
being  impossible  to  sink  into  my  thoughts, 
that  the  incomparable  passion  I  have  for  your 
service  and  interest  can  always  continue 
effectless  ;  but  that  God  will  one  day  bless 
me  with  some  means  of  expressing  to  your 
Majesty  more  considerably  than  by  pro- 
testations the  inviolable  devotion  wherewith 
I  am, 

"  Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  and  most 
faithful  subject  and  servant, 

George  Digby. 
St.  Germains,  March,  1649." 
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At  the  moment  of  Digby's  arrival  in  France, 
the  Civil  War,  known  as  the  Fronde,  was  disturb- 
ing the  country.  With  his  usual  impetuosity, 
Digby  at  once  decided  to  place  himself  at  the 
service  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  not  waiting 
for  a  commission,  joined  the  King's  forces  as  a 
volunteer.  On  the  very  day  he  joined,  an  un- 
known officer  of  the  Frondeurs  advanced  out  of 
the  ranks  with  the  purpose  of  challenging  any  one 
on  the  opposite  side  to  single  combat.  Digby  took 
up  his  challenge  and  leisurely  rode  out  of  the  ranks 
to  meet  the  challenger.  When  he  approached 
near  to  his  opponent,  the  latter  retired  behind  his 
troopers,  who  treacherously  opened  fire  upon  him. 

In  this  treacherous  encounter  Digby  was 
severely  wounded,  and  with  difficulty  got  back  to 
his  own  side.  The  greatest  respect  was  shown 
him  for  his  bravery  and  every  effort  made  for 
his  recovery.  This  gallant  action,  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  his  whole  army, 
excited  universal  praise  and  admiration,  and  he 
was  received  by  the  King  with  every  mark  of 
favour  and  given  a  high  command  in  the  army. 
To  quote  from  one  authority*  : — 

"  He  was  the  discourse  of  the  whole 
Court  and  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  all  men 
to  him.  His  quality,  his  education,  and  the 
handsomeness  of  his  person,  his  alacrity 
and  courage  against  the  enemy,  the  softness 
and  civility  of  his  manners,  his  knowledge 
of  all  kinds  of  learning  and  languages, 
rendered  him  universally  acceptable." 

*  Clarendon. 
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He  was  raised  to  an  important  post  in  the 
French  army.  The  first  troop  of  horse  which  he 
commanded  consisted  mostly  of  English.  He 
displayed  on  his  banner  his  own  crest — an  ostrich 
holding  a  horse-shoe  in  its  mouth,  under  which 
was  written,  "  ferro  vivendum  est  tibi  quid 
Praestantia  Plumae,"  which  allusion  to  the 
supposed  predilection  of  ostriches  to  iron  as  an 
article  of  diet,  he  used  as  a  simile  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  he  henceforth  depended  upon  his  sword 
instead  of  his  pen  for  his  subsistence. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Digby  ceased  to 
be  Secretary  of  State.  The  new  King  who  was 
in  exile  at  Bruges  did  not  at  first  treat  him  with 
favour,  owing  to  the  calumnies  disseminated  by 
his  enemies.  But  he  soon  gained  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  King  by  his  tact  and  address. 
About  this  time  his  father  died,  and  he  succeeded 
to  the  Earldom  of  Bristol. 

Digby  was  very  anxious  to  be  given  the  Garter 
in  which  Order  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  The  King  had  promised  it  to  him 
but  the  Queen,  in  whose  good  graces  he  now 
ceased  to  be,  had  opposed  the  gift.  He  accord- 
ingly wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Ormond,  solicit- 
ing his  good  offices  in  obtaining  the  honour  he 
desired  : — 

"Dated  February  15,  1652.  I  send  you 
here  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  my  Lord  Jermyn 
concerning  my  business  of  the  Garter, 
wherein  you  will  find  the  true  state  of  His 
Majesty's    gracious    engagement    to     me    at 
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Beauvais.  Concerning  that  matter  you  may 
show  it  to  the  King  if  you  please  ;  but  in 
regard  the  latter  passage  in  it  concerns  your 
Lordship,  I  have  given  Bennett  directions 
not  to  deliver  it,  but  by  your  approbation. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  Queen's  little 
warmth  at  anything  of  my  advantage,  since 
originally  in  this  business  of  the  Garter  she 
proceeded  very  little  obligingly  and  those 
promises  of  the  King  were  made  me  freely 
by  himself  in  his  chamber  after  she  returned 
me  a  cold  answer  ;  besides  how  can  I  hope 
for  her  contributing  heartily  to  any  other 
honour  or  advantage  of  mine,  when  the 
Queen  of  France  desiring  her  by  Mr. 
Montagu  to  engage  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  the  entreating  her  to  make  me  Lieutenant- 
General,  she  flew  into  a  passion  at  the 
notion,  and  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  do 
it.  It  was  a  necessary  ceremony  from  me 
to  the  Queen  for  me  to  desire  her  to  be  the 
mediator  of  His  Majesty's  graces  to  me, 
but  it  is  a  mark  of  His  Majesty's  favour, 
not  hers,  that  I  ambition  this  honour,  since 
the  heavy  misfortune  I  live  under  in  the 
reproach  of  His  Majesty's  disfavour  and 
aversion.  Having  said  this  much  to  your 
Lordship,  I  leave  the  further  pursuit  of  the 
thing,  or  desisting,  wholly  to  your  judg- 
ment, who  I  am  sure  will  not  fail  to  do 
what  you  shall  judge  most  advantageous  to 
me." 
Lord  Digby  to  Lord  Jermyn,  same  date. 
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"  1  humbly  thank  your  Lordship  for  your 
care  in  advertising  me  of  what  I  had  desired 
you  concerning  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  As  for 
what  my  business  of  the  Garter,  when  I  call 
to  mind  how  positively  the  King  promised 
it  to  me  at  Beauvais  when  there  should  be 
any  more  void,  there  being  but  one,  as  I 
take  it,  when  I  first  pretended  to  that 
honour,  that  His  Majesty  bid  me  rely  upon 
his  word  for  it,  excusing  his  not  bestowing 
it  then  upon  me,  upon  an  engagement  to  the 
Duke  of  Courland,  and  that  in  confirmation 
he  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss.  I  confess  to 
you  I  cannot  but  believe  my  brother  Dyves* 
discourses  of  engagements  to  Italian  princes 
and  other  less  reasonable  excuses,  to  be 
dreams  of  his  own  by  the  way,  or  a  raillery 
of  the  Queen's  and  yours  to  try  my  temper. 
You  will  think  I  have  reason  when  I  shall 
have  told  you  that  I  was  so  wary  not  to 
expose  myself  to  the  affront  of  a  denial  nor 
to  make  use  of  the  Queen's  favour  in  vain, 
that  before  my  brother  Dyves  moved  it  to 
her,  I  made  a  friend  of  mine  sound  the 
King,  as  for  himself,  whether  such  a  notion 
could  be  acceptable  or  no,  who  was  pleased 
to  express  gracious  dispositions  in  it  without 
any  of  those  objections.  Having  said  this 
much  to  you  I  leave  the  matter  with    their 


*Digby  and  Sir  L.  Dyves  were  half-brothers  ;  their  mother, 
Beatrice  Walcott,  having  married  first  Sir  John  Dyves,  and 
secondly    Sir  John  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol. 
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Majesties,  and    to  your    friendship    as  your 
concernment  in  my  interests  shall  dictate." 

The  King  shortly  after,  conferred  upon  Lord 
Digby  the  much  sought-for  decoration. 

He  now  rose  to  great  prominence  in  the  French 
army,  and  also  obtained  a  lucrative  monopoly  of 
licenses  for  transport  of  persons  and  property  on 
all  the  rivers  of  France.  This  brought  him  in  a 
very  considerable  income.  Yet,  notwithstanding, 
he  was  constantly  in  want  of  money,  owing  to  his 
excessive  indulgence  in  the  two  most  prevalent 
vices  of  the  day — gambling,  and  attachment  to 
women.  The  French  Court  provided  ample 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  both  of  these  pro- 
pensities. He  was  engaged  in  a  constant  succession 
of  amours,  which  sometimes  led  him  into  rather 
laughable  situations,  as  on  one  occasion  which  is 
thus  narrated  by  Lord  Clarendon  : — 

*'  Whilst  he  was  a  votary  to  a  lady  of  noble 
extraction,  and  incomparable  beauty  in  Paris, 
it  happened  that  a  young  abbot  frequented 
the  same  house,  and  found  his  presence  less 
agreeable  than  he  had  formerly  thought  it 
had  been,  and  had  therefore  used  some 
expressions  which  the  lady  thought  herself 
disobliged  by,  and  complained  of  it  to  many 
persons  of  quality  who  used  to  be  in  her 
presence.  This  noble  lover  being  well 
informed  where  the  abbot  was,  and  what 
journey  he  intended  to  make,  sent  an  officer 
that  he  could  trust  and  took  him  prisoner, 
and   sent    him    to    the    lady    with    a   letter, 
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that  if  he  made  not  an  entire  and  humble 
satisfaction  to  her  for  his  misconduct,  he  had 
appointed  the  guard  to  bring  him  to  him, 
and  he  would  thereupon  do  such  further 
justice  as  was  fit.  The  lady  was  infinitely 
surprised  and  scandalised  with  the  reparation, 
and  caused  the  abbot  to  be  dismissed  without 
seeing  him  and  signified  her  desire  to  the 
officer  that  his  superior  should  meddle  no 
more  in  her  interest,  or  anything  relating  to 
her  reputation," 

Lord  Bristol  was  not  so  wholly  given  up  to 
amorous  intrigues  as  to  be  neglectful  of  schemes 
for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambition. 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  had  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  Digby,  whose  considerable  talents 
raised  him  in  the  Cardinal's  estimation,  was  in 
1650  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of 
political  intrigues.  Before  leaving  he  recom- 
mended Lord  Bristol  to  the  Queen  of  France 
as  a  man  on  whose  counsels  she  could  rely. 
Bristol  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  in  the  Queen's 
favour  and  had  hopes  of  supplanting  Mazarin  in 
the  position  of  Prime  Minister,  advising  the 
Queen  against  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Cardinal 
back.  The  Queen,  while  pretending  to  listen  to 
him,  imparted  his  designs  to  Mazarin.  The 
Cardinal  soon  returned  from  exile,  his  party 
having  again  triumphed,  and  at  once  sent  Bristol 
on  an  expedition  to  Italy,  in  which  he  was  not 
expected  to  be  successful.  During  his  absence,  a 
secret  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Cromwell 
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and  Mazarin,  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  Charles 
II.  should  receive  no  assistance  from  France. 

It  contained  the  following  clause  : — "  That 
nobody  who  related  to  his  service,  or  against  whom 
any  exception  could  be  taken,  should  be  permitted 
to  reside  in  France."  Lord  Bristol's  name  was 
among  those  who  were  to  be  expelled,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  Mazarin  had  more  to  do 
with  its  insertion  than  had  Cromwell.  The 
Cardinal,  still  professing  friendship,  sent  for  Lord 
Bristol,  and  "  bewailing  the  condition  that  France 
was  in,  which  obliged  them  to  receive  commands 
from  Cromwell  which  were  uneasy  to  them,"  told 
him  that  he  could  no  longer  stay  in  their  service, 
and  that  they  must  be  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
Duke  of  York  and  himself,  and  that  they  would 
part  from  him  as  from  a  man  who  had  done 
them  good  service.  He  left  France  with  the 
reputation  of  being  an  extraordinary  person, 
wonderfully  qualified  for  speculation,  but  somewhat 
deficient  in  reducing  these  speculations  into 
practice. 

Thus  forced  to  leave  France,  Bristol  went  to 
Bruges,  in  which  town  the  exiled  Charles  II.  held 
his  Court.  He  did  not  stay  there  long,  however, 
as  his  extravagant  tastes,  and  his  versatile  nature, 
drove  him  to  seek  fresh  employment.  This  he 
found  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  Spaniards  were,  at  this  time, 
at  war  with  France.  Now  he  was  cordially  dis- 
liked by  the  Spaniards,  both  on  account  of  the 
enmity  he  had  shown  towards  them  in  England 
while  Secretary  of  State,  and   also   from   having 
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commanded  aregiment  of  French  horse  in  Flanders, 
which    had    made    themselves    notorious    by    the 
outrages  and    depredations  they   had  committed. 
But    his   unbounded   self-confidence  set  aside  all 
these  obstacles  and  nothing  daunted,  he  presented 
himself  to  the   Spanish  commander-in-chief,  Don 
John  of  Austria.     This   Prince,   who   was  a  man 
of  much  culture  and   refinement,  soon  found  in 
Bristol  an   agreeable    companion.     Bristol    spoke 
Spanish  fluently,   having  spent  his  early  years  in 
Spain.     Don  John  took  an  interest  in  Astrology, 
a  science  in  which  Bristol  also  took  much  interest  ; 
they   therefore    discovered    that  they   had    many 
tastes  in  common.     Thus,  Bristol,  by  his  natural 
address    and    charm    of    manner,    succeeded    in 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  Spaniards,  who  had  so 
recently  looked  upon  him  with  distrust.     Soon  an 
event  occurred  which  still  further  enhanced  him  in 
their  estimation.     The  French  held  a  place  called 
St.  Ghislain   a   few  miles  from    Brussels  ;   it  was 
so    strong    that    several    attempts    made    by    the 
Spaniards  to  reduce  it  proved  unsuccessful.     This 
stronghold  being  so  near  Flanders  was  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Spaniards.     The  fortress  was  held 
by  Marshal  Schomberg,  a  trusty  and  loyal  officer, 
but  the  garrison   was  chiefly   composed  of  Irish, 
under   Irish   officers,  who   espoused   the  cause  of 
Charles  II.,  and  since  France  had  become  hostile 
to  the  Stuarts,  were   shaken    in  their  allegiance  to 
the  French  crown,  the  more  so  that  they  had  heard 
rumours  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  leavincr  France 
and  was  about  to  join  his  brothers,  the  King  and 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  Flanders.     Bristol  took 
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advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  negotiate  with 
the  Irish   officers,  some  of  whom   had  written  to 
Lord  Ormond  to  ask  whether   the  surrender  of 
the  fortress  would  be  of  service  to  King  Charles. 
Bristol  informed  Don  John  of  the  success  of  his 
negotiations  and    accordingly    the    Spanish   army 
assembled  outside  the  walls  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Schomberg  concluded  that  there  must  be  treachery 
from  within  as  the  place  was  practically  impregnable 
and  no  one  would   expect    otherwise  to  reduce  it, 
especially   in    the   winter.     He  therefore  was  on 
his  guard,  and   presently   intercepted  a   letter,  by 
means   of  which    he   found   that   the   Lieutenant- 
Colonel     commanding     the    Irish     regiment     was 
involved   in    a  plot  to   betray   the  fortress.     He 
therefore  had  him   arrested  and  condemned   him 
to  be  shot  immediately.     The  Colonel,  however, 
coolly    informed    him  that  he    had    better   delay 
carrying  out  the  execution,  for  his  death  would  be 
at  once  avenged.    At  the  same  instant  all  the  Irish 
soldiers  possessed  themselves  of  the  outworks  and 
sent  a  messenger   to  Don  John   to  say   they  were 
ready  to  deliver   up  the   Castle.     Schomberg  was 
forced    reluctantly   by   his   mutinous   garrison,  to 
deliver  up  the  citadel.     Bristol  took  upon  himself 
the  entire  credit  of  this  achievement  and  therefore 
gained    great    reputation    among   the     Spaniards. 
Don  John,  at  his  request,  applied  to  King  Charles 
to  restore  to  him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
which    had   lapsed   since   the  death  of  Charles  I. 
This  of  course  had  ceased   to  be   anything   but  a 
merely  nominal  post,  but  Bristol  wished   for  the 
dignity. 
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Lord  Bristol  now  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Don  John  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Spain, 
whereby  Charles  should  be  given  assistance  in 
men,  and  winter  quarters  provided  for  his  troops 
in  Spain,  However,  considerable  difficulties 
were  raised  by  the  Spaniards,  over  the  question 
of  winter  quarters.  Writing  to  Hyde,  afterwards 
Lord  Clarendon,  on  this  subject,  Bristol  says  : — 

*'  By  my  discourse  both  with  Don  Juan 
and  the  Marquis  de  Caracena  1  am  confirmed 
that  we  may  rely  upon  their  not  failing  us 
in  the  main,  if  the  occasions  looked  for  in 
England  present  themselves.  But  you  are 
much  mistaken  if  you  think  that  those 
ministers  are  to  be  wrought  upon  to  mend 
their  pace  by  any  tenderness  towards  the 
King  ...  In  the  meantime  they  have  made 
their  estimate  for  4,000  florins  for  our 
expedition  .  .  .  The  Marquis  de  Caracena 
told  me  that  as  soon  as  the  general  business 
of  the  quarters  was  settled,  that  His  Majesty 
might  give  the  command  of  them  to  whom 
he  pleased,  but  that  he  must  tell  me  freely 
that  he  could  not  give  winter  quarters  to  any 
new  regiments  when  they  were  obliged  to 
cashier  40  of  their  old  ones." 

One  of  the  chief  agents  in  these  negotia- 
tions was  Father  Talbot,  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest  ;  his  methods  of  carrying  on  the 
negotiations  appeared  to  have  annoyed  Bristol 
very  much,  for  we  find  him  writing  thus  to 
Hyde  : — 
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"  I  have  got  yours  of  the  17th  concerning 
our  ghostly  father,  I  conclude  with  you  that 
it  is  not  a  reason  for  the  King  to  appear  in 
anything  against  him,  yet  I  hope  I  shall  so 
order  matters  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  by 
sending  him  to  a  more  religious  life  .  .  . 
God  forgive  your  uncharitableness  for  wishing 
him  in  a  well." 

Up  to  this  period,  Bristol  had  adhered  to 
the  Protestant  faith.  But  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Flanders,  he  sent  for  his  younger  son  to  be 
educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  also  sent  for 
his  daughter,  who  did  not  get  on  very  well  at 
home  with  her  mother,  to  join  him  at  Ghent  ; 
on  her  arrival  there  he  sent  her  to  an  English 
convent  to  be  educated.  The  lady  abbess,  an 
excellent  woman  of  good  family,  was  a  great 
friend  of  her  father  and  took  good  care  of  her. 
While  there  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
man  of  good  family  and  weak  intellect,  by  name 
the  Baron  de  Mol,  who  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Lord  Bristol,  believing  this  suitor  to  be  richer 
than  he  turned  out  to  be,  persuaded  his  daughter 
to  change  her  religion  and  marry  him.  It  proved 
to  be  an  unhappy  marriage.  Soon  after  this, 
Lord  Bristol  had  thought  of  joining  the  Church 
of  Rome  himself  One  of  the  chief  motives 
which  led  him  to  contemplate  changing  his 
religion,  was  his  desire  to  further  his  negotiations 
with  Spain.  He  accordingly  went  to  Albi,  where 
he  diligently  studied  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  at  a  Jesuit  college.      On  his  return  to 
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Ghent  he  was  taken  ill,  and  promptly  sent  for  a 
Jesuit  priest,  and  his  friend  the  lady  abbess,  to 
whom  he  declared  his  earnest  desire  to  enter  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  He  was  accordingly 
received. 

After  his  conversion,  he  sent  for  his  only  two 
real  friends,  Lord  Ormond  and  Hyde,  and  told 
them  what  had  taken  place,  assuring  them  of  the 
genuine  desire  he  had  to  be  converted  and  the 
peace  of  mind  which  he  now  felt,  and  further- 
more begged  that  they  would  impart  to  the  King 
the  true  cause  of  his  conversion.  On  the  King 
being  informed,  he  desired  Lord  Bristol  to 
relinquish  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  This 
he  accordingly  did,  without  much  regret,  as  he 
had  small  hopes  then  of  King  Charles  ever 
regaining  his  throne,  several  attempts  of  the 
Royalists  in  England  having  failed.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Charles  was  restored  to  his 
Kingdom,  Bristol  was  greatly  incensed  at  not 
being  reinstated  in  office,  he  having  counted  on 
the  King  doing  so  on  his  restoration. 


CHAPTER  X 

Rumours  of  successful  Royalist  risings  in  England 
against  the  Protector  reached  the  exiled  Court 
at  Bruges.  On  the  strength  of  these  hopeful 
reports,  Charles  repaired  to  Calais,  accompanied 
by  Bristol,  Ormond,  Hyde  and  others.  All  their 
hopes  were  shattered,  however,  when,  on  their 
arrival  at  Calais,  news  reached  them  of  the 
complete  failure  of  the  Royalist  rising,  and  the 
capture  of  the  leaders. 

All  hopes  of  a  successful  landing  in  England, 
thus  put  an  end  to,  Charles  by  Bristol's  advice, 
turned  his  attention  to  Spain.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  that  country  and  France  was  in  process 
of  negotiation.  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  met 
together  at  Fuentarrabia,  a  frontier  town  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  discuss  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  Bristol's  plan  was  that  Charles 
should  be  there  with  a  view  to  getting  an  article 
inserted  in  the  treaty,  assuring  him  of  assistance 
in  regaining  his  throne.  Accordingly  Charles 
set  out  for  Spain,  accompanied  by  Lord  Bristol, 
who  persuaded  the  King  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  him  in  spite  of  advices  from  Spain 
that  his  presence  would  not  be  found  acceptable 
by    Don    Luis     de     Haro.      Indeed,     Bristol's 
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knowledge  of  Spain  and  its  language  were  strong 
inducements  for  his  presence  on  such  a  journey, 
and  the  King  found  in  him  a  most  pleasant 
companion.  Their  progress,  however,  was  much 
delayed,  partly  owing  to  Mazarin's  refusal 
to  grant  them  a  safe-conduct  through  France, 
which  necessitated  their  being  obliged  to  travel 
with  great  secrecy,  and  also  because  Bristol 
insisted  upon  stopping  at  various  places  on  the 
way.  The  consequence  of  all  this  delay  was, 
that  they  arrived  too  late,  and  found  that  the 
treaty  had  already  been  signed.  While  at 
Fuentarrabia,  Bristol,  with  his  usual  address,  won 
the  esteem  and  regard  of  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  who  had  previously  been 
unfriendly.  He  returned  with  the  ambassador  to 
Madrid,  and  through  his  influence,  obtained 
lucrative  and  important  posts  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  He  remained  in  Madrid  until 
the  Restoration  of  King  Charles,  when  he 
returned  to  England.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  in 
April  1 66 1,  he  was  installed  as  Knight  of  the 
Garter  at  Windsor,  which  honour  had  previously 
been  conferred  upon  him  while  abroad.  He 
found  that  by  changing  his  religion,  he  had 
completely  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  which  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  as  he  had  fully  believed  that  the 
King  would  have  made  a  special  exception  in  his 
favour. 

On  the  Earl's  return  to  Court,  the  King 
received  him  with  every  mark  of  tavour,  and 
took   him  into  his  confidence  with  regard  to  the 
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treaty  with  Portugal,  and  his  marriage  with  the 
Infanta,  which  was  then  in  process  of  negotiation. 
Bristol,  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  still 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  strongly- 
opposed  the  Portuguese  match  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  King  against  it.  He  told  him 
that  "  he  would  be  exceedingly  deceived  in  it, 
that  Portugal  was  poor  and  not  able  to  pay  the 
portion  they  had  promised,  that  now  it  was 
forsaken  by  France,  Spain  would  overrun  it 
and  reduce  it  in  a  year."  Bristol  lost  no  time 
in  making  friends  with  the  newly  appointed 
Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Baron  de  Batteville,  a 
rough-mannered  man,  who  had  more  of  the 
Camp  than  of  the  Court,  but  who  was  never- 
theless well  versed  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  Bristol 
took  pains  to  impress  on  the  Ambassador  that  he 
was  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  King.  De 
Batteville  lost  no  opportunity  of  constantly 
seeking  audiences  of  the  King  and  impressing 
upon  him  the  physical  defects  of  the  Infanta, 
telling  him  that  she  was  "  deformed  and  had 
many  diseases."  He  suggested  an  alliance  with 
one  of  the  Princesses  of  Parma,  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  assuring  Charles  that  the  King  of  Spain, 
to  whom  they  were  related,  would  give  her  the 
dower  of  a  daughter  of  Spain,  and  further  assuring 
him  that  those  ladies  were  of  great  beauty. 
Bristol  strongly  supported  the  Ambassador  in 
all  his  arguments  with  the  King.  To  all  this 
advice,  Charles  so  far  gave  ear,  that  he  sent  Lord 
Bristol  to  Parma  to  find  out  and  report  upon  the 
pretensions  of  these  Princesses. 
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The  King,  however,  had  not  imparted  either 
to  the  Earl  or  to  the  Ambassador,  how  far  he 
had  proceeded  with  the  negotiations  with 
PortugaL  On  Bristol's  return  from  Italy,  having 
discovered  that  the  Princess's  personal  appearance 
did  not  justify  the  eulogistic  description  given  by 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  he  was  much  surprised 
and  annoyed  to  find  that  Charles  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  Portuguese  match,  and  that  all 
his  efforts  in  the  Spanish  interests  had  been 
unavailing.  He  attributed  the  King's  adherence 
to  the  Portuguese  alliance  entirely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  who 
had  hitherto  always  been  his  close  friend,  but 
from  this  time  forward  became  his  bitter  enemy. 

Very  soon  after,  the  King  announced  his 
marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  to 
Parliament. 

Another  circumstance  was  to  occur  that  still 
further  widened  the  breach  between  Lord  Bristol 
and  Lord  Clarendon.  A  Bill  was  brought  forward 
for  restoring  the  Bishops  to  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
during  the  Commonwealth.  This  measure  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  with  but  little 
obstruction,  but  when  it  came  up  to  the  Lords, 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  voted 
against  it.  It  was  well  known  that  the  King  was 
well  disposed  towards  the  Catholics  and  was 
opposed  to  the  harsh  and  cruel  laws  directed 
against  them.  Therefore,  when  Lord  Bristol 
saw  that  the  Bill  for  restoring  the  Bishops  would 
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be  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  went  to 
the  King  and  informed  him,  "that  if  this  Bill 
should  speedily  pass,  it  would  absolutely  deprive 
the  Catholics  of  all  those  graces  and  indulgences 
which  he  intended  to  them,  for  the  Bishops, 
when  they  should  sit  in  the  House,  whatever 
their  own  opinions  or  inclinations  were,  would 
find  themselves  obliged,  that  they  might  preserve 
their  reputation  with  the  People,  to  contradict 
and  oppose  whatever  should  look  like  favour  or 
connivance  towards  the  Catholics  ;  and  therefore, 
if  His  Majesty  continued  his  former  gracious 
inclination  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  he 
must  put  some  stop  (even  for  the  Bishops'  own 
sakes)  to  the  passing  that  Bill,  till  the  other 
should  be  more  advanced,  which  he  supposed 
might  shortly  be  done."  This  was  a  reference 
to  a  Committee  appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
to  consider  whether  some  modifications  of  the 
oppressive  and  bloodthirsty  laws  in  matters  of 
religion  should  not  be  brought  forward  in 
Parliament. 

The  arguments  put  forward  by  Lord  Bristol 
surprised  the  King  a  good  deal,  coming  as  they 
did  from  one  who  had  so  often  before  impressed 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  Bishops 
to  their  seats.  This  led  him  to  think  that  the 
Earl  had  some  very  good  reasons  for  desiring  the 
delay  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  that  he  had 
another  measure  he  wished  to  put  forward.  He 
therefore  notified  his  desire  that  the  further 
progress  of  the  Bill  should  be  delayed  for  a  time. 
Lord  Clarendon,  hearing  of  the  King's  intention, 
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immediately  sought  an  interview  with  His 
Majesty,  who  told  him  all  that  had  'passed 
between  him  and  Lord  Bristol  and  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Bill.  To  this  the  Chancellor 
replied  :  *'  that  he  was  sorry  that  His  Majesty 
had  been  prevailed  with  to  give  any  obstruction 
to  a  Bill  which  everybody  knew  His  Majesty's 
heart  was  so  much  set  upon  for  dispatch,  and  if 
the  reason  were  known,  it  would  quickly  put 
an  end  to  all  the  pretences  of  the  Catholics,  to 
which  His  Majesty  knew  he  was  no  enemy." 

The  King  agreed  with  the  Chancellor  that  the 
reasons  were  not  sufficient  for  any  further  delay 
in  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  he  accordingly 
desired  that  it  might  be  proceeded  with,  much  to 
Lord  Bristol's  anger.  The  Bill  was  passed  on 
the  following  day.  He  never  forgave  Clarendon 
for  having  opposed  him  and  ever  afterwards 
regarded  him  as  his  bitterest  enemy,  whom  he 
had  previously  treated  as  his  firmest  friend. 
This  was  one  more  instance  of  the  strange 
inconsistency  of  this  remarkable  man's  character. 

*  Clarendon's  Life. 


CHAPTER  XI 

In  the  year  1663,  an  incident  occurred  which 
brought  Lord  Bristol  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  Mr,  Coventry  acquainted 
the  House,  from  the  King,  "  that  a  message  was 
delivered  to  His  Majesty,  by  a  person  of  quality, 
from  Sir  Richard  Temple,  to  the  effect  following  : 
viz.,  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  was  sorry  His 
Majesty  was  offended  with  him  that  he  could  not 
go  along  with  them  that  had  undertaken  his 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  if  His 
Majesty  would  take  his  advice  and  instruct  his 
friends,  he  would  undertake  his  business  should  be 
effected  and  the  revenue  settled,  better  than  he 
could  desire,  if  the  courtiers  did  not  hinder  it," 
The  King  was  very  much  incensed  at  this  message, 
which  he  regarded  as  disrespectful,  and  ordered 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  forthwith  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  affirmed  that  his 
words  had  been  totally  misrepresented  to  the 
King,  petitioned  that  His  Majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  make  known  who  the  person  was  who 
had  made  the  misrepresentation  to  him.  On  the 
20th   of  June,   therefore,   upon  a  report  of  the 
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committee,  it  was  resolved  **  that  the  King's 
Majesty  be  humbly  desired  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  name  the  person  who  did 
deliver  the  message  to  His  Majesty  from  Sir 
Richard  Temple."  In  consequence  of  this  address, 
Mr.  Secretary  Maurice,  on  the  26th  of  the  month, 
acquainted  the  House  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol 
was  the  person  who  had  delivered  the  message 
from  Sir  Richard  Temple.  It  was  then  resolved 
that  a  copy  of  the  King's  first  message  to  the 
House  complaining  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  should 
be  sent  to  the  Earl  and  his  answer  desired.  Lord 
Bristol,  in  reply,  after  thanking  the  House  for 
the  obliging  manner  of  signifying  their  wishes 
to  him,  stated  that  in  view  of  the  extreme 
consequence  of  the  case,  partly  relating  to  His 
Majesty,  and  also  concerning  his  own  honour  and 
that  of  a  member  of  the  House  ;  he  could  not 
entrust  any  other  person  to  deliver  his  answer, 
and  therefore  he  begged  that  a  day  might  be 
appointed  for  him  to  personally  appear  before  the 
House  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings. 

Wednesday,  the  first  of  July,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  Lord  Bristol's  hearing.  A  chair 
was  placed  for  him,  on  the  left  side  of  the  House 
within  the  bar.  After  the  speaker  had  opened 
the  proceedings.  Lord  Bristol  addressed  himself 
to  the  House  in  a  long  speech,  distinguished  by 
ail  his  old  eloquence  and  ingenuity.  The  Earl 
seems  to  have  delivered  his  speech  with  more 
gesticulation  than  was  usual,  for  Pepys  recounts 
in  his  diary  that  Sir  William  Batten,  who  had 
been  present,   had  told  him  that  "  his  Lordship 
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had  made  a  long  and  comedian-like  speech  and 
delivered  with  such  action  as  was  not  becoming 
his  Lordship." 

Some  quotations  from  his  speech,  which  is  a 
good  example  of  the  eloquence  of  the  period, 
may  not  be  thought  without  interest.  After  a 
somewhat  lengthy  preamble,  enriched  with  many 
flowers  of  speech,  he  proceeds  with  the  main 
theme  of  his  discourse,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — I  am  here  exposed  as  the 
bearer  of  a  message  to  His  Majesty  from 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  which  he  has  thought 
worthy  to  be  complained  of  to  this  House 
and  which  Sir  Richard  affirms  he  never  sent. 
Lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  gentlemen, 
and  say  truly  does  not  your  innate  candour 
pity  my  condition,  brought  into  a  strait  in 
all  appearance  so  inextricable  ^  For  on  one 
side,  if  I  avow  to  have  carried  to  Sir  Richard 
Temple  the  message  which  His  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  make  so  high  and  unusual 
an  expression  of  his  being  offended  at,  and 
which  Sir  Richard  Temple  denies  to  have 
sent,  how  can  men  of  honour  forgive  me 
so  ungentlemanly  a  proceeding  towards  a 
person  who  hath  trusted  me  as  a  friend,  to  do 
him  (as  he  thought)  a  good  office  with  His 
Majesty  !  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  I  disfavour  having  delivered  the 
message,  which  His  Majesty  hath  thought 
fit  to  affirm  that  he  received  from  him  and 
by  me,  what  subject  can  be  strong  enough 
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not  to  sink  for  ever  under  the  weight  of  such 
a  contradiction  to  his  Sovereign — 1  ask  you, 
gentlemen,  does  not  the  condition  you  see 
me  brought  into,  move  you  to  pity  and 
indignation  ?  " 

The  Earl  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  had 
delivered  Sir  Richard's  message  to  the  King  ; 
he  says  : — 

*'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  bound  to  clear  Sir 
Richard,  which  I  here  do  upon  my  honour, 
that  he  never  sent  me  a  message  to  the  King, 
that  had  in  it  the  least  tincture  of  an  under- 
taking of  his  ;  which  I  conceive  could  be  the 
only  part  which  could  give  offence  to  His 
Majesty,  or  be  a  ground  for  the  complaint 
made  against  him — In  the  next  place,  if  the 
King,  who  can  do  no  wrong,  hath  thought  fit 
to  affirm  that  I  brought  him  that  undertak- 
ing message  from  Sir  Richard  Temple,  it 
must  needs  be  true,  and  I  do  with  all  sub- 
mission avow  whatever  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  affirm  of  me.  But  having  dis- 
charged that  duty  towards  my  Sovereign,  1 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  lay  the  fault  home 
upon  myself,  and  to  tell  you  that  my 
tongue,  by  1  know  not  what  distemper, 
delivered  that  which  I  protest  to  God,  was 
never  in  my  thoughts  ...  It  is  true,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  being  full  of  indignation  at  ill- 
offices  done  him,  I  made  a  warm  address  to 
His     Majesty     in     Sir     Richard     Temple's 
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behalf,  wherein  I  expressed  my  grief  that 
His  Majesty  should  be  offended  with  him  ; 
and  having  joined  thereunto  some  reasonings 
of  his  to  justify  his  conduct,  in  relation  to 
His  Majesty's  service,  very  agreeable  to  my 
own  sentiments,  I  pursued  his  expressions 
with  such  of  my  own,  as  (all  circumstances 
considered)  the  most  inattentive  person,  and 
the  most  biassed  with  passion  against  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  might  have  easily  under- 
stood it  to  be  no  undertaking  of  his,  but 
only  a  warm  discourse  and  considerate 
undertaking  of  my  own — Sir  Richard 
Temple  being  thus  cleared,  without  the 
least  contradiction  to  His  Majesty,  if  to 
undertake  for  you,  gentlemen,  be  a  guilt,  it 
is  only  I  that  stand  guilty  before  you." 

After  a  Icngtny  account  of  his  interviews  with 
the  King,  he  proceeds  to  vindicate  himself  from 
imputations  concerning  his  being  a  papist,  and  an 
alleged  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England.  He 
says  : — 

"  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  whether  I 
have  not  been  represented  unto  you  for  the 
giver  of  advice  of  a  far  different  tenor  from 
what  you  have  heard  upon  this  occasion  ; 
whether  I  have  not  been  pointed  out  unto 
you  as  an  inflamer  of  His  Majesty  against 
his  Parliament,  for  an  enemy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  for  a  dangerous  driver-on 
of  the  Papistical  interests.     It   is  true,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  am  a  Cathollck  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  not  of  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  no 
negotiator  there  of  Cardinals'  caps  for  His 
Majesty's  subjects  and  domestics ;  a  true 
Roman  Catholic  as  to  the  other  world,  but 
a  true  Englishman  as  to  this  .  ,  .  Believe 
me,  gentlemen,  Roman  Catholic  as  I  am, 
there  is  no  man  amongst  you  all  more 
thoroughly  persuaded  than  I  am,  that  the 
true  pillars  which  can  uphold  this  Monarchy, 
must  ever  be  the  maintenance  of  the  subjects' 
just  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  careful 
preservation  of  that  state  ecclesiastical  where- 
of His  Majesty  is  Supreme  Governor." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Bristol's  speech,  it 
was  resolved  first,  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  had 
not  broken  any  privilege  of  the  House,  in  the 
matter  in  question  concerning  him  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  in  the  account  which  he 
had  given  of  the  matter,  "  had  carried  himself 
with  all  dutifulness  towards  His  Majesty  ;  "  had 
cleared  the  member  of  the  House  ;  and  that  the 
House  was  satisfied  with  his  respect  to  them. 

Lord  Bristol's  financial  affairs  at  this  time  were 
by  no  means  prosperous.  Owing  to  his  extra- 
vagance and  passion  for  gaming,  he  had  always 
been  more  or  less  in  monetary  difficulties.  He 
had  already  settled  his  estate  on  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  twice  married  heiresses,  and  had,  there- 
fore, no  country  place  to  return  to  on  landing  in 
England.  Charles  II.  had  on  several  occasions 
shown  him  great  generosity,  and   had  at  one  time 
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given  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  with  which  he 
had  purchased  a  large  house  at  Wimbledon  from 
the  Queen  Dowager.  He  expended  large  sums 
of  money  upon  building  and  gardening,  far  more 
than  the  land  was  worth.  Evelyn  recounts  in  his 
diary  that  he  was  taken  to  see  the  house  by  Lord 
Bristol,  and  says  of  it,  "  It  is  a  delicious  place  for 
prospect  and  the  thickets,  but  the  soil  cold  and 
weeping  clay."  John  Evelyn,  as  a  horticulturist 
evidently  did  not  regard  it  as  a  very  suitable  place 
for  gardening.  The  place  afterwards  came  into 
possession  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
who  built  a  new  house  there,  which  was  afterwards 
burnt  down. 


CHAPTER  XII 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  seen  to  what 
straits  Lord  Bristol  was  reduced  through  his 
extravagances.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  in 
want,  and  yet  had  not  sufficient  self-control  to 
avoid  spending  money.  What  considerably 
added  to  his  discomfort  was  the  growing  disfavour 
in  which  he  found  himself  with  the  King,  in  spite 
of  his  endeavours  to  please  him  by  contriving 
such  entertainments  and  amusements  as  pleased 
him.  The  change  of  his  religion,  too,  had  de- 
barred him  from  the  Council,  or  from  any  high 
office  in  the  State.  He  had  always  hoped  that 
the  King's  leniency  towards  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  have  caused  him  to  have  relaxed,  in  his 
favour,  the  laws  excluding  them  from  office. 
This,  however,||the|King  was  not  disposed  to  do. 
At  last  the  Earl  worked  himself  into  such  a  state 
through  his  grievances,  real  and  fancied,  that  he 
became  almost^beside  himself.  The  crisis  arrived 
when,  one  day,  having  gained  a  private  interview 
with  the  King,  he  told  him  that,  *'  he  knew  well 
the  cause  of  his  withdrawing  his  favour  from  him  ; 
that  it  proceeded  only  from  the  Chancellor,  who 
governed  him  and  managed  all  his  affairs,  whilst 
himself  spent  his  time  only  in  pleasures  and 
debauchery."     In  this  outspoken  manner  he  told 
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the  King  many  other  truths  which  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  left  unmentioned.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  "  that  if  he  did  not  give  him 
satisfaction  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  would 
do  somewhat  that  would  awaken  him  out  of  his 
slumber  and  make  him  look  better  to  his  own 
business."  Having  delivered  himself  of  this 
extraordinary  speech,  he  abruptly  left  the  King's 
presence.  Charles  was  so  astonished  at  this 
vehement  and  unexpected  outburst,  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  say  anything,  but  afterwards 
declared  that  he  ought  to  have  summoned  the 
guard  and  sent  the  Earl  to  the  Tower. 

The  twenty-four  hours  having  elapsed.  Lord 
Bristol  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  threat.  He 
appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  July, 
1663,  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand  containing  Articles  of  Impeachment  against 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  These  were  twenty-four 
in  number,  and  among  many  other  things,  accused 
the  Chancellor  of  having  persuaded  the  King  to 
send  a  gentleman  to  Rome  with  letters  to  the 
Pope,  to  give  a  Cardinal's  Hat  to  Lord  Aubigny, 
who  was  Almoner  to  the  Queen.  The  rest  of 
the  indictments  were  summed  up  in  that,  "  he 
assumed  to  himself  the  government  of  all  public 
affairs,  which  he  had  administered  unskilfully, 
corruptly  and  traitorously,"  all  of  which  accusations 
he  was  ready  to  prove. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  defence  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  quote  from  his  own  life,  said, 
"  that  he  had  had  the  honour  heretofore  to  have 
so  much  too  good  opinions  and  friendship  of  that 
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Lord  (meaning  Bristol),  that  he  durst  appeal  to 
his  own  conscience,  that  he  did  not  himself 
believe  one  of  those  articles  to  be  true,  and  knew 
the  contrary  of  most  of  them.  And  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  he  thought  it  so  high  a  crime  to  send 
to  Rome,  and  to  desire  a  Cardinal's  Cap,  for  a 
Catholic  Lord,  who  had  been  always  bred  from 
his  cradle  in  that  faith — (this  was  a  shaft  aimed  at 
Bristol's  conversion  to  Rome).  But  he  did 
assure  them  that  that  gentleman  was  only  sent  by 
the  Queen  to  the  Pope,  upon  an  affair  that  she 
thought  herself  obliged  to  comply  with  him  in, 
and  in  hope  to  do  some  good  office  to  Portugal  ; 
and  that  the  King  had  neither  writ  to  the  Pope, 
nor  to  any  other  person  in  Rome." 

When  the  Articles  of  Impeachment  had  been 
read,  the  Lords  ordered  that  they  should  be 
delivered  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who,  in  con- 
currence with  the  rest  of  the  Judges,  were  to 
consider  whether  the  charges  had  been  brought 
forward  in  a  legal  and  regular  manner,  and  whether 
it  was  a  case  of  treason  or  not.  Sir  Robert 
Forster,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
reported  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  13th  of  July.  On  the  same  day 
that  House,  in  accordance  with  the  Judge's 
opinion,  resolved  :  First,  "  that  a  charge  of 
High  Treason  cannot,  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  be  originally  exhibited  by  one  Peer 
against  another,  unto  the  House  of  Peers." 
Secondly,  "  that  in  these  articles,  if  the  matters 
alleged  in  them  were  admitted  to  be  true,  there 
is  no  treason    in    them."     Thus    the    House    of 
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Lords  unanimously  acquitted  the  Chancellor  of 
all  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  dismissed 
the  case. 

The  King  was  greatly  displeased  with  Lord 
Bristol's  conduct  in  this  affair,  and  had  not 
forgotten  his  recent  extravagant  conduct  towards 
himself.  Besides,  many  of  the  accusations  he  had 
brought  against  the  Chancellor  had  cast  aspersions 
on  his  own  actions.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
trial  was  concluded,  he  ordered  warrants  of  arrest 
to  be  issued  against  the  Earl,  who,  hearing  of  his 
intentions,  concealed  himself  in  various  retreats 
for  close  upon  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
sent  many  letters  and  petitions  by  his  wife  to  the 
King,  who  would  not  receive  them.  Finally, 
however,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  the  King's  favourite  lady  for  the 
time  being,  and  Sir  Henry  Bennett,  Secretary  of 
State,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  the  King 
consented  to  see  Bristol  in  private,  but  would  not 
permit  him  to  return  to  Court,  nor  did  he 
withdraw  the  warrants  for  his  apprehension. 

Lord  Bristol,  therefore,  did  not  again  appear  in 
public  till  the  Lord  Chancellor's  downfall,  which 
occurred  a  few  years  later,  when  he  returned  to 
Court  and  once  more  resumed  his  former  place  in 
the  favour  of  the  King. 

We  hear  little  more  of  Lord  Bristol  till  the 
year  1673,  when  a  final  act  of  inconsistency 
brought  to  a  close  his  political  career.  This  was 
when,  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  Test  Act,  justifying  himself  by 
saying  that  he  was  "  a  Catholic  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome,  not  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  a  distinction  he 
thought  worthy  of  memory  and  reflection  whenever 
any  severe  proceedings  against  those  they  called 
Papists  should  come  in  question,  since  those  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  did  only  deserve  the  name." 
Therefore  he  contended  that  they  should  not 
speak  here  as  Roman  Catholics  but  as  faithful 
members  of  a  Protestant  Parliament,  He  used 
many  ingenious  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Bill, 
and  in  justification  of  himself  in  supporting  it. 
Thus  he  proceeds  : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  my  Lords,  I  beseech 
you  to  consider  that  this  Bill  for  securing 
of  general  fears  is  brought  up  to  you  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  great  Re- 
presentative of  the  People,  and  consequently 
the  best  judges  of  the  true  temper  of  the 
nation — a  House  of  Commons  surpassing  all 
that  ever  have  been  in  illustrious  marks  of 
their  duty,  loyalty  and  affection  to  their 
Sovereign,  both  in  his  person  and  govern- 
ment— such  a  House  of  Commons  as  His 
Majesty  ought  to  consider  and  cherish 
always,  with  such  a  kind  love  as  is  due  to 
a  wife,  never  to  be  parted  with  unkindly  .  . 
My  Lords,  this  casual  mention  of  a  wife 
suggests  to  my  thoughts  a  pursuance  of  the 
comparison.  I  have  observed  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  that  men,  who  have  wives  somewhat 
coquet,  that  is,  a  little  subject  to  gallantries, 
live  easier  with  them,  and  freer  from  trouble- 
some contentions  than  those  who  have  wives  of 
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exact  rigid  virtue  ;  and  the  reason  is  clear  ; 
for  the  more  gamesome  ladies,  being  conscious 
of  their   failings  in  that    essential    part,    are 
careful  to  disguise  and  repair  them  by  kind 
and  tender  compliances  with  their  husbands' 
humours  in  all  other  things  ;  whereas  wives 
severely    punctual    and    exact     in    the    chief 
matrimonial  duty,   expect  and  even  exact  far 
greater  compliances  from  their  husbands  ;  and 
think  themselves,  as  it  were,  privileged,  by 
the  rigidness  of  their  virtue,  to  be  sometimes 
troublesome    in    domestic    affairs.       In    like 
manner,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  this  incomparable  House  of  Commons, 
transcending  all  that  ever  were  in  the  grand 
essentials  of   duty,  loyalty   and  affection    to 
their    King,    should,    sometimes,    be  a  little 
troublesome   to   him    in    lesser    occurrences, 
especially  when  once  fears  and  jealousies  are 
on  the  wing.      My  Lords,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine   whether  there   have  been  any 
just  grounds  given  by  any  violent  men,  or 
by  the  unreasonable  ambition  of  any  Roman 
Catholics,  for  such  fears  and   jealousies  :    it 
suffices  to    exact    the    necessity  of   a  timely 
remedy,  since  they  have  indeed  most  violently 
distempered    the    minds   of   the   major    part 
of  His   Majesty's  Protestant  subjects,  which 
certainly  no  man  can  deny.     Now,  my  Lords, 
in    popular    fears    and    apprehensions,    those 
usually  prove  most  dangerous,  that  are  raised 
upon    grounds    not    well    understood  ;     and 
may  rightly  be  resembled  to  the  fatal  effects 
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of  panic  fears  in  armies,  where  I  have  seldom 
seen  great  disorders  arise  from  intelligences 
brought  in  by  parties  or  scouts  or  by 
advertisement  to  Generals,  but  from  alarms 
upon  groundless  and  capricious  fears  of 
danger,  taken  up  we  know  not  either  how  or 
why.  This  no  man  of  moderate  experience 
in  military  affairs,  but  hath  found  the 
dangerous  effects  of  one  time  or  other.  In 
like  manner,  my  Lords,  this  great  and 
judicious  assembly  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
rightly  sensible  of  the  dangerous  effects 
which  so  general  a  disturbance  of  men's 
minds  in  the  concernments  of  religion  (how 
groundless  soever)  might  produce,  have 
applied  their  care  to  obviate  them  by  this 
Bill  ;  a  Bill,  in  my  opinion,  as  full  of 
moderation  towards  Catholics,  as  of  prudence 
and  security  towards  the  religion  of  the 
State.  In  this  Bill,  notwithstanding  all  the 
alarms  of  the  increase  of  Popery  and  designs 
of  Papists,  here  is  no  mention  of  barring 
them  from  a  private  and  moderate  exercise 
of  their  religion  ;  no  banishing  them  to  such 
a  distance  from  the  Court  ;  no  putting  in 
execution  of  penal  laws  in  force  against  them. 
All  these  precautions  are  reduced  to  this  one 
intent,  natural  to  all  societies  of  men,  of 
hindering  a  lesser,  opposite  party  from  grow- 
ing too  strong  for  the  greater  and  more 
considerable  one  ....  And  after  all,  my 
Lords,  how  few  do  those  sharp  trials  and 
tests  of  this  Act  regard  !     Only  a  few  such 
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Roman  Catholics  as  would  fain  hold  offices 
and  places  at  the  price  of  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  of  their  true  sentiments  in 
religion.  My  Lords,  however  the  sentiments 
of  a  Catholic  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1  still 
say,  not  of  the  Court  of  Rome)  may  oblige 
me,  upon  scruple  of  conscience  in  some 
particulars  of  this  Bill,  to  give  my  negative 
to  it,  when  it  comes  to  passing  ;  yet,  as  a 
member  of  a  Protestant  Parliament,  my 
advice  prudentially  cannot  but  go  along  with 
the  main  scope  of  it,  the  present  circumstances 
of  time  and  affairs  considered,  and  the 
necessity  of  composing  the  disturbed  minds 
of  the  people." 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  Lord 
Bristol  spoke  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Very 
shortly  after  this,  he  withdrew  altogether  from 
the  world  of  politics,  retiring  to  a  house  which 
he  had  recently  bought  at  Chelsea,  after  he  had 
sold  his  former  house  at  Wimbledon,  upon  which 
he  had  spent  so  much  money.  This  house  had 
at  one  time  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
after  whose  death  it  passed  through  various 
hands,  till  in  1625  the  Earl  of  Middlesex  sold  it 
to  Charles  L,  who  gave  it  to  his  favourite,  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  John  Lisle,  the  regicide,  and 
Whitelock,  the  historian,  lived  there.  It  was  put 
up  for  sale  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  second  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  was  bought  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol.     This  interesting  old  house  is  no  longer 
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in  existence.  Lord  Bristol's  widow  sold  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  one  of  his  descendants 
sold  it  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  pulled  it  down 
in  1740. 

Lord  Bristol  continued  to  live  here  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  i6th  of  March, 
1676-7,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  married  the  Lady  Anne 
Russell,  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
and  sister  of  William,  first  Duke  of  Bedford. 
His  eldest  son  John  succeeded  his  father  as  third 
Earl,  but  left  no  heirs,  and  on  his  death  the 
earldom  became  extinct.  He  died  at  Sherborne, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey,  where  there  is  a 
very  ornate  marble  monument  to  his  memory, 
with  the  statues  of  his  two  wives,  who  were  both 
heiresses,  on  either  side  of  his  effigy.  The 
second  son  was  Colonel  Francis  Digby,  a  gallant 
officer,  who  was  killed  in  a  naval  engagement 
with  the  Dutch  in  1672.  The  eldest  daughter. 
Lady  Diana,  married,  as  has  already  been  narrated, 
a  Dutchman,  Baron  de  Mol,  a  marriage  which 
was  by  no  means  a  happy  one.  The  youngest, 
Lady  Anne,  married  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and 
so  became  the  ancestress  of  the  present  House  of 
Marlborough.  This  lady  subsequently  gained 
considerable  notoriety. 

Before  concluding  this  memoir,  some  mention 
must  be  made  of  Lord  Bristol's  literary  achieve- 
ments. He  was  regarded,  in  his  day,  as  an 
author  of  some  merit,  in  an  age  when  every 
man  of  fashion  considered  it  necessary  to  dabble 
in  literature. 
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Among  his  writings  are,  "  Letters  to  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  concerning  Religion  ;  "  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made  ;  these  letters 
were  published  in  London  in  165 1.  He  also 
wrote  a  comedy  entitled  "  Elvira "  or  "  The 
worst  not  always  true  ;  "  a  manuscript  in  Latin, 
*'  Excepta  e  diversis  operibus  Patrum  Latinorum," 
and  the  first  three  books  of  "  Cassandra  "  trans- 
lated from  the  French  ;  besides  a  great  number 
of  speeches  and  letters  which  have  been 
published  ;  these  are  characterised  by  extreme 
polish  and  finish  of  style.  He  is  said,  also,  to  be 
the  author  of  "  A  True  and  Impartial  Relation  of 
the  Battle  between  His  Majesty's  Army  and  that 
of  the  Rebels  near  Ailesbury,  Bucks,,  September 
20th,  1643  »"  ^"'i  Horace  Walpole  says  that  he 
finds  the  following  piece  under  his  name,  though 
in  his  opinion  it  is  not  his  writing ;  "  Lord 
Digby's  Arcana  Aulica,"  or  "  Walsingham's 
Manual  of  Prudential  Maxims  for  the  Statesman 
and  the  Courtier,"  1655. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  personage, 
has  been  very  truthfully  delineated  by  Horace 
Walpole,  in  his  "  Royal  and  Noble  Authors." 
He  thus  describes  him  : — 

"  A  singular  person  whose  life  was  one 
contradiction.  He  wrote  against  Popery, 
and  embraced  it ;  he  was  a  zealous  opposer 
of  the  Court  and  a  sacrifice  for  it.  Was 
conscientiously  converted  in  the  midst  of 
his  prosecution  of  Strafford,  and  was  most 
unconscientiously    a    prosecutor     of     Lord 
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Clarendon.  With  great  parts,  he  always 
hurt  himself  and  his  friends  ;  with  romantic 
bravery,  he  was  always  an  unsuccessful 
commander.  He  spoke  for  the  Test  Act, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  addicted  him- 
self to  Astrology  on  the  birthday  of  true 
Philosophy." 

Lord  Bristol  was  possessed  of  much  charm  of 
manner  and  address  which  gained  him  many 
friends,  which  unfortunately  was  marred  by  his 
instability. 

And  so  we  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
very  remarkable  and  picturesque  figure  in  history, 
in  many  ways  a  really  noble  character,  yet  woven 
of  inconsistencies.  With  all  his  many  faults  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  never 
guilty  of  an  ill-natured  action,  and  his  many 
reverses  of  fortune  were  borne  with  great 
fortitude. 


THE    END 
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